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1,254.05 
39,916.79 
$ 16,951,470.84 


7,220.21 a 
2,395.35 
21,000.00 
»).000.00 
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Nation’s Business” 
came a DG 


Paying For the ar 
the Wise Way | 


“The Minister of Finance called on the nation ‘this ‘week to 
make its greatest effort to accomplish two’ things: 


1. To provide the monetary sinews of Canada’s: ei ‘the 


most costly war on record. 
2. To do it the “hard” the way of. sa 
all facile formulae and, above call, rejecting any — eine liar 


ing for the war by inflation. 

To such an appeal the response of the Canadian people will be” 
i] that Mr. Isley could ask. 

Me = , 

Already this war has cost Canada almost $200 millions more 
than the Great War cost us from the outbreak of hostilities to. the 
beginning of the March offensive in 1918. € 

For this fiscal year alone our war budget is more than our - 
wat costs for the whole of the last war and‘ the first six months of ‘ 
demobilization. 

These figures tell the story: 


CANADA’S WAR EXPENDITURES 
Years to March 31 ° ; 
World War I 


$1183 millions~ 
‘791.9 millions 
1,450 milliohs 
Not ineladicig’ aid“to U.K. 


illi f s7a5 millions 19. 
446.5 millions 9: ap om eens 


346.6 millions 1942. 
It cannot be said that we are spending the money. ‘gladly. But’ 
no citiaen will grudge his share, if he feels it is being spent accord- 
ing to a.well-conceived Plan for Victory, enmeshed finely with that . 
of Britain and being carried into execution by. a government thor- 
oughly representative of Canada’s spirit of resolute purpose. 
Canadians will pay any price to win.. For victory Mr. Iisley’s | 
taxes and loans are not too high a cost. 
* om . 


World War I 
$ 60.8 millions 
166.2 millions 
306.5 millions 
343.8 millions 


The figures in Mr. Ilsley’s budget this week are figures of.a° 
grosser size than have ever before appeared in the books of Caria- 
dian public finance. 

The taxes are taxes such as the people, of this. country have 
never before been called upon to bear. They are taxes that make a 
shambles of our standards of living; they mean harsh self-denial: 
by everyone. 

The loans that must be raised will demand a nation-wide 
“doing without” in order that money may be saved and loaned ‘for 
victory. 

* wt * 


Does Prime Minister King see the inevitable: consequence’ ‘ot 
all this sacrifice, necessarily exacted, ungrudgingly paid?” ; 

Does it not compel him to consider seriously whether; he-has | 
given this country a War Cabinet worthy of a-people ‘who: een 
to make such sacrifices? 

The risks we are running as @ nation are too great. . .. Risks wm 
grumbling by people that their dollars are being spent by a ‘Cabinet 
that includes too many ministers who no longer hold public confi- 
dence... . Risks that perhaps theJack of a well-defined: Plan in’ 
our war activities may cause much of the effort to be wasted and 
much of the money to be ineffectively spent, . « « Risks that people © 
may feel that the Government itself is not curtailing unnecessary - 
non-war expenditures as drastically as it igs asking them to reduce 
theirs. . 
-is little inspiration in our war leadership except such as we derive’ 
from Churchill, Roosevelt and leaders outside of Canada. 

Does Mr. King not know that such fears trouble the. minds of * 
the men and women of Canada? Let him travel through-the streets 
and lanes of Canada and he will learn. 

There was never a more courageous public document issuéd in ° 
Canada that this week’s war budget of the Minister of Finance. ‘It 
met the facts headon. The Prime Minister might consider extending 
the principle to the larger issue of the administration S Canada’s 
war effort as a whole. 


MR. HOWE BELITTLES AUSTRALIA 


“I often wonder why some of my fellow citizens seem to take 
pleasure in belittling Canada’s effort in the production. of war 
munitions,” said Hon. C. D. Howe in a speech in Toronto last week. 

If there is any ‘ ‘belittling,” the Minister of Munitions and. Supply 
is right to protest against it. The Financial Post has not observed, 
much belittling. There has been criticism ‘of sémeé phases of the 
Programme but no belittling, by responsible parties in Canada, of: 
the enormous production totals reached by Conpqian industry and 
Canadian workmen. 

It is most unfortunate that Mr. Howe, himself, while protesting 
*gainst “belittling” of Canada’s munitions output, should have gone 
out of his way to belittle Australia’s munitions - ‘programme. ~ 
a he did while protesting that such Was not his intention, He 


“None of us will be disposed to belittle the effort of Australia. or 
Seat that it is a ‘full out’ effort. I would, however, call your atten- . 
ecent statement by Premier Menzies that in the current 
mil Jear, Australia would produce munitions to a value of $100 
$ and at the same time remind you that we estimate.the value 
oe _ s production of munitions in the same period at $1.5 billions, 
es as great,” 

lt is hard to find supporting evidence for Mr. Howe's comparison. 
. - other day, Mr. Howe's department issued a statement show-. 
ar . ‘otal contracts and commitments by his department, from 

a 939, to March 31, 1941, totalled $1.5 billions. The statement 
not claim that this value of guns, planes, shells, explosives, etc. » 
The _ or would be produced within any one 12 months period. | 
re 0 represented all capital commitments plus orders placed 
~ ¢ beginning of the war to March 31. The time consumed in 
ual production would vary with the different items. 
Either way it was an impressive figure.‘ 
Din Feb. 21 jast, the Australian Prime Minister, speaking in: 
announced that his Munitions Department was now work- 
wey n @ programme—and he was suré it would be sare peat 
In two years—of £120 millions, 
weet 1s $430 millions at current rates of exchange, or an average 
5 millions per year. 

Since Mr. Menzies spoke Australia has expanded its: programme. 
e Me Menzies also said, the other day, that: Australia’s industrial 
a ep auction i is now 20 times greater than at the outbreak of war | 

Ore the end of 1941 will be 60 times greater: ‘An official gov- 
teen = bulletin gives Australia’s pre-war munitions: production | 
* ) at over $7 millions yearly production. Over IAG are; 

‘mployed directly or indirectly on munitions. 
Australia has not released an official’ figure comparable. with 


. Risks that war loan campaigns may fail because there | 
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"Hit Low- Pay ugg 


Higher General Levy to be Felt Hardest by 
Concerns Hitherto Subject to Minimum Imposts. 


# 


Up to 80% of All Outlay by Taxes, 


Ottawa Clings to Avowed Anti-inflationary Policy 


|How. Your. Income 
Tax Has Soared 


National Defense Taz included. 


-‘Canadé’s) ipheaptahsdighing:wer Wuudect-aits dint to reine 18 to 19% 
of Deminion: expenditures, expenditures, war and non-war, by taxation. 


Such’ a programme is almost unprecedented in thé war finatce of 


}nations.<: 


“In? the’ last war Canada raised 47% 
$ from taxation (other casual revenues 

In‘ the :year just closed Canada raised 
‘by taxation. 

Tn’ the last -war-Canada Salis: oberbén, of its expenditures 
into 'the:national debt. 

“The-Minister of Finance plans this year to charge only 21 to 
--2196't0 “posterity.” ott 
Thus ‘has Hon. J. L. Iisley asked of the Canadian people a heroic 


its total expenditures 
counted as taxes). 


1% of its total budget 


. effort ‘to. stand fast by the war finance policy laid-down by him on 


: September ‘12, 1939: to pay as much as possible of the bills as incurred 


‘| and avoid the primrose path of debt and inflation. 


Not only:in the size of the tax budget but in its form did the Minister 


| fashion check-reins to inflation. Other tight curbs on inflationary 


forces, always: inherent in war finance, were: 
’ - Inconie’ and: national: defense taxes at the level of sacrifice 
” for all classes in the community, with a possible top rate of 96%. 
“Canada’s first major attack on “payroll” incomes in the form of 
a-minimum total income-N.D.T. levy: of 10% above exemption 
“levels; plus taxes on the-chief sources of the people’s amusements: 


/ * gasoline and movies. 


Continuation of restrictions on the use of American dollar 
-exchange*for imports and “pleasure” travel. 
Control of new capital investments. 


Mr, Tisley’s budget was cleverly contrived, not. only to check 


intntio, but to do two-other things: 


‘ To make the people know they were being taxed. He rejected 

an. increase in the sales tax (which people do not see) in favor 
"of taxes they pay themselves in cash. ; 

“To load the burden on those getting steadier employment and 


__ higher incomes out of the war and leave it off those who are war 


casualties: farmers, for instance. 
Incidentally squeezed in the process were those white collar 


‘ workers who have. lost income out of’ the war but have to pay sacri- 


The overall SDaniiadon‘Sicieiictal burden for the year to March 31, 


Ny 1942,-was shown by the budget to be: 


<Cinbeet for entlsdcnen: gb 


468 millions 
1,300 to 1,450 millions 
900 millions 
$2.66 10 s28i8 » millions : 


ay 
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millions — 
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ren pen 
qutatunte nf clk 
By’ ‘bortowing on war savings certifi- 
cates, hon-interest bearing loans and 
from, government funds .....-. ++» 200 ymillions 
;-By' Victory loans and other borrowing 1,068 to $1,218 millions . 


“ Noteworthy is the fact that the’$900 millions of estimated aid to 
‘Britain is included in the budget, an intention not apparent at Ottawa 
a month ago. Noteworthy also is that this item is $250 millions less than 
Prime:Minister King’s recent éstimate. ‘This suggests that the rerain- 

<: (Continued on page 2, col. 4) 


Present Income Tax 
Can., U.K. and U.S. 


Computed for married man, no children. 


The War And Business . » A Weekly Round-up 


The Budget 
Any. hopes.that ‘the recent. Hyde 


Park pact would substantially re- 


lieve. the. war..burden on.Carfia- 
dian business were largely . dissi- 
pated in the budget this week. 
Finance ister ey. readily 


ficult ¢<hange situation expected 


that our. shortage of American 
dollars. was; larger. than: the aver- 


“As for other war costs Mr. Iisley | 
indicated angi from previous 
direct. contri- 


move to hold the four months 

trainees indefinitely. There will 

now be an opportunity for real 

training, the four months period 

having been generally criticized ag 

me short to develop a modern sol- 
er, 

. There should be less interrup- 
tion too, in the supply of indus- 
trial labor. Man power is getting 
extremely short in Canada and the 
situation was not going to be help- 
ed by taking thousands of young 
men out of the labor market each 
month, putting them into the army 
for some preliminary 
then turning them back again. 


U..S. Ready to Act? 


speech: three Ameri- 
Boone F,acty Soggy Knox 
ore Midi ie, tha ket one ave one 


month ' ochies: 
- trebled.: ‘This construction and 
permanent*repair wor: - 
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lions and a large, share 


‘ or save; 
‘loans and 
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's capital commitments and “orders” of $1,5.billions but the ra 


eon bet raise some doubts as to whethér 

between the two countries is anyw ’ 
lf Canada is actually producing 1 aunt 

4s Australia we'd like more 

‘ountries are producing magnificent ‘tots 

con industrial output was $1.7 billions 
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since Hitler started his conquest 
of Europe. In March, 1938, he 
marched into Austria, Since then 
he has ovetrun over three quarters 
of Europe, has brought 150 million 
people under his sway. Annexed, 
occupied or dominated have been 


the foll6wing countries and their | 


populations: 


Square 


From these conquered peoples, 
annual tribute in money or its 
equivalent to the tune of £1,050 
millions is extracted or more than 
, eight times the amount of repar- 
ations demanded of*Germany in 
the Young Plan after the first 
Great War. 


—Are Organised Against Us 
Norway pays £68 millions, or 


' £25 for each citizen. Denmark pays 


£26 millions, or £8 per person. Bel- 
gium pays £75 millions, £8 per 
person. Holland pays £54 millions, 


or £6 each. France pays £827 mil-: 


lions, £20 per person. Five natioris, 
once Britain's allies, are thus con- 
tributing more than $4 billions per. 
year, under duress, toward Bri- 


On Excess Profits 


New Dominion corporation taxes 
will be felt hardest by those com- 
panies which would have paid mini- | many 
mum excess profits taxes under the 
former act. 

As there is no change in the wc 
mum excess profits tax rate of 75% 
of the amount by which taxable in- 
come exceeds the average for the 
base period, companies with growing 
earnings are not likely to note much 
changé. 

“Under the old scale, companies 
paid the higher of 12% of taxable 
income or 75% of the excess over the 
standard profit. Now the minimum 
rate becomes 22%, Adding the new 
excess profits tax minimum to the 
regular corporation income tax of 
18% for non-consolidated returns 
and 20% for those made on a‘con- 
solidated basis, it-is seen that the 
effective minimum rate of corpora- 
tion income tax will be 40% or 42%, 
depending on whether or not tax re- 
turns are made on a consolidated 
basis or not. 

Provinces Question Mark 

Complications are brought in by 
the uncertainty as to what action the 
provinces will take over the Domin- 
4on’s request that they vacate the 
corporation and personal income tax 
fields. All provinces levy taxes on 
corporations but at varying rates. In 
Ontario and Quebec, where corpora- 
tion taxes bulk largest, the rate on 


| income is 5%. If these provinces ac- 


cept the request of the Minister of 
Finance, then corporations will not 
have to pay this 5% and their maxi- 
mum rate will be reduced by a cor- 
responding amount. 

Apparently this would mean that 
the maximum rate of income taxa- 
tion in Ontario and Quebec woul 


~ 


become. 79.5% instead of the existing 
84.5%. The provincial taxes include 

other forms of flat rate taxa- 
ear which would be eliminated 
under the proposed deal, only to be 
replaced by special Dominion taxes 
where it appeared that tax burdens 
were being lowered. Mr. Ilsley pro- 
mised that there would be no cases 
of lower taxation. . 


Stable Earnings Hit Mest 

Companies with stable earnings, 
such as banks, trust companies and 
certain consumer industries appear 
likely to feel the increased rates 
most. Under the old excess profits 
tax, taxable income had to increase 
24.24% over the standard profit be- 
fore the taxes payable under the 75% 
rate exceeded the flat 12% minimum 
tax. This was the dividing line be- 
tween companies paying the 12% 
rate and those that had to go to the 
75% tax, 

Now a new dividing line will have 
to be worked out, one that is well 
above the old 24.24% gain. 

This new cut-off line is calculated 
to be between 55% and 56% above 
the standard profit. In other words, 
if Bell Telephone Co. tax- 
able income for 1941 55% above its 
average for the four year 1936-39 in- 
clusive it will have to pay combin- 
ed corporation‘ income and excess 
profits taxes at 40%. But if its tax- 
able income is 56% above the stan- 
dard profit, then it will have to pay 
regular 18% corporation income tax 
plus 75% on the excess. 

Take the example of 20 leading 
trust and loan companies which had 
aggregate taxable income of $2.4 
Millions in 1940. This group paid in- 


4 = (Continued .on .page 2, col. 4) . 


Net of British Aid Adds 
$900 Millions to Budget 


From Our Own Correspondent 


» OTTAWA.—Magnitude 
oda’ s foreign exchange 
the coming year, to meet a mounting 
need for U, S. dollars and at the same 
time finance about $1 billion of 
British deficit on buying here, was 
‘bluntly outlined by Finance Minister 
Isley in his budget address. 


Highlights of Mr. Ilsley’s presen- 
tation of the main phases of this 
problem were: ‘ 


1. Britain's deficit in balance of 
payments with Canada this fiscal 
year was eatlier estimated by 
Prime Minister King at $1,150 mil- 
lions. Mr. Ilsley estimates this 
will mean a net budgetary burden 
of $800-$900 millions, after allowing 
for use of capital assets to adjust the 
U. S. exchange deficit: Tempor- 
arily, at least, the Dominion will 
have to provide Canadian dollars 
to carry all of this. The Finance 
Minister gave no indication-of how 
much—if any—of this or the larger 
gross deficit will be absorbed by- 
gold transfers or paying off with 
British-held Canadian securitiés; 
how much leff standing as a claim 
of sterling balances for post-war 
settlement. 

2. Canada is already carrying 
nearly $210 millions of such un- 
paid balances as the final net de- 
ficit on British-Canadian account 


probidet th 


Lstart of the. war tmtheentct 
1941. This was:over a quar- 
ter of the total deficiency to date 
in British balance . of - payments 
with Canada, the remaining three- 
quarters being met by transfers of 
gold or repatriation of Canadian se- 
curities. There have been'no gold 
shipments since December, 1940, 
and Mr, Ilsley gave no intimation of 
any further transfers of Canadian 
securities, 
3. The Finance Minister estimat- 
ed Canada’s deficiency of can 
dollars in exchange account .with 
the United States, current and 
capital payments, at $478 millions 
in the current fiscal year. He de- 
clared it difficult to estimate how 
far this deficit could be met by the 
recent King-Roosevelt agreement 
to ease Canada’s dollar shortage. 
But he warned that this deal “does 
not remove all need for conserva- 
tion of foreign ex e,” and that 
it would be “foolish to assume” it 
meant parity of the Canadian and 
U.S. dollars or lifting the ban on 
Canadian pleasure travel in the 
United States. 


Special Exchange Aids 
Mr. Isley also threw light on how 
Canada had grappled with its two- 
way exchange problem by mobiliz- 
ing internal resources to meet in- 
(Continued on page 13, col. 3) 


Budget Would Force 
Sirois Recognition 


OTTAWA.—"“In case there may be 
any lingering doubts I should like to 
state categorically that the question 
of the Sirois report will not be re- 
opened at the instance of this Gov- 
ernment until after the war’ at 
least.” 

Thus. stated Finance % 

Iisley in his budget address this 
week. But the Sirois report em- 
phatically is not dead. Something 
very similar to the abortive confer- 
ence last winter on that report is 


again expected shortly at Ottawa, 
What could not be achieved by ne- 


fered to pay them for the period 
covered an amount equal to: 


(a) The revenues which the 


sources during the fiscal year end- 
ing nearest to Dec. 1, 1940, or 
(b) The cost of the net debt 
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the “ROLLAW AY” by CHRISTY of LONDON 


Many a well-dressed Torontonian will be heartened by the! 
news that we have fresh stocks of Christy “Rollaways” on 
hand ... convoyed from England for Canadian summer wear! 


This is the famous hat that comes up smiling from practic- 
ally every kind of abuse. It’s a well styled, debonair hat 
made from fine quality fur felt that can be easily shaped to 
suit your fancy. Very light weight . . . many of the newest 


shades to choose from! Sizes 634 to 71. 


Main Store—Main Floor 
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C.P.R. Reports 


Record Quarter 


Net of $8.5 Millions Ex- 
ceeds _Previgus 1928 
High 
From Our Own Correspendent 
MONTREAL.—Swollen by high 
fevenues in March, net earnings of 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
reached the highest level on record 


‘for the first quarter of the year. 
Net for the three months totalled 


"$8.5 millions, compared with $5.2: 


‘millions in the first quarter of 1940, 
and $84 millions.in the first thr 
months of 1928, previous * recor 
quarter. 

March Revenue , 


Gross earnings in March amount. 


ed to $16.6 millions, an increase of 
$5.1 millions over March last year. 
Operating expenses were $13.4 mil- 
lions, an increase of $3.4 millions 
over the same month last year. Net 
one rose from $1.5 million to 
$3.4 lions. 


Operating Statement 
» , 1941 1940 


Net earnings 3,246,075 1,501,561 
aca Months Enéed aon $1: ‘ote bie 
Lees Seer tab. n.. 36,892,253 30,335,080 


Net earnings 8,520,406 5,302,489 


Internat. Metal 


Sales Rising 


Expect 1941 Net to 
Equal That of Last Year 


Expectation is that 1941 will show 
incfeased .sales for International 
Metal Industries Ltd., according to 
W. E. Maun, vice-president*® and 
general manager. Higher taxes and 
costs, however, are. likely. to 
such that net profits are unli 
to be much changed from 1940. 

Last year the company earned 
$16.93 on its gombined preference 
and preference class A stock; $10.79 
in 1938. Maintenance of profits in 
1940 at around this level should per- 
mit further reduction in arrears on 
these two stocks which are now 
$13 a share. 

Head office has been changed 
from Woodstock, Ont., to Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I. 


Commodities 


After a gradual but steady rise for 
several weeks the advance in com- 
modity prices appears to have flat- 
tened out for the time being. 

In some quarters the influence of 
the U. S..Government’s farm. assist- 
ance programme to support prices 
of wheat, cotton and corn has about 
spent itself. 

Prices of other commodities, in- 


of Cenada” advises 253 additional 
sia"-s have been issued under the 
t= total number of shares 


outstand- 
ing to 625,372. one 


Quarter Up 40% | 
For Steel Wares 


In the first quarter of 1941 oper- 
ations of General Steel Wares Ltd. 
have run about 40% ahead of the 
corresponding 1940 quarter, with 
no slackening in activity in sight, 
according to F. S, Corrigan, vice- 
president and general manager. 

Participating dividend of 27 
cehts per share on the preferred 
stock will be paid along with the 
regular $1.75 quarterly payment on 
May 20, to shareholders of record 
May 8. The participating dividend 
is in respect of 1940 earnings, in 

“accordance with the 1937 plan for 
settling arrears on the 7% pre- 
ferred stock. In addition to tegu- 
lar cumulative payments of 7%, 

> the preferred is entitled to 10% of 
net profits after preferred require- 
ments have been deducted. 


Law Hits Outdoor 
Advertising 


From Our Own Coérrespendent 


magazine and hewspaper advertising 
is not affected, but use of signs and 
postets is restricted to within build- 
ing so as not to be visible from out- 
side. No further outdoor signs or 
posters may be put up. [luminated 
signs outside of cities are to be re- 
moved by May 1, 1944, and all other 
signs and posters as from May 1, 1942. 
There is a general tightening up on 
permit holders and detailed classifi- 
cation of restaurants and cafes. as 
well as hotels 


Dominion Tar Common 
Di d Improbable 
ur Own Correspondent 

.—~ Because of its 
policy of broadening interests and 
maintaining a strong liquid position 
in face of rising taxation, dividends 
on the common stock are improb- 
able, Lionel O. P. Walsh, president 
of Dominion Tar & Chemical Co., 


dent stated. In 1940 earnings reached 
record levels. 


Charles Gurd Co. Defers 
Preferred Dividend 


of| Profit of $3, 


stock plan.~* This brings}: . 


EACH 


7.50 


CANADA 


Central Stations 
‘Set New Mark — 


Output of Firm Power 
For Consumption Sets 
All-time Record 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Output of central 
electric stations in Canada in 
March was the third highest month- 
ly total ever reported by the in- 
dustry, being exceeded ‘only in 
May, 1940, and January, 1941. On 
the o hand, production of firm 
power consumption in Canada 
reached an all-time record. 

Output last month was 2,632 mil- 
lion kw.h., compere? “ina 2,926 mil- 
lion kw.h. in 1940. 

Production of power for con- 
sumption in the ion at 2,194 
million kw.h, compared with 2,009 
million kw.h, in February and 2,188 


million kw.h. in January, the pre-/ 


vious peak, 

Exports of electrical energy to 
the United States last month at 
201.6 million kw.h. compares with 
155.4 million kwh. last year and is 
the higher: of.any month since July 


‘ -Mareh 
(Thousands Kilowatt Hours) 
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, earnings. 
But in 1941, assuming that net 
earnings remain at the same level, 


yéar and had a surplus left over 
of $345,000. On the same basis, but 
allowing for the higher tax rate, 
they would have had a surplus after 
taxes and dividends of $194,000 last 
year. 
Halt Double Taxation 

Important to all investment trusts 
in Canada is the provision that ex- 
empts such companies from excess 
profits tax entirely. Regarding this 
point Mr. Isley said: 


“It is difficult to defend a high 
additional tax in this case whére 
a group of persons hold their in- 
vestments in collective form rather 
than separately, which they might 
well do, To eliminate this admit- 
tedly harsh treatment it was decid- 
ed to follow the practice of the 
United States and exclude invest- 
ment trusts from the tax entirely.” 
The exemption from excess profits 
tax will, it is expected, apply to the 
new minimum rate of 22% as well as 
to the maximum 75%. It will mean 
that companies such as Dominion- 
Scottish Investments, Canadian Gen- 
eral Investments, Economic Invest- 
ment Trust and similar companies 
will have to bear a lessened tax 
len, 

Another-change alters the.amend- 
ments to the excess profits tax in- 
troduced before Easter. The amend- 
iment relating to the selection of 
three years out of four as a standard 
period if the profits of the fourth are 

than h the average of the 
other three will be reworded to pro- 
vide that this rule shall apply after 
adjusting profits for capital additions 
or withdrawals. 

This thange can materially ‘alter 
the application of the choice 6f years. 
For example in the case of: Alurmin- 
ium Ltd. changes in capital, with 
the allowable return computed at 
742%, will mean that the choice of 
pont eo ho mg ee have 
very. li ect. on company’s 
standard profit. This alters early es- 
timates. that this company would be 


‘on¢é to .gain substantially from the 


privilege of cropeing its lowest 
‘year’s earnings in averaging its 
standard period. 

“ A Few Examples 

Any calculation as to specific effect 
of the new. ‘tax rate on particular 
corhpanies is complicated by uncer- 
tainty as to what will become of the 
provincial income tax. If it is as- 
sumed, however, that the provinces 


-| adopt’the Dominion’s proposals and 


Butter Price Control 
From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — New Brunswick 
has established a provincial butter 
board which will fix the minimum 
price of wholesale creamery butter 
under provision . of. the 
Products Control Act. 

The plan under which the butter 
board has been ‘set &p was made at 


Natural. 


‘surrender their income tax levies, it 
still appears that a considerable 
number of companies will have to 
pay higher taxes. 

Take the examples of the com- 
panies listed below: 


j 
Income 


Brewers & Distillers . 
Co 


request of the New Brunswick Dairy- | Bel! Te 


man’s Association. The board will 
have the power to set a minimum 
price for the wholesale price of 
creamery butter but will not have 
power to set the retail price. 

An advisory board, consisting of 
representatives from each creamery 
in the province, will function in con- 
junction with it « 


Dosco 1940 Net Profit 
Drops to $1.15’ a Share 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—Dominion Stee] & 


Coal Corp. 
about $200,000 
over 1938. Net profit of $1,157,006 
ef> $1.15 a share against 


McColl-Frontenac ..,. 

From calculations made it appears 
clear that only companies paying at 
the minimum 12% rate of excess 
profits tax will be materially affect- 
ed by the new rates: When the 
dividing line where the 75% of the 
excess becomes greater than the 12% 
of total income is raised as is the case 
now, however, it will bring more 

under the new retes. 


HANDLES BIG JOB 


(Continued from page 1) 


attitude’of the provincial premiers 


to comment, but his refusal sounds 
acrimonious and hé says he is call- 
ing a cabinet meeting to consider 
the proposals. From existing infor- 
mation, however, it i$ difficult to see 
how any provincial government 
could justify to its people a refusal. 

If the provinces accept, then they 
are guaranteed a contirfuance of 


present revenues. If they refuse, | gaite 


then Ottawa will impose the in- 
creases anyway and there will be no 
rebate. Taxpayers in any provinces 


the case of the higher income brack- 
ets, will be charged well over 100% 
of their actual incomes. It is not 
difficult to imagine the sort of storm 
this would create against any pro- 
vincial government turning down 
the Iisley proposal. 
More Overlapping 


In another respect this budget 
brings the Sirois Report sharply into 
focus. That report was chiefly de- 
signed to make a definite and per- 
manent separation between the 
fields of federal and provincial tax- 
ation. This budget produces still 
more overlapping. 

In gasoline, succession and amuse- 
ment taxes the former exclusively 
provincial fields are invaded for the 
first time by Ottawa. Moreover, as 
no compensation is offered whatever 
for the last two mentioned. Ottawa 
apparently considers these as prop- 
erly in the federal sphere. 

Gasoline and succession duties or 
taxes are chief sources of revenue 
for most of the provincial govern- 
ments. The first, however, was ad- 
judged more properly in the pro- 
vincial than federal taxation field in 
the Sirois recommendations. Inci- 
dentally the gasoline tax is expected 
to be duplicated shortly by the fed- 
eral government of the United States 
with a 2%-cent levy on the smaller 
American gallon. Such a step across 
the line is expected to soften any 
damage the increase here might 
cause the tourist traffic. 

During the first Great War most 
provincial governments introduced 
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New. Taxes Hunt More. ~~ 


Money in Low Brackets: \ 


Bringing a greater weight of per- 
sonal income taxes down into the 
medium and lower income groups, 
Finan@ Minister Lisley pursued his 
own non-inflationary finance policy. 

Biggest percentage increases in the 


5/ personal income tax offset those in 
7| the medium and lower tax brackets 


MU fos vhiscdns0ddoeveen kbbbeerées ‘ 
Foreign Exchange 
Insurance: 


Life 


—the bulk of people with earnings 


2| ranging up to $10,000 a year. In this 


group the tax payable in some cases 
is increased by 150%. In the very 
high income brackets such as $500,- 
000, the increase is only about 13%. 

Reason for the smaller increases 
in the higher income brackets is that 
the tax rates on the big incomes 


26/ were already muth higher than in 


the lower ones, having been boosted 


26 | more in previous budgets. 


Quotati 
Publie Utility 
Pulp and Paper . ......scesssses o6ecde 
Wheat, Week tm ........c0es05 eaadeeds 
Wheat Quotations 


Montreal . Commission 
Pays Out $598,810 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Aid to three mu- 
nicipalities in: the Montreal metro- 
politan area cost municipalities of 
the territory $598,810 in 1940, ac- 
cording to the Montreal Metropoli- 
tan Commission. Municipalities 
assisted were Pointe aux Trembles, 
Montreal North and Ville, St. 
Michel 

The money is advanced by. the 
Commission, which collects the re- 
quired funds from members: Mont- 
real, Westmount, Verdun, Outre- 
mont, Lachine, Montreal East, Ville 
LaSalle, Mount Royal, Montreal 
West, St. Laurent, Hampstead and 
Ville St, Pierre. 

Largest contribution was made by 
Montreal, amounting to $484,393. 
Westmount was second with $35,926. 


Regent Knitting Sales 
Decline. in Quarter 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL: — Sales volume of 
Regent Knitting Mills for the first 
quarter of 1941 was below last year, 
according to G. de Tonnoncour, 
president and managing director. 
War orders decreased, though there 
was a slight increase in civilian busi- 


amusement taxes, but these were | ness. 


discontinued in a few provinces some 
years later. j 


Dominion Coal Profits 
Gain 13 Cents a Share 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Dominion Coal Co. 
reports consolidated operating profit 
of $2,231,997 in 1940 and net profit of 
$258,209 or 53 cents a share. In 1939 
operating profit was $2,149,573, net 
$190,670 and share earnings 40 cents. 

Working capital at end of ‘1940 at 
$48 millions is up nearly $800,000. 
Funded debt is down from $9,772,000 
to $6,977,000 and preferred stock 
from $5,658,725 to $5,507,225. Inven- 
tories are nearly $700,000 lower a 
$2.3 millions, accounts receivab: 
moderately higher at$3.1 millions. 


His Record Is 
One Sale Daily 


J. Lance Rumble has been ap- 
pointed manager of the GMC Re- 
tail Truck Branch in Toronto. Gen- 
eral Motors Products of Canada, 
Ltd., announces, , 

As a truck salesman during the 
past few years, Mr. Rumble ‘has 
built up a record—unexcelled, so far 
as-is kndéwn, in Canada or the Unit- 
ed States—of approximately one 
truck sale per day. 


Deepest-digging Budget 


(Continued from page 1) 


Consen will most over three quarters of ite budget this 
in 1914-18 more than half was benewed, 


ing $250 millions is being looked after in the Hyde Park lease-lend 
triangle arrangement, Mr. Ilsley did not specify. 


Also included in the budget 
amount to bonug farmers not to 
only a nominal $35 millions for 


was one very large new cost, an. 
grow wheat. But Mr, Iisley included 


It was pointed out by Mr. de Ton- 
noneour that plant activity in 1940 
was up 40% over 1939. Modernizing 
of the plant was to be completed by 
1942, he said. 


T. C. A. Traffic Declines 
Slightly in February 
From Our Own Correspondent 
‘MONTREAL. — Trans-Canada Air 
Lines carried 4,029 passengers in 
February, compared with 4,190 in 
January. Air mail carried amounted 
to 81,956 lb., against 83,460 lb. in the 
previous month. Air express: in- 
creased from 7,689 lb. in January to 
7,989 Ib. in February. ' 


Refrigerator Sales 
Lower in February 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Unit sales of 
household refrigerators in Canada 
during February totalled 4,255, com- 
pared with 5,275 units the same 
month last year. 

‘For the first two months of ‘the 
current year there were 8,618 re- 
frigerators sold, compared with 8,577 
for the like period of 1940: 


Noorduyn Aviation . 
Elects New Director 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—J. Carleton Brown; 
director of Canadian Alliance Corp. 
was elected director of Noorduyn 
Aviation Ltg. at the annual meet- 
ing. He replaces J. A. Gairdner, of 
Toronto. 


The percentage of income left to be 
spent by those with the big incomes 
is much smaller than in the lower 
brackets. Thus a married man with 
an income of $3,000 a yearrwill have 
about 86% left after paying income 
and national defense taxes. A mar- 
ried man with an income of say 
$50,000 will have 46% left while the 
man getting $100,000 will have 38% 
left. . 


Figures for the fiscal year ending | 
March 31, 1940 show that about 4% | 
of the 293,097 individual taxpayers 
paid 75% of the total receipts from 
the personal income tax. The new 
impost will greatly increase the per- 
centage collected from the smaller 
earnings group, and will embrace the 
large number of war workers whose 
incomes have risen since the war. 


Zeller’s April Sales 
Show Further Gain 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Zeller’s Limited 
sales in April will show further in- 
crease, according to Walter P: 
Zeller, chairman, speaking at the 
annual meeting. ’ 

Business in general has been on 
the up trend, he said, -but heat- 
tributed the April result largely to 
favorable Easter weather, contrast- | 
ing with last year when weather | 
was unfavorable. 


Can. Industrial Alcohol 
Declares Dividend 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Directots of Cana- 
dian Industrial Alcohol Co. have 
declared an interim dividend of 10 
cents a share on the voting and class 
B shares. Dividend is payable June 
2 to shareholders of record May 15. 

During 1940 the company paid an 
interim dividend of 15 cents a share, 
the same as in the previous year. 
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| In the fiscal year ended 
| 1940, 42% of all intome taxpaens 
Canada were getting under 
(65% of the total under $3,000 
| following table shows how the 
| increases vary in different groweg 
| income: ; 
Income of Yo increagp 
married in total 
couple* tax 
$. 2,000 133 
3,000 105 
5,000 80° 
10,000 a 
15,000 3% 
» 20,000 3 
100,000 1° 
*No depencents. , 
The single man with an incemeg 
| $700 (under the $750 exemption) pay 
no income tax. \Formérly he pit 
2% or $14 national defense tax for; 
full year. Now he .will pay 5% ¢ 
$35, increase of 150%. For 19@h 


had to pay national defense tax a & 


only half his total income. 

The single person with an incom 
of $3,000 pays 7% national defens 
tax instead of 3%. Under the of 


scale he paid combined.income ad § 


national defense -tax at the rated 


| $325 for a full year. Now he will py 


$622, an increase of over 90%. 

The man earning $100,000 a yer 
will now pay $64,347 where formerly 
he paid $52,697, increase of abot 
22%. : 

The surtax on investment incom 
is absorbed in th® new graduate 
rates and a new surtax is imposed m 
all investment income over $1, 
instead of over $5,000 as previously, 


Obituaries 


J. A. Me Cooper, vice-president ani 
general manager, Canada Colors & 
| Chemicals Ltd. of Toronto, at Te 
ronto., 3 
Sir James W. Woods, K.B.E., pres 


dent, Gordén "Mackay & ‘Co; anf 


York Knitting Mills Ltd; aged t5/d 
Toronte. ; 


R. H. Combs, president Prosi. IF 


Lite Storage Battery Co. of Canada, 
formerly general manager Canadian 
National. Carbon Co.: and founder of 
the Canadian section of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, aged 63, at 
Toronto. 
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Containing everythieg of importance that 
| the -Rt. Hon. Winston. Churchill, has 


had to say about the war up to. : 


, November, 1940. 
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f $3,000 pays 7% national defense 
tax instead of 3%. Under the old 
ale he paid combined.income and 
national defense tax at the fate,of 
325 for a full year. Now he will pay 
622, an increase of over 90%. 
The man earning $100,000 a year 
ll now pay $64,347 where formerly 
ihe paid $52,697, increase of about 
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The surtax on investment income. 


atsorbed in the new graduated 
rates and a new surtax is imposed on 
all investment income’ over $1,500 
instead ef over $5,000 as previously, 
Obituaries 
J. A. M: Cooper, vice-president and 
eneral manager, Canada Colors & 
hemicals Lté. of Totorité, at "To. 
Sir James W. Woods, K.B.E.., presi- 
dent, Gordén “Mackay & ‘Co, and 
York Knitting Mills Ltd -dged@brat 
.; Toronte. > ieee sal 
R. H. Combs, president Presi,0- 
Lite Storage Batiery Co, of Canada, 
rmerly general manager Canadian 
National Carbon Co. and founder of 


the Canadian section of the Society 
{ Automotive Engingers, aged 66, at 
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10) '—When Lord Beaver- 
prook is not producing airplanes or 
j public tribute to other 
Ministers he delights in giving large 
ivate dinners for important visit- 
ing Americans. Having done the 
honors to Mr. Harry opkins and 
Mr. Willkie he extended his hospi- 
tality to the handsome Averell Har- 
riman, who came here as the Presi- 
dent's representative to expedite the 
rt from a of what we 

t urgently need. ; 
Mr. Herriman is tall, with dark 
hair, strong features, and that slight 
stoop. whith is both attractive and 
characteristic of so many good-look- 
ing Americans. He was born rich, 
for his father, of course, was the 
creator of that vast railway king- 
dom in the days when there was no 
road rivalry to the monster that 
travelled the rails. But Averell 
iman did not waste the sub- 
stance of his inheritance. His devo- 
tion to philanthropic activities and 
his volunteer services to the State 
are in. the finest tradition of true 
inheritance. His remarks _at the 
dinner were not for publication—we 
have no warmer friend than 
welcome visitor from the U.S.A. 

* 


Controversialist 

To honor Mr. Harriman, Lord 
Beaverbrook had invited a group 
of London’s most famous editors 
and journalists (the distinction is 
not necessarily inten . Mr. Har- 
riman gazed unruffled 
lection of noble brows 
jested in the presence of men who, 
if they do not exactly direct, cer- 
tainly deflect the thunderbolts of 
ove. < 
; Lord Beaverbrook has his own 
ideas of being a host. If the ques- 
tions and answers are too polite, or 
lacking in candor, he jumps to his 
feet and tosses a high explosive con- 
troversy right into’ the centre of 
the table. Then he relapses into his 
chair with a mischievous chuckle. 
His friends have said of him that he 
is a Puck. His enemies have con- 
tended that he is a Caliban. If once 
or twice I have been a little con- 
fused myself I would say that with 
maturity he has become more like 
the kindly Lob in Barrie’s play 
“Dear Brutus,” sincerely longing to 
see everyone enter the enchanted 
wees, s * . 


The Party Pundit 


Sir Derrick Gunston, at the meet- to 


ing of the Conservative Central 
Council, raised the vexed question 
of the ideal qualifications for a 
Parliamentary candidate. His chief 
point was that the selection should 
fall on more, young men of proved 
capacity in public service. If the 
combination of youth and proved 
capacity seems a trifle illogical on 
first thought, it is undoubtedly an 
ideal much to be desired. 

The official Conservative arbiter 
on this subject is the Vice-Chairman 
of the Party, Lord Windlesham, who 
was so long known as Sir George 
Hennessy in the House of Commons. 

It is the duty of Lord Windlesham 
to approve candidates and then put 
forward his selections, rather like a 
Tacing tipster, when a constituency 
vacancy comes due. Unfortunately, 
Ocal associations have been known 
to make their own choices regard- 

of the excellent advice of the 
Party's Vice-Chairman. Lord Wind- 


dlesham, however, is a realist and 
a philosopher, as befits a member 
of an Irish family which became 
French and gave to the world that 
elixir which, after coffee and in 
company with a cigar, has cemented 
so many friendships and unfrozen 
so many confidentes. 

Lord Windlesham recognizes for 
example that while constituencies 
are proud to have their existing 
M.P.’s serve in the armed forces of 
the Crown they do not, in case a 
vacancy arises, care to adopt as 
their M.-P. a new man who is in uni- 
form and therefore unable to give 
adequate represeritation in Parlia- 
ment. The Vice-Chairman of the 
Party notes this with some misgiv- 
ings, but is forced by circumstarices 
to advise young soldiers and airmen 
(who.are surely proving their capa- 
city for public. service) that they 
have no chance against a civilian for 
adoption. All of which is not a little 
disturbing. 

In the meantime the vacancy at 
Hornsey, caused by the death of 
Captain Euan Wallace, has created 
a strange situation. Both the choir~ 


this | man of the local ass>ciation and Mrs 


Euan Wallace intimated their wil- 
lingness to stand. Both had claims 
to the loyalty of the association, but 
neither was chosen. It is relevant 
to mention that one candidate whom 
I know was asked if he were pre- 
pared to contribute £800 a year to 
the local expenses? : 

It would seem that the whole 
question of Conservative candidates 
badly needs airing and may require 
a stronger handling than is the case 
just now. 

* we » 


With the Jugoslavs 

Twice I have lunched at the 
Jugoslavian Legation and enjoyed 
the good food, the good wines and 
the good conversation of M. Ivan 
Soubotich and his gifted wife. In 
spite of the gathering menace they 
never lost heart, Over and over 
again they assured me that the 
people ‘of their country would 
never submit to German domina- 
tion. It would have been im- 
possible at that time to publish 
what they said, for diplomats must 
take their public attitude from their 
governments, but like the Greek 
Ambassador, who never hid his pro- 
British sympathies from the out- 
break of the war, M. Soubotich al- 
ways proclaimed at his ‘table his 
passionate desire for an Allied vic- 


ry. 
As for his brilliant wife with her 
reddish hair, her gifts as a romantic 
novelist, and her accomplishments 
as a lawyer, I cannot imagine any- 
one so thoroughly feminine tolerat- 
ing for a moment the dumb, drab 
creature which Hitler holds to be 
the ideal of German womanhood. 


Copyright, 1941, The Financial Post and 
The Sunday Times, London. 


Gatineau Power Co. Net 
Cut by Taxes, Exchange 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL. — Decline in Gati- 
neau Power Co. net profits last year 
was mainly due to a sharp increase in 
taxes and premium required to meet 
the major portion of the company’s 
obligations payable in United States 
funds, the annual meeting was told 

by G. Gordon Gale, president. ‘ 
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the test tube of ty has now 
extended into Canadian com- 
munities. ‘In these centres the cam- 
paign is organized and co-ordinated 
with the Canada-wide drive of the 
Department of National War Serv- 
ices. It has the full collaboration of 
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In the last war in England, collec- 
tion of otherwise wasted fats yielded 
basic material in one year (1917) for 
1,300 tons of glycerin, enough of this 
element of explosives for 18 million 
shélls. In the United States salvage 


the Canadian Institute of Secondary | 


Materials, embracing the leading 


But Canada has not the density of 


€| population, the extensive salvage 


and effort, justified by the yield in 
“found money” of U.S. exchange 


facilities, the intensive industrial 
development of England. The dist- 


and war supply materials? Or is it|:< 


primarily a patriotic emotional ap- 
peal to inculcate war thrift and na- 
tional discipline in conserving war 
assets? Is it an outlet for latent en- 
ergies. anxious to contribute to the 
war effort, but with practical results 
of negligible value? 

Either objective is of course com- 
mendable. But in terms of directing 
war resources ‘and energies, the 
more. practical aspects of the prob- 
lem command priority. 

The answers cannot‘be fully or 
accurately given until the current 
campaign is fully under way. Un- 
officially, the drive is intended to 
test just how great the practical re- 
sults will be on a voluntary, patrio- 
tic appeal to citizens. A major aim 
is to make the nation salvage con- 
scious, should jt later become essen- 
tial and compulsofy to wrest “every- 
thing but the squeal” from the 
carcass of Canada’s raw materials, 

The campaigners are particularly 
spurred by the astounding achieve- 
ments in England over the past year, 
and-in the United States in the last 
war. Quite apart from that, a sharp 
incentive is provided solely by the 
extent to which salvaged materials 
are.used to supplement primary sup- 
plies of Canadian industry; and the 
imports required by the insuffi- 
ciency of Canadian salvage sources. 

In thé United Kingdom last year 


and the smaller centres the rela- 
tively limited .volume of salvage 
available is out of proportion to the 


Therefore it will be no mean 
achievement if Canada attains as 
much as 50-75% of the potential ob- 
jective indicated by our imports of 
scrap materials, and what we should 
ideally reach (with our smaller 
population) to match Britain’s rec- 
ord last year. Even a quarter of the 
possible scope of national salvage 
would cover almost the entire bud- 
get of $5.5 millions for which the 
Canadian War Services recently ap- 
pealed to the public. In the absence 

f any official specific objective, a 
mark of $5 millions in the first year 
of the campaign would represent a 
definite step forward in mobilizing 
every last available resource to 
bolster Canada’s war effort. 

If Britain can muster $75 millions 
of salvage from a population four 
times that of Canada, this country’s 
households should be able to pro- 
duce nearly $19 millions of salvage 
in a year. Oddly enough, this last 
total is close to Canada’s annual 
bill of U. S. extnhnange for imports of 


Keeping Posted . . 


By JOHN C. KIRKWOOD 


How did short-statured, sandy- 
haired Adelard Godbout, Quebec's 
Premier, get where he is? How did 
he defeat Duplessis, who seemed set 
to remain in power for a decade? 
How did he put through his votes+ 
for-women legislation against the 
opposition of the Church? 

These and other questions -are 
answered in sparkling language by 
Leslie Roberts in his article; “Que- 
bec’s Godbout,” in Maclean’s Maga- 
zine. It is a graphic and interpreta- 
tive article on the man who is revo- 
lutionizing Quebec in many ways. 
He is modernizing public instruction, 
rousing his compatriots to hurry and 
learn He says that Quebec 
must fit its sons and daughters to 
compete in the all-Canadian market 
by producing engineers, geologists, 
businessmen. A 


~ 
How to Run Restaurants 

In addition to a restaurateur’s abil- 
ity to turn out good products and to 
buy raw. materials wisely, he must, 
says Canadian Hotel Review, be able 
to estimate his daily sales so as to 
avoid overproduction. He must 
know real estate. He should have 
some knowledge of engineering, 
salesmanship, advertising, personnel, 
public relations, insurance, taxes, 
finance, accounting, interior decorat- 
ing and human relations. ; 

It is not strange,:therefore, that 
training for restaurant management 
is now being given in some univer- 
otis. ~ a - 


Research Home 

A research home has been built in 
Urbana, ILL, by the Institute of Boiler 
and Radiator Manufacturers, for the 
study of radiator heating. The house 


“is a six-room, two-story home with 


attached garage and a full basement, 
and is typical of a large number of 
homes now being built for those of 


Ib,, with a maximum effective rarige 
of 300 yards. It uses a .45 calibre 
projectile, and bursts at a rate 
equivalent to 450-500 per minute. 
This gun can be made in large quan- 
tities at an extremely low cost—at 
the rate of 1,000 per day should the 
demand develop. The gun is fed 
from a magazine clip which holds 20 
standard .45 calibre cartridges. A 
description, with illustrations, of this 
gun appears in the April issue of 
Canadian Machinery. ‘ 
- 


Druggists’ Toes Trod On 
Variety stores are increasing in 
number of Canada: One variety 
chain is,planning to open 25 néw 
stores this year, mostly in smaller 
towns and cities. These variety or- 
ganizations are live merchandisers 
and, says Drug Merchandising, are 
tramping painfully on the toes of 


“ 
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from households and similar sources, 
and most of it in the larger centres 
where there are adequate systems 
for collection and handling, distri- 
bution and In short, 
where itinerant junk collectors and 
peddlers operate in conjunction 
with receiving yards and dealers, as 
well as the larger concerns with 
sorting, cleaning and conversion 
plants. 

How much can this regular yield 
of household salvage be increased 
by the intensified wartime appeal of 
the present campaign? In some 
quarters it is felt that extended 
salvage of household wastes, and 
cellar or work bench discards, will 
do well to add $1 million to $2 mil- 
lions to the present household total. 
On top .of this, however, it is now 
hoped the campaign will corral sev- 
eral hundred thousand tons- of 
broken down and discarded farming 
and mining machinery—chiefly the 
former—which would add another 
$2 millions to $4 millions to. the 
yield. 

Results to Date 

Such results would add from $3 
to $6 millions to the’salvage volume 
from household sources—thereby 


ea 


and proportionate 
donations in a number of other 
centres of varying size. 
’ Uses for Salvage 

The saving of U. S. funds through 
cutting down imports, and the earn- 
ing of war charity donations, are 
primary aims and most readily ap- 
praised results of the salvage cam- 
paign. But quite as important, in 
the view of campaign “sponsors, is 
the creation of new and readily 
tapped sources in Canada for many 
of the supplies needed by war in- 
dustries. : 

The campaign is predicated on the 
free ‘donation of salvage materials 
by householders, and its collection 
and preliminary sorting on a volun- 
tary basis by patriotic or commun- 
ity organizations. In-most centres; 
campaign officials say, it has been 
found impractical and too costly te 
expect the local garbage collection 
system or the established salvage 
trade to gather up contributions. 

The existing facilities of the sal- 
vage and waste processing industry 
are being relied on, however, for the 
purchase of the salvaged materials 
and their further sorting, cleaning, 
processing and distribution into 
regular industrial channels. 


The maker of the \Will,. grown old, 
‘ died. His Will made careful provision 
for his family. But his friend Jim had 
grown old, too. His health was broken; 
he was unable to serve as Executor. 


cee 


One advantage of naming the Crown Trust 
Company as one of your executors is that 
we are a continuing corporate organization, 
always ready and able to serve. 


Crown Trust 
Company 


Executors :: Trustees :: Financial Agents 
MONTREAL TORONTO 


MILLIONS OF TINY HOLES 
.-» Make a BETTER ROOF! 


Increasingly they are adding drug : 


‘items, particularly toiletry products, 


to their lines. You'll see on variety 
store counters many things not for- 
merly seen there—50-cent tooth 
brushes, higher priced hair tonics, 
giant size toothpastes, shaving 
creams and hand lotions, by way of 
example. Drug Merchandising sug- 
gests that increased private brand 
merchandising ori ‘the part of drug- 
gists has led some manufacturers, for 
their own protection, to put their 
products through other channels 
where they will not have to take 
second place to private brands and 
similar merchandise. ; 


In your own case are you influ- 
enced to buy by advertisements in 


in black and white? 
white, let it be said, is by no means 
“licked” in every instance by color. 
Here’s what one manufacturer says, 
after three tests of four-color adver- 
tisements: 

“In each ease where such a test was 
made, we found that the number of 


be! orders per 1,000 circulars from the 


lor job was lower than the num- 
er resulting from the black and 
white job.” 


J-M PERFORATED ASBESTOS 


Today’s Newest Roofing Develop 


) FELT 


ment . . Minimizes “Blistering” 


The Ideal Felt for New Roofs and Re-Roofing 


: Long. famous for fire-, weather- and wear-resisting built-up 
roofs, Johns-Manville now offers a new kind o 
material! \t’s called 15-Ib. *Perforated Asbestos Felt and it 


f roofing 


increases roof service by reducing blisters—defying roofing’s ' 


Enemy No. 1, the sun. A glance at the diagram shown here 
tells you how this improved felt helps to make.a better, longer- 


lasting roof. 


If you are building a new plant or,modernizing existing 
buildings, it will pay.you to get the facts on this newest roofing 
development. Take advantage of J-M’s service that provides ‘ . 


a 


han as 
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QUICK DELIVERY on a wide range of roofings and other 
essential building materials listed below; of J-M’s PLANNING 
ASSISTANCE on building or modernization; of TIME AND 
COST SAVINGS resulting from fast, labor-saving applicatton 
methods. A telephone call, wire or letter to your nearest J-M 
‘office will help you to speedsthe work on construction jobs. 


r, 1940. “ . The Main Lodge surrounded by cottages and cabins. ' 
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Season Opens May 22—Come up for the 24th Week-end 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE 
-” €O. LIMITED 
Mine and Factory of Asbestos, P.Q. 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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Make this vacation the best you ever had. Muskoka Beach inn on the 
shores of Lake Muskoka provides accommodation to suit every taste 
end pocketbook. Here you will find all the conveniences of home in a 
Setting of beautiful landscape, sparkling water and clear, sestful air that 
jnluhes hay fever like magic. Muskoka Inn provides all facilities 

Gctive sports, perfect relaxation or . High quality food, expertly 
*erved, will please the most discriminating guest. Comfortable, spring 
Your stay « happy one. 


WRITE Phone -Gfavenhurst 29 


Mushoha Beach Inn 
MUSKOKA BEACH, ONTARIO sneeen perenne: 
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In Good Fashion 
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Recognize Fact That 1941 is Year of Crisis of | 


Which Recent Events Are But | 
Higher Business and’ Good Earnings Not 


Considered 


ty! 


‘ ‘ 
' 


Markets have continued to mark time and indicate that they do 
not regard the recent Balkan campaign as a decisive factor in the 
outcome of the war. A glance at the chart which accompanies this 
column will show the contrast between what has happened to date 
this spring and the reaction beginning just about a year ago. Probably 
this is new evidence of stock market reluctance to discount the same 


influence twice, Last 
with the real difficulties. 


spring's debacle brought investors‘face to face 


Actually, considerable satisfaetion can be derived from the fact F 
that stock rharkets have not gone to pieces in-the face of setbacks in 
the war, rising taxes and other difficulties, They came close to 
collapsing last May and in doing this discounted a lot of bad news. 
Thus today’s prices take into account thuch of the troubles ahead. 
Moreover, business activity has risen far above the levels of a year 


ago. 


Even if this does not any more than overcome the heavier 


Last week the annual meeting of 
Famous Players was convened and 
without 


taxation and cost factors, it promises to maintain a good level of} 


earnings. 
a a .f 
indiscriminate Yields 

Investors who need income +have 
opportunities to pick up leading 
stocks at unusually high yields while 
present prices prevail. Present yields 
raay be no higher than could have 
been found from time to time since 
the war started, but it is still worth- 
while to keep an eye on yields from 
dividend paying stocks particularly 
when added income is required to 
pay the steadily rising taxes. 

When stocks with long-term divi- 
dend records can be bought to yield 
6 to 8% where a year ago yields 
under 4% were common, it is a 
noteworthy situation. For example, 
look at the list which follows: 

‘Recent 1940 Curr. Yield 
price divds. — yr. ago 


¢ 
Bell Tele. .. 154 
B. A, Oil... 16% 
Bldg. Prod... 15 
Consumers’ 


co 
23 
71 
. 15% 
. 2 
OY 
. 23% 
21% 
Moore Corp.. 45 
Nat. Brewer. 23% 
Shawinigan. 13% 0.90 

This Hst is not complete. It d 
not pretend to include the highest 
yields as it is not hard to find stocks 
returning 10 to 12% based on re- 
cent prices and last year’s dividend 
payments. 

Nor. is it possible to discern any 
clear evidence of discrimination on 
the part of investors, It might be ex- 
pected, for example, that investors 
in ‘the iron and steel trades where 
war orders are particularly heavy 
and rate of operation: at peak levels 
would recognize the likelihood that 
the end ofthe war would mean the 
end of demand for war materials, It 
might be. expected that companies 
participating in the accelerating rate 
of business and higher national in- 
come without depending on direct 
war orders would find greater favor, 

But current yield-on International 
Nickel is 62%, on Ford of Canada 
64% and on Steel-of Canada common 
oaly 46%, On the other hand as 
strong a company as Laura Secord— 
entirely a peacetime business—gives 
89%, Take two companies such as 
Dominion Foundries & Steel and 
National Steel Car where the public 
could be expected to feel that de- 
pendence on war business was above 
the average, yet on both of these 
dompanies’ common shares, yields 
are 5.4%. / 

o o o 
@ Peculiar Problem 

In the event that Canada is forced 
to liquidate holdings of U. S. securi- 
ties—a matter which does not appear 
imminent—there is one group of in- 
vestors in Canada who will be placed 
in a peculiar position. These are the 
executives and employees of many 
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Canadian branches of U. S. compan- ft 


jes. It is common practise for the 


- parent company to encourage em- 


Pipyees to invest in shares of their 
Own company. But when it comes to 
employees of the Canadian branch 
this usually means investing in the 
U. S. company because the Canadian 
unit is a wholly owned subsidiary of 
the parent firm. 

Supposing, for example, that the 
president of the Canadian subsidiary 
of any large U. S. company buys 
shares in the parent concern. He 
would regard these shares as in real- 
ity an investment in his own com- 
pany and* would rightly consider 
that he had a direct incentive in 
Layton for increased earnings for 
his own subsidiary from which he 
fwould derive benefit through his 
holdings in the U. S. company. 

es es ¢ 

is Own Com 
we Ss this as be required to 
give up his investment in his own 

mpany? Or is his position so basic¢- 
glly different that exceptions would 
be made in his case? 

The Financial Post cannot fore- 
Gast what goVernment policy in 
guch a case would be. But suppos- 
fng that exceptions were made for 
en executive of a Canadian subsidi- 

who held only a few shares 
should 


Linked with the reports ‘of: im- 
pending-changes in Famous Players 
are evidences of new and aggressive 
competition from the new theatre 
chain being built up by Odeon 
Theatres of Canada Lid. Head of 
Odeon Theatres of Canada is Paul 
Nathanson, son of N. L. Nathanson, 
president of ‘Famous Players Cana- 
dian Corp. 


Odeon Theatres, it is suggested, is 
being built up by a combination of 


|| Canadian and British capital with 


Market Opinions 


Commentators draw encourage- 
ment from the market’s resistance 
to obvious threats. 

Brookmire Counselor, New York 
—The Balkan campaign has subject- 
ed the stock market to a test which 
it has come through in an encour- 
aging fashion. Although giving 
ground when the headlines were 
disturbing, the market revealed no 
real liquidating pressure and this 
week has displayed rather good sup- 
port. Further shocks may come 
from abroad, of course, but the 
‘market appears in much better posi- 
tion to stand them; and the rise 
in earnings and dividends provides 
a strong basis for maintaining port- 
folios invested in stocks that hold 
high promise for sharing in prevail- 
ing expansive and inflationary 
trends. 

* ¢ ¢ 


Barron's, N.Y. (The Dow Theorist) 
—The interpretation of this column 
remains that of a secondary down 
trend in a primary bear trend. This 
interpretation, of course, is based 
on the Dow Theory principle that a 
trend is regarded as being still un- 
der way until reversed 


cognized formally until the signal 
occurs. 


Financial World, N.Y.—More and 
more investors will seek out good 
dividend paying stocks, as replace- 
ments for non-payers or thase with 
inadequate yields, as the need for 
greater revenues to meet higher 
taxes becomes recognized—and it is 
this type of issue that should con- 
stitute the bulk of the average in- 
dividual’s holdings. e stock mar- 
ket in general appears to be ap- 
proaching a buying point for more 
speculative issues, but in light of 
prospective conditions any pur- 


‘| chases of shares of this kind should 


be held to a small percentage of 
one’s total commitments and with 
full knowledge of the risks. 


Barron's, N.Y. (The Trader)— 
—Since the market from now on 
will be; able to deal realistically 
with the factors of taxes and war 
economy, the only uncertainty to be 
aced is American participation in 
the war. The list of ismponderables, 
therefore, is gradually disappearing 
and’ once the worst is known: the 
market should traditionally begin 
to look to other possibilities. Al- 
ready bereft of emotionalism; and 
therefore, steadily approaching a 
shock-proof basis, stocks are in an 
area where long-term buying risks 
are receding and the probable re- 
wards of courage are increasing. 


Dairy Corp. Year 
Said Satisfactory 


Dairy Corp. of Canada has just fin- 


Oscar Deutsch supplying the Bri- 
tish capital. Control is in Canada, it 
ie stated. 

Management Contract 

A point of interest in this connec- 
tion is the fact that the five-year 
hiring contract between Famous 
Riayers and its managing director, 
N. L. Nathanson, and its director of 
theatre operations, J. J. Fitzgibbons, 
expires July 1, 1941. 

So far it is understood these con- 
tracts have not been renewed and 
interests headed by Mr. Nathan- 
son are’ endeavoring to purchase 
control of Famous Players. 

It is quite possible, of course, that 
new contracts Will be negotiated 
satisfactory to both sides. 


Paramount Publix Corp., prede- 
cessor to Paramount Pictures, ac- 
quired about 94% of the outstanding 
common shares of Famous Players 
in 1930 through an exchange of stock 
on the basis of four shares éf Para- 
mount Publix for each five of 
Famous Players. Since then Para- 
mount was reorganized in 1935, fol- 


lowing a period of bankruptcy, and’ 


holders of the old company’s com- 
mon shares received one quarter 
Share of new common for each old 
share held, plus a warrant entitling 
the holder to subscribe up to Aug. 


At the annual mee the Board 
of Trade Club, Toronto, by acclama- 
tion 1 Vice-Chairman John E. 

chairman for the com- 


president, 

tractors Association; director, Engi- 
neérs Club of Toronto; and mem 
Association of. Professional Engi- 
neérs of Ontario. 


Ford of Canada 
Doubles Output 


New Peaks in Sales, 
Wages Reached in 1940 
. —Bettered in 1941 


Reviewing operations in 1940 at 
the annual meeting of the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. of Canada, Wallace R. Camp- 
bell, president, stated that every 
phase of the company’s business had 
been affected by participation in 
the Enipire’s war effort. Production 
value doubled to reach a new high 
level, half the total production be- 
ing for military vehicles. Sales for 
military purposes in Canada and the 
Empire aggregated $45.6 millions 
against total sales pf $86.1 millions. 

Profit before income and excess 
profits taxes was 24.1% higher than 
in 1939; after taxes, net profit was 
14.2% lower. 

At the end of the year employees 
Numbered 11,486, an increase of 
48.6% from the previous year end. 
$17.8 millions was paid in wages and 
salaries, highest in company history. 


Wages up 48% 

By mid-April workers numbered 
13,236 and the monthly payroll was 
$2.2 millions. On an annual basis 
current wage and salary payments 
are running 48.3% ahead of 1940. 
The Windsor plant has been operat- 
ing on a six-day week, with many 
departments operating 24 hours a 


30, 1935, to a unit consisting of one | day. 


quarter common share and one fifth 
ot a share of second preferred for $2. 
Stock Options 

Along with the nt con- 
tract already mentioned there was 
granted. by Famous Players five op- 
tions, dating from April 15, 1936, 
whereby certain executives and dir- 
ectors could buy a total of 50,000 
common shares over a five year 
period. This was later amerided to 
make the total 55,000 shares in five 
blocks of 11,000 shares each. To date 
a total of 33,000 shares has been 
taken up under these options at $13 
a share for the first block, $13.65 a 
share for the second and $15 a share 
for the third. The fourth block has 
not yet been taken up and the date 
for its exercise has been twice ex- 
tended, now maturing April 30 this 
year, with the final block due July 
15, 1941. 1 

In the meantime, Odeon Theatres 
has a total of 12 theatres in Van- 
couver,, one of which was recently 
opened and two more are under con- 
struction. The two theatres being 
built in this area are estimated to 
cost a total of $100,000. It is said that 
Odeon is planning to build or acquire 
other theatres in British Columbia 
and it has also started operations in 
Ontario. Odeon Theatres and asso- 
ciated interests have just acquired a 
site in Lethbridge, Alta., on which 
they plan to build a new theatre by 
Dec, 1, at a reported cost of $150,000, 


Valuable Outlet 

Last year Famous Players reported 
net profits of just under $1 million. 
Paramount Pictures reported net of 
$7.6 millions, including Famous 
Players interest in its consolidated 
statement. Famous Players has been 
an important contributor of earn- 
ings, although on the $1 a share an- 
nual dividend the actual cash re- 
ceived by Paramount would be only 
about $400,000 annually. 

Of considerably greater import- 
ance is probably the preference 
which this control gives Paramount 
in booking films in Canada. Famous 
Players is the largest motion picture 


-| operator in Canada, controlling or 


having an interest in over 300 
theatres. Film rentals from such a 
chain will be important and some- 
thing which Paramount probably 
values highly. ‘ 


Plant Expansion Aids 

Adaptation of plant to war needs 
Soils af 0 Bis ceaeeekaaee anion 
ca a expan- 
sion in the five years’ preceding the 
war. 

Overseas subsidiaries had an in- 
crease of 38% in the sales, largely 
military. Non-military sales de- 
Clined 29%. ; 

The ees progress has been 
much ai by the Imperial system 
of tariff erences. Continued ac- 
cess to markets on preferen- 
tial terms is a matter of serious con- 
cern to the company, Mr. Campbell 
said, adding that 22% of Ford of 
Canada’s total assets consist of in- 
vestments in subsidiaries and “ac- 
counts owing by them to the parent 
company. 


Odeon Theatres 

Opens New Unit 
New Chain Headed By 
Paul Nathanson Growing 
in B. C. 


Odeon Theatres of Canada Ltd. 
recently opened a new theatre in 
Vancouver which it had leased from 
Estates Limited. The new chain of 
theatres beirfg organized by Odeon 
now includes 12 theatres in Vancou- 
ver, two of which are jn process of 
construction, and a new theatre being 
built in Victoria. The company also 
has interests in eastern Canada. 


Estimated cost of the two theatres. 


being built in Vancouver at present 
totals $100,000. 

It is said that Odeon is also plan- 
ning to get other theatres in British 


Columbia, some of which it may- 


construct. 

The company is said to be control- 
led by Canadian interests and financ- 
ed. by both Canadian and British 
Capital. The president is Paul L. 
Nathanson, Toronto. 


JOINS TRADERS FINANCE 
H. R. Milner, Edmonton, has been 
elected director of Traders Finance 
Cea‘ io Pas See 
‘ o n. 
Quebec. : 
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‘| more would elapse 


sufficient tonnage at lake ports to 
imp traffic. 


to show an improvement, 

since June and July of last year were 
very disappointing, said Mr. Cover- 
In addition to expecting more 


the United States tourist trade. 

In this connection Mr, Coverdale 
said he believed “Canada was losing 
more than she gained” by not pro- 
viding foreign exchange for move- 
ment of Canadians across the border. 

Shipbuilding Important 

In referring to subsidiary activi- 
ties, Mr, Coverdale said in 1940 a 
heavy shipbuilding programme had 
been undertaken. He said additional 
Ways are now being laid down to 
provide for larger cargo boats. Oper- 
ations of Davie Shipbuilding, he said, 
were assuming a more and more im- 
portant place in the company picture. 

Answering a _ stockholder, Mr. 
Coverdale drew attention to the fact 
that no consideration could be given 
to common dividends under the reor- 
ganization plan until 1943. 


Brazilian Traction 
Progress Quickens 


First Quarter Gains Over 
1940 — March Earnings 
Up 18% 


Improved earnings trend for Bra- 
zilian Traction, Light & Rower Co., 
which first became evident last 
July, have continued with acceler- 
ated pace into 1941. : 

for the first quarter 
show a gain of 15.59% in net earn- 
ings, gross earnings having risen 
10.83%, while operating expenses 
(before depreciation and amortiza- 
tion) advanced only 6%. 

Improvement shown for March is 
more marked than that for the three 
months, The gain in gross earnings 
was 11.79%, that of net earnings was 


Dominio 
18.13%, and operating expenses in- | Gordon & Bely 


creased at the slower pace of 5 31% 
coor the corresponding figures for 
Brazilian Traction, 
Three Months 

1941 


_§ s 
Gross earn. ... 9,811,031 8,851,929 
Oper. exps. .... 4,654,779 4,391,318 


5,156,252 4,460,611 
th of March 


+++ 3,343,,381 2,990,633 
+ 1,557,872 1,479,212 


1,785,509 1,511,421 18.13 
Operating results shown dollars at 
ga to final 


avérage rates of exchange, 
adjustment in annual accoun 


Standard Radio 
Shares Listed 
Exchange for Rogers- 


ht & Power * 
March 31 

1940 - Incr. 
% 
10.83 
6.00 
15.59 


11.78 
5.31 


Majestic Stock Is Being | Bust. Anker! 


Carried Out 


Class A shares of Standard Radio 
Ltd. were called for trading on the 


$7 millions compared with $7.9 
millions in May a year ago. 

In spite of the drop this month, 
the first four months of 1941 show 
an increase of about $2.5 millions 
over the corresponding period of 
1940, Late payments in April re- 
sulted in that month showing a 
gain over a year ago of about $325,- 
000 instead of the drop of about the 
same amount which first estimates 
indicated. 

Seven extras are being paid this 
month. Brewers & Distillers of 
Vancouver is paying 10 cents a 
share, Canadian Oil Companies is 
paying 12% cents a share and St. 
Lawrence Flour 50 cents a share. 
Other extras include three cents a 
share by Corporate Investors, two 
cents a share by Toburn Gold and 
one cent each by Kirkland Lake 
and Privateer. 


Initiate Dividends 


Three companies are paying in- 
itial dividends. Zellers has declar- 
ed 20 cénts a share; Itispiration 
Mining two .cents a share; and 
Anglo-Canadian Oil four cents 

International Metal Industries is 
reducing arrears on its preferred 
and class A prefererd by extra pay- 
ments of $3 a share and Remington 
Rand has declared a stock dividend 
of 10%. : . 

Monthly Dividends 
1941 ae 


22,938,309 

| 6,779,319 

28,740,412 

23,487,730 

1,027,144 

92,303,042 $9,872,014 
Summary of May — : 


March 
April ..ccccseeceess 
May eteeee eee eteaee 


1940 


$ 
7,922,144 
36,703,000 


45,278,373 44,630,144 
Dividend Payments 


Industrials and Utilities 
y: Rate Date Amount 


$ x 
Ang.-Can. Tele., pf. .. .68iq 56,787 
ga eared ta et Sie 
Bue Ribbon. ,e-* 62hq 16.656 
B. C. Telephone, 2nd p. 1.50q 
Distil., p. .... .50 


6,975,373 
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Inter. Metal, p. & A pf. 1.50q 
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Mining Companies 
te #10 6 


Toronto Stock Exchange on April 29, | Thier, rene. 


1941. Ticker abbreviation is STR. 
The listing covers 200,000 shares. 
Standard Radio is the new name 
tor Rogers Majestic Corp. and the 
latter company’s shares are being re- 


; Do., extra 
moved from trading. Following issue Toburh Gol 


of supplementary letters patent cov- 


ering the change of name, reduction | U 


of capital and distribution to share- 
holders, the London & Western Trust 
Co., Toronto, is the new 


issuing 
shares on and after April 29. London | A®s!e-Can 


& Western is also 


Marsh, Pp 
Canada Wire & Cable Co., has as- Domi 


additional duties of treas- 


7. Approved on Behalf of the Board: 


tPayable in U. 8. funds. 
al of Foreign Ex- 


Agnew-Surpass Stock 
in Toronto 


and common shares of 
Shoe Stores, Lid, 


957 | of Vancouver Limited and its Subsidiary Companies 
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MONTREAL, — A. W. Whitaker 
Jr., general manager and chief », 
gineer of Aluminum Co. of 
has been elected a director 
Saguenay Electric Co. He replacy 
the late O. M. Montgomery. 
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Brewers & Distillers of Vancouver 
Limited and Wholly owned:Subsidiary 
Companies : 

CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 3ist, 1940 


ASSETS 
Current Assets: 

Inventories of Stocks on hand, on consignment and in 
transit, valued on the basis of cost or market prices 
whichever were the lower— 

Bulk and tled Beer, Whiskies and Spirits 

Imported Spirits and Alcoolats, etc., for blending 

Materials and Supplies 

Barrels and D: 


$1,937,216.90 
Sundry Debtors .09 
Less: 
Reserve for Doubtful Aceounts 


Bonds of the Government of the Dominion of Canada, ‘at 
market value withyaccrued interest 
Cash at Banks and on hand 


52,429.20 477,634.89 . 


$3,496,990. 


Equities in Affiliated Companies at Estimated Value 34,716.48 


Deferred Charges: 
Insurance and Prepaid Items ..........ccccescescccsseceee os 


Fixed Assets: 


19,578.17 


Other Fixed Assets at cost with the exception of certain 
properties which are carried at new replacement value of 
$236,310.17. as determined by the Canadian General 
Appraisal Company Limited at March 31, 1923, together 
with subsequent additions at cost 

Buildings $2,184,478.51 

Machinery aad Equipment 1,186,826.30 

Office Furniture and Fixtures 14,266.85 

Automobiles and Trucks .......+ses oeseocecs 27,308.22 

27,410.92 
. $3,440,300.80 


Less— 
Reserve for Depreciation 2,149,250.54 


Licenses, Goodwill, etc., stated at the excess of the declared 
value of the consideration for the acquisition, in 1918, 
of certain fixed assets over the net book value thereof at 
that date, and cost of patent re malting process — Iléss 


amounts written off on geeeeeeess 513,867.44 ; 


—— ee 2,201) 
Sg ae 


* LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities: 4 


Sundry Creditors ........ccececssserenresecwbecnsaesecmes eve $ 128,186.15 
Reserve for Income, Excess Profits and Other Taxes 347,210.43 


Reserve fer Contingencies 


4 Capital Surplus Cree eee eee eee terete ease eeeeeeeses ii aubs Ghevde 
Share a and Earned Surplus: % 
482-| Share 


Authorized: 750,000 Shares of $5.00 each : 
Issued: 608,964 Shares less 31,246 Shares held by a Subsid- 
jary Company~—577,738 Shares .........cesccsisevasess -« $23,886,690. 
Earned Surplus—Per Statement attached .......... bieaRisae ageaet «a2, 


CWatingent Liabilities: 7 : 
Guarantees eer ere eee reese eeeeeeeee seeeeeeeeeee . 


H.-S. TOBIN, A. P. HORNE, Direct® 


‘ AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS ; 
We have made an examination of the books and accounts of Brewers & sary 
as at December 31, 1940, ye 


obtained all the information and explanations which we have required a we 
that, in our opinion, the above Consolidated Balance Sheet is properly the 

on the basis indicated rein, so as to exhibit a true and correct view of ia 
of the combined affairs of Brewers &. Distillers of Vancouver ed 


| Subsidiary Companies, according to the best of our information and the ¢ 


given to us and as shown by the books of the Companies. 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., Chartered Aggeusiee? 


Vancouver, B.C., February 20, 1941. . ee 
BREWERS & DISTILLERS OF VANCOUVER LIMITED AND’ 
WHOLLY OWNED SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF EARNED SURPLUS AND PROFIT anp 108 
POR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 180 | ap 208 
$2,049. 


Earned Surplus—Balance as at December 31, 1939 

juct: Ys . 
po BR rere enact ere: pide sikeadeese? 433,303.50 9 
Amount written off value of Licenses, Goodwill, awe 


’ 


f 


iis for the year ended December 31, 1940. before providiris 
mnaesneted items He C40 bess oes cueme de eben. 4+s vee 8 061,321.23 
: ve Salaries and Fees Seeeeeeee ee eee eeeee 47,006.00°° 
Pees psrtesherefccseseeetee 13,750.90 
; eS seteeeeetee Seer eeseeweceeeetense eee 
Depreciation TCT RSE eee Re eee eeteeeenense 133,641.94 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes ....... tee 306,645.39) 


Balance being Earned Surplus as at December 31, 1940 ..,.+++ 
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Capital Gain, 40% Higher Income Realized by 
Purchase of Selected High Yield Securities 


Is it safe to purchase high-yielding securities? 
Utmost caution might say “No,” but the pressure of taxes and the 


w yiel 
Saat Chronicle” of London, 


ds of high-grade securities are forcing the issue. And the 


offers a study which shows that 


ution, like optimism, can be carried to excess. 
The “Chronicle's” investigator assumed that investors normally 


everestimate the prospects of a good security and similarly overesti- 


ma 


te the risk attached to a more’speculative security. From this as- 
sumption, he attempted to determine what would happen to the 


investor who deliberately sought out the higher yielding issues. 


Careful Restrictions 

But before buying the iene) 
get UP rules to avoid some of the) 
more obvious pitfalls. The sum to | 
be invested was to be spread over | 
9 to 40 securities giving the highest 
yields possible, The companies rep- 
ted had to be listed on the Lon- | 
don Stock Exchange and be capital- 
ized at over £1 million. Further, no; 
security would be bought unless its | 
yield was higher than the average | 
for high-yielding securities as a 
whole, nor could it be purchased if 
the market price were below what 
it had been a year earlier. 

As with all investment lists, the 
high-yield portfolio should be re- 
viewed at intervals. The investi- 
gator chose to review his list every 
two months, selling those which had 
fallen in price below the figure 12 
months¥before and reinvesting in 
issues which satisfied his require- 


ments. 


40% More Income 

Following these rules, a portfolio 
was selected as at Mar. 23, 1939, and | 
was revised from time to time ac- | 
cording to the rules. Taking the 
initial value of the portfolio as 100, 
and that of the Financial News 
(U.K) Industrial Index of security 
prices as 100 at the same date, the 
capital value of the portfolio chang- 
ed as follows: 

High-Yield Financial 
— Index 
95.2 
Maar 23, 1941 82.8 

The comparison shows that the 

high-yield securities had a better 
than average market performance, 
despite the disturbed times. 
* To compare the income received, 
the Financial News Index was again 
used, and a list of 30 securities 
selected, Over the period, the high- 
yield securities produced roughly 
#% more income. 

The “Chronicle” adds a word of 
caution. Although the investiga- 
tion showed that from market ac- 
tion and from income received the 
high-yield group proved more satis- 
factory, this applies only to compar- 
able securities. It does not follow, 
for example, that foreign govern- 
ment high-yielding securities are 
preferable to home government low- 
yield issues, But among foreign 
government securities, the higher 
yielding issues are likely to prove 
more satisfactory than the low, pro- 
viding always that the rules laid 
down by the programme are strictly 
adhered to, 


Drawback For Canadians 
Most obvious drawback to the plan 
is that in the event of a general 
market decline, the investor would | 
have to sell all his holdings at a loss, 
and would not be able to reinvest 
until prices moved higher. It would 
appear that this restriction would ef- 
fectively rule out the greater part of 
Canadian corporation bonds at the 
present time. Out of 44 corporation 
bonds quoted on the daily sheets of 
A. E. Ames & Co., 11 give yields of 
5% and better. But of these 11 only 
three are quoted as high as a year 


a7 for every’ 
SY purpose 


Barher Ellis 
of Canada, Limited 


TORONTO - BRANTFORD 
Lal eS FROM COAST TO COAS 


ago. A few more issues suitable to 
the plan doubtless could be found 
in the corporation and municipal 
sections, but it is improbable if a 
list could be prepared which would 
give a satisfactory degree of diversi- 
fication. 

An investor who wished to experi- 
ment along the lines suggested by 
the “Investors’ Chronicle” would ap- 
parently have to remain liquid until 
bond prices develop more resistance. 


* . . 


Unofficial Ambassadors 
Not all the canvassing for’the 138 
tory Loan will be done in da. 
Representatives of Canadian - 
cial houses in New York have. been 
laking steps to ensure maximum 
subscriptions on the part of Cana- 
dian subsidiaries of U. S. firms. Par- 
ent companies and private indivi- 
duals are themselves prevented from 
buying directly into Victory Loans 
because of neutrality laws, but the 
U. S. head office in many. cases has 
the final word on the amounts their 
subsidiaries in Canada will buy. 


The Canadian bond men in New 
York who are doing this advance 
missionary work have, in many 
cases, made a specialty of Canadian 
issues in that market. A good de- 
mand-for Canadian U, S.-payable is 
reported to have been built up, par- 
ticularly in New England, where 
the Canadian issues, favored by the 
Dominion's high credit rating and 
the good yields available, occupy a 
leading position in any portfolio 


changes. 
aa 7 * 


Boosting Canada 


Salient feature of a survey of the 
financial position of Canada, recent- 
ly published by McMaster, Hutchin- 
son & Co. of Chicago, is that Can- 
ada’s willingness and ability to pay 
have never beéfi questioned, The 
Dominion’s foreign exchange posi- 
tion, even without “Lease-Lend” or 
the mobilization of Canadian invest- 
ments abroad, is ample to service ex- 
ternal debts. 

The Chicago bond firm's survey 
contrasts the per capita debt of Can- 
ada and the United States, finding 
that while the debt in Canada is 
some $2 larger per capita, it is prob- 
ably smaller than that of the U. S. 
in relation to national wealth. In 
contrast with the United States, Can- 
adian debt is increasing at a rela- 
tively slow rate. In the four years, 
1938-1941 inclusive, Canadian debt 
has grown $64.65 per capita, against 
$111.66 in the United States. The 
survey can find no sound economic 
reasons for the discounts at which 
Canadian obligations are quoted in 
New York. 


. = . 


Bond Index 


For the fourth consecutive week 
the D. B. S. index of long-term bond 
prices held unchanged at 100.9 in the 
week ended Apr. 24. Fluctuations in 
Government long-term bonds have 
been narrow since beginning of the 
year, the index has held within a 
range of 100.7 and 101. Latest figures 
for the index is 1.6 points above the 
corresponding week of 1940. 


DOMINIPN OF CANADA 
Leng-term Bond Index 
Weekly Preceding Weekly 
average week average 
Apr. 18-24 Apr. 11-17 year ago 
100.9 100.9 99.3 ° 
: 95.9 99.6 


Jeliett Heads Committee 
Of Tramway Bondholder 


~ From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—R. -P. Jellett has 
been elected chairman of the com- 
mittee of first mortgage bondholders 
of Montreal Tramways Co., which 
consists of W. H. Clark-Kennedy, 
C. P. Fell, Charles Moncel and J. F. 
Wilkes. W. E. Bickley was appointed 
secretary; Gilbert S. Stairs, K.C., 
counsel. 

The Committee decided that the 
tramways company should be asked 
to submit its proposal for the 
settlement of its first mortgage in- 
debtedness. The’ Committee feel 
that the earning power and financial 
resources of the company should en- 
able it to pay off the first mortgage 
bonds over a 
period. 


iv 


Bond Tenders 


188,000, 4 or 


comparatively short }~ 


$2 millions would have been needed 
to build the refinery in Toronto in- 
dustrial areas. : 

He claimed the immediate dis- 
trict around the new site on the 
Ontario lake front was not a resi- 
dential area; that new design and 
engineering would come as close as 
possible to eliminating the odor and 
pollution. . 

Asked if it was the company’s in- 
tention to remove its Toronto plant 
to the Clarkson site, Mr. Ellsworth 
said this was not impossible but that 
there was no immediate intention 
of doing so. 


U. S. Output Up 

Last year British American Oil 
Producing Co. increased its aver- 
age daily production of crude to 
10,000 bbls. This compares with daily 
production of around 2,000 bbls. 
daily in 1935. During the past five 
years the company had drilled 266 
wells of which 238 were producers. 
At the end of 1940, the company 
was producing oil from 270 wells in 
various fields in the United States 
and in spite of withdrawal of 3% 
million bbls. last year, crude oil re- 
serves at the end of the year were 
higher than at the beginning. 

During 1939 and 1940 the com- 
pany’s exploration programme re- 
sulted in the discovery of four new 


‘oil fields which were in process of 


development. The producing com- 
pany operates in Oklahoma, Cali- 
fornia, Montana, Kansas and Texas. 
Although no dividends were re- 
ceived from this investment last 
year, Mr. Ellsworth told sharehold- 
ers he anticipated the B.A. Oil 
Producing Co. would make substan- 
tial repayments of advances to help 
pay for construction of the new 
refinery. These advances totalled 
$1.4 million at the end of 1940, 


Exploration Continues 


In its exploration work in the 
U. S. the company is surveying an 
average of more than 150,000 acres 
annually. Since 1935 more than 70,- 
000 acres have been placed on the 
company’s books. All of this acre- 
age is located on either good sub- 
surface geological data or seismic 
structure. During this same period 
more than 5,000 productive acres 
were added. 

At the present time approximately 
250,000 acres of prospective permits 
are to be. explored by various geo- 
logical methods. Mr. Ellsworth ex- 
pects “productive discoveries of 
major importance” in 1941. 

Sales Up 15% 

Sales of all products by B. A. 
Oil in Canada last year ‘totalled 
227,223,248 gallons, an increase of 
15% over 1939, It had 514 tank cars 
in use at. the year end compared 
with 471 at the end of 1939 and paid 
$6.7 millions in transportation costs 
last year, an increase of about $900,- 
000 over 1939. Its payroll last year 
came to $3.1 millions and UV. S. 
exchange cost $996,946. 

The company now has 18,492 
shareholders of. whom over 90% 
reside in Canada and own over 80% 
of the issued capital. 

All products participated in the 
gain in sales. Fuel oil sales, for ex- 
ample, exceeded refining capacity 
by about five million gallons which 
had to be imported from the United 
States. The company has arranged 
with the Department of Munitions 
and Supply to keep from three to 
four million gallons of aviation 
gasoline on hand at its various re- 
fineries. 

Since Jan. 1, 1941, the company 
has obtained contracts for five new 
wells in Turner Valley, Alta. This 
makes a total of 40 wells from 


which the company receives crude 


oil, out of a total of 137 producing 
in Turner Valley. B. A. Oil is ne- 
gotiating for further contracts. 
Until recently, the company had not 


year. Accounts receivable increased 
by $413,101 to $1 million, while in- 


reports | ventories rose to $1.9 million from 


provement was not entirely. due to 
better operating results; In addition 
to accounts receivable recovered, the 
company reduced  self‘insurance 
charges by $24,691 by recovery of an 
aircraft written off in 1939. 
Capital expenditures made 


engines were retired during the year, 
leaving the company with 41 airecatt, 
a reduction of one. 
Operating Statistics 
1940 


Last year the company sold 112,500 
new shares. for $450,000. This was 
used to purchase new equipment and 
improve working capital. The com- 
pany now has 262,253 no par shares 
outstanding compared with 129,753 a 
year earlier. Capital write-off 
amounting to $2.7 millions was ap- 
plied toward reducing the deficit as 
shown below. 

The company has incorporated 
Canadian Airways (Training) Ltd. 
to operate No. 2 Air Observers school 
at Edmonton. Quebec Airways 
(Training) Ltd. has been incorpor- 
ated as a subsidiary of Quebec Air- 
ways Ltd. to operate No, 11 elemen- 
tary flying training school at Cap- 
de-la-Madeleine, Que. Both are units 
in the British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan. Late in the year the 
company was also asked to operate 
an engine overhaul depot at Steven- 
son Airport, Winnipeg. . ’ 

Consol. Income and a (pneant 


Years Ended Dec. 
1940 1939 


$ 
Operating revenues ., 1,169,730 


$990,970. Funded debt was reduced 
by $32,500 during. the year to $1.2 


" This policy, it is claimed, would 
make available for the British Isles a 
— proportion of the canned 
pa 
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Against Wartime Policy 


Union labor leaders this week in- 
tensified their bid to break wartime 
centrol over strikes and non-stop 
wage flights. 

Impact of strikes and “work holi- 
days” n the steel and allied indus- 
tries extended from.Nova Scotia to 


263 | Sault Ste. Marie. 


The Government policy to check 


250 | wage inflation, stabilize industrial 


last | N 


ard 353,750 — 
Working ere 


+» 3,689,425 
1,847,776 


Working capital ..... 1,841,649 1,737,399 


Lord Nelson Hotel 


Anhual .report for 1940 of Lord 
Nelson Hotel Co., Halifax, shows 
marked improvement in operating 
revenues and working capital. Net 
loss was reduced over 75% to $12,754 
for 1940, against $52,554 for 1939: 


fered with $16,836 at the end of 


Profit and Loss Account ' 
Years Ended ary 


Oper. profit ....sscee. 
Less: . eeeeeeee 


: rec. 
Bond int. ...... eee 


Deficit forward ..,... 631,774 
‘Loss. 
Working — 


71,572 
Current liabilities .... | 22,910 


Working capital 48,662 


Loblaw Groceterias Inc. 


Loblaw Groceterias, Inc., reports 
het profit for thé year ended March 
1, 1941, equivalent to $1.02 a share on 
its common stock. ,This compares 
with 89 cents the preceding year. 
Dividends of 80 cents a share were 


————- | paid both years. 


Operating profit 
Less: Retire. exp. .... 
Interest (net) 
Income & E. P. tax.. 
: Acct. rec., recov- 


Deficit for year 

Add: Prev. deficit .... 
Goodwill, w/o 
Organ. exp. w/o... 

Less: Capital reduct'n. 


Distrib. surplus ..., 
24,995 1,753,841 
32, 


Deficit forward 
*Loss. t of proceeds of 1 
shares sold during the year set aside as 
distributable surplus. 
Working mer 


$ 
351,141 | 280,957 
Current liabilities .... 419,877 601,883 
68,736 320,926 


4 Excess of curr. liabs. . 


Can. Inter. Paper 


Sales and other income of Cana- 
dian International Paper Co. in 1940 
totalled $54.2 millions, against 
slightly less than $39 millions in 1939. 
After increasing depreciation re- 
serve from $1.7 million to nearly 
$5.1 millions, net profit totalled $1,- 
270,344, as against $825,703 the year 
before. 

Financial position was consider- 
ably stronger at the end of 1940. Net 
working capital of $22.2 millions 
shows an improvement of $4.4 mil- 
lions. Funded debt was reduced 
from $58,3 millions to $56.9 millions 
and amount due to affiliated com- 
panies from $17.6 millions to $17.1 
millions. Investment in property in- 
creased in 1940 by $400,000; cash by 
$700,000 to $3.9 millions. Amount 
owing by International Paper Sales 
Co. increased from $4.7 millions to 
over $5.1 millions. 


Income and Surplus Account 


made a direct commitment in | Sales 


wil exploration in Turner Valley. It 


has recently taken a half interest | Total 


in 520 acres. 

G. E. Watt was elected a director 
to replace the late G. W. Allan. Mr. 
Watt is in charge of crude oil de- 
partment in Alberta. 


E. and T. Fairbanks 
To Surrender Charter 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL, — E. and T. Fair- 
banks Co. has asked to surrender its 
charter. This company is a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Canadian Fair- 
banks-Morse Co., which 
control in 1916. It manufactures in 
its Sherbrooke plant, scales, valves, 
oil-burners, étc. The parent company 
is exclusive sales representative in 
Canada and Newfoundland. 


Bond Redemp 


BE 


cettiey 


F. K. Morrow, president, reports 
continued expansion and modern- 
ization. Of the 107 stores in opera- 
tion, six have been substantially en- 
larged, two were modernized as to 
interior display and meat markets 
added. Seven stores Were closed, 
each being replaced by a larger unit 
in the vicinity. Eleven new stores 
were opened, giving the. company 
118 stores in operation at March 1 
this year. Of these stores 105 are in 


500 | New York State with 36 in Buffalo 


and 18 in Rochester, while 13 are in 
Pennsylvania. 

Balance sheet March'1 this year 
shows merchandise inventory at $1.5 
million, up approximately $220,000 
frem a year ago. Cash on hand is 
$345,963, compared with $274,067. 
Bank loan of $150,000 is down from 
$200,000 a year ago. Capital surplus 
account has been increased by $12,- 
000, representing premium received 
on sale of shares, to $223,585. 

Income and poses Account 


Mdse. invent. res. .. 


Net profit 
Less: Dividends ...... 


Earned per Share 
Paid 
Shares 


G/s., $6 par... 339,492 
Working Capital 
$ 


Current assets 1,875,819 
Current liabilities .... 1,001,418 


Working capital ,....° 874,401 


Montreal Cottons Ltd. 


Yardage Gains: 17% 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL, — Montreal Cottons 
Ltd. had increases in practically all 


427.029 | lines of production on 1940 opera- 


Total yardage produced was 17.09 


£4,356 | above the previous year, and pound- 


Deficit forward ...... 14,276,439 15,599,221 

Working aan ° 
644,087 
. 5,053,799 6,789,538 


age was up 34.06%. Yarn for the 
electrical, knitting and webbing 


at 72% above prewar figures at the 
end of 1940. 


NAMED MANAGER” 
Frank R. Lewis has been appoint- 


relations and maintain war output 
unhampered, was challenged with 
increasing defiance by union agents. 
Intent on all-out unionization of war 
supply workers they were evidently 
willing to hobble basic war produc- 
tion to achieve their aims. 
Steel Strikes Spread 

Early in the week unionists made 
good their threat to spread disrup- 
tion of operations in the steel indus- 
try, producing war supplies both in- 
directly and as raw materials and 
parts for other war,industries. While 
the walkout of 340 workers still tied 
up the Peck Rolling Mills plant in 
Montreal, the Steel Workers Organ- 
izing Committee (C.LO.) called a 
strike of union workers in the big 
plant of National Steel Car Corp. in 
Hamilton. e 

Ostensible issue in the strike was 
the firing of one man, but actually it 
revolved around the demand for 
union recognition. 

Operations at the Steel Car plant 
were continued by employees who 
repo for work but were curtail- 
ed the strike. A total of 2,700 
workers is normally employed in 
the various units of the plant. ‘The 
walkout was voted by 200 union ad- 
‘herents to enforce demand for 
reinstatement in his job at the plant 
of the president of the local branch 
of the S. W. O. C. At mid-week 
the strike was abruptly ended when 
the Government took control of the 


plant and the fired employee got his 


job back. 
Conciliation Board Finding 

A conciliation board was recently 
established to deal with a dispute 
with union affiliated employees in 
maintenance departments involving 
demands for union recognition, 
wage increases and reinstatement of 
workers allegedly fired for union 
activity. Last-week the. board made 
an interim report advising reinstate- 
ment of the local union president, 
pending final settlement of the dis- 
pute as a whole. This the company 
declined to do and persisted in its 
refusal even after the strike had 
been called. 

The union on its part refused to 
go ahead with conciliation hearings 
on the other phases of the dispute 


until the man was put back to work, 
and finally called the strike to bring 
the matter to a head. There is some 
question of the legality of the strike, 
as strikes in war industries are bar- 
red until after conciliation boards 
have probed disputes. and made 
their findings. . 

However, the interim report of the 
bo was apparently deemed suffi- 
cient to legalize the walkout, even 
though the dispute as a whole has 
not been dealt with. 

The S. W. O. C. apparently sought 
to make the Hamilton walkout the 
centre of a spreading-whirlpool of 
strikes, to add momentum to the 
drive against wartime labor con- 
trols. The steel union had planned 
“work holidays” of unionized work- 
ers in the Nova Scotia steel plants of 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., the 
Sault Ste. Marie plant of Algoma 
Steel Corp.,: the Nova Scotia coal 
mines of Dosco, and steel fabricating 
plants in the central provinces. 


Scheduled as 24-hour work stop- 
pages these walkouts were stated to 
be “sympathy strikes to permit dis- 
cussion of the National Steel Car 
case.” Fully implemented such 
“holidays” would involve 7,000 men. 

The strike at Peck Rolling Mills, 
Montreal subsidiary of Dosco, was 
briefly suspended to permit a small 
group of workers to move out 124 
tons of finished steel products re- 
quired by war industries. The tem- 
porary break in the strike was ar- 
ranged gt request of D. S. Wood, 
deputy steel‘ controller. 


*LEAVES LINDSAY BOARD 
From-Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—Stanley Johnston 
has resigned from the board of di- 
rectors of C. W. Lindsay & Co. Mr. 
Johnston has been on: this board 
since 1928. 


How to Safeguard 
Your Investments 


A Service To Give You Full 
Facts and Follow-up News 


HE FINANCIAL POST CORPORATION SERVICE 
analyses of Canadian mining companies will give you the 
essential facts you must have to select and keep in touch with 

* your investments in Canada's mines. The value of these analyses 
is attested by the many investors who use them’ as a source of 


reliable information. 


Each analysis gives details of a company’s history, propesties, 
equipment, development, ore reserves, production, management, 
capitalization, dividends, costs’ per ton, stock price range, and 
balance sheet and earnings statements for seven years where 
available. In addition, a news service supplies the latest infor- 
mation on development, production, etc., so that you are kept 
right up to date on the position of a company. ° 


Canadian Exchanges 
Cut Trading Hours 


As New York City goes on 
light saving time stock exc 
in Montreal and Toronto have 
nounced that trading hours will 
10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Monday to Friday 


Last fall when New York gave up 
daylight saving, but it was contin- 
ued in Montreal and Toronto, Can- 
adian exchanges were forced to ex- 
tend trading hours by one hour to 
make their period coincide , with 
New York. 


Cons. Diversified Cuts 
Non-income Holdings 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Increased  invest- 
ment income of Consolidated Diver- 
sified Standard Securities Ltd. re- 
sulted chiefly from elimination of 
a number of non-dividend paying 
securities during 1940, and acquisi- 
tioh of cumulative preference stock, 
Hon. W. E. Foster, chairman, said 
at the ann meeting. 


National Biscuit 
Earnings Stable 


Net profit of National Biscuit:Co. 
for the three months ended Mar.31, 
1941, is reported at $2,788,866, equiva- 
lent, after preferred dividend re- 
quirements, to 37 cents per common 
share, after depreciation, ‘federal 
income taxes, etc, In the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1940 net profit amount- 
ed to $2,803,101, or 38 cents .per 
common share. 


C.P.R. ORDERS :CARS 

MONTREAL.—Canadian Pacific 
Railway €o. has placed an order for 
250 hopper cars with Magor Car 
Corp., Passaic, N.J., at an undis- 
closed price. nt 

Magor Car Corp. is controlled 
R. J. Magor, president. of National 
Steel Car Co. 
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You may secure the Service on companies in which you are 
interested at the following rates: 


$5 a year for any 4 companies 


$12 a year for any 10 companies 

with additional companies at $1.20 each. 
These rates entitle you to receive the main analyses and all news 
cards published for a full year on the companies you select. 


Send; for sample analysis. 


THE FINANCIAL POST 
CORPORATION SERVICE 


ate tig ret ot setae nna aa arn a ae ces nar laa 


The Financial Post Corporation Service, “eeeeeeewoeceoeeee 1941 

481 University Ave., Toronto. : 

Please send me sample analysis on teneepeaeeeaereraeedecs and 

further particulars on the Complete Mines Service [];Special Service . 
~ for Investors [7]. ; 
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A Check-rein For Inflation —__ 

We shall hear a great deal of talk about inflation 
in Canada this year. War always produces inflation-— 
ary influences and they are at work, in greater or 
lesser degree, in Canada, the United States, Britain 
and all the warring countries. But there is some 
merit in the advice, privately given, of men in the 
Government at Ottawa: “Don’t get unduly excited 
about what looks like inflation until you have con- 
sidered all the circumstances.” 

There will be further short-term borrowing by 
the Government from the banks. Mr. Ilsley must 
raise more than $1 billion over and above tax reve- 
nues. He may not get it all by loans from the pub- 
lic. If not he must “create” credit for the balance. 
Depending on the circumstances, such borrowing 
may constitute anything from pump-priming or 
relieving a tight money situation to outright infla- 
tion. It is not always the latter. 

Ottawa hag to raise $1.8 to $1.9 billions this 
year for its own war and governmental expendi- 
tures. The amount can easily be covered by war 
‘ Joans and war savings. 

But in addition Ottawa has to find enormous 
sums to help finance Britain. Some of this 
will be borrowed from the Canadian people in war 
Joans. But it is not certain that the whole $2.7 bil- 
lions odd that Ottawa must finance this year can be: 
obtained by taxes and by borrowing. 

’ Hence some borrowing through the banks—call 
it inflation if you like—is inevitable. , 

The tremendous increase in national production 
may justify some increase in the credit structure 
of the country. At least, government economists 
argue that it does. 

Another argument will, no doubt, .be that 
it is not inflationary to borrow or to create credits 
for the purposes of helping Britain finance her pur- 
chases in Canada. To the extent that we repatriate 
our securities held in Britain we are reducing the 
mortgage on our national assets. To the extent that 
we buy sterling we are acquiring a claim on future 
British production. The argument is not entirely 
sound. Creating credit to pay off a capital debt is 
inflationary. But technical inflation is only dang- 
erous when it begins to “take”; when it starts the 
price spiral up. 

The real test will be the degree to which the 
people of Canada increase their production, divert 
key resources from civilian uses to the war, and 
make sacrifices for victory. This week’s budget, 
with its heavier tax levies, put another layer of 
bricks on the wall of defense against inflation. A 
successful Dominion loan will add still a further 
layer. 

If we see the Minister of Finance borrowing from 
the banks as a substitute for prudence in ordinary 
expenditure or as a substitute for taxation, then we 
may start talking of irfflation. 

In the final analysis, it is not the financial 
mechanics that will prevent or create inflation; but 
the resolution and efficiency—or otherwise—in the 
management of our war effort by the Government. 


Save Now to Spend Later 

Our war effort tends to defeat itself unless luxury 
spending is rigidly curbed, G, A. Gaherty, President 
of the Canadian Electrical Association told a British 
Columbia audience the otherday. Mr. Gaherty sug- 
gested that the private citizens as well as govern- 
ments might well adopt the slogan of “Save now and 
spend later.” He said: } 


“War brings about a far reaching redistribution of 
income. The few in the higher income brackets have 
their incomes drastically reduced but the great 
majority are better off. Those who for years have 
suffered straitened circumstances break out in a — 
spending rash as soon as they have some loose cash, 
and it is not the necessities of life that they buy but 
the luxuries. This, by creating activity in the non- 
essential industries, diverts man power and foreign 
exchange from our war effort. Thus our war effort 
tends to defeat itself. 

“Somehow or other we must combine high indus- 
trial activity with a low standard of living for all. 
The workers must reconcile themselves in the na- 
tional interest to deferring the reward for their 
labors until after the war; that is to say, they must 
save until it hurts while the war lasts. .When it is 
over the spending of these savings will create work 
and so avert a post war depression.” 


This is timely common sense. Only through adept- 
ing such a course can we prevent a vicious spiral of 
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"4. A national progremme to desl with post-war 
ind relief problems. TA 


employment and 


national will inspire serv- 
ice and sacrifice. In turn will reduce the 
-need for regimentation and compulsion. 
inflation, dangerous to our war effort now, danger- 
ous to the adjustments to the peace which must 
follow. . 
anada’s industrial machine is rapidly ap- 
proaching capacity. It can turn out only so much 
goods. If unchecked luxury spending comes into 
sharp competition with the other war demands and 
necessities inflation will be the inevitable result. 
If our money, our war savings certificates, our life 
insurance are to have full value affer the war then 
every care must be exercised now to guard against 
any artificial stretching of the dollar. This week’s 
new taxes take much of the “stretch” out of the 
dollar. They make a lower standard of living a 


certainty for all. 


Democracy and Total War 
Can a democracy fight atotal war and still remain 


a democracy? 

“Yes,” answers Geoffrey Crowther, editor of the 
Economist, of England, in the New York Sunday 
Times. . 

There are two tests of democracy in total war, 
says Mr. Crowther. 

“The first is that the powers of dictatorship must 
be in the hands of a government that sincerely con- 


siders itself a trustee of liberties, ready to hand them - 


back when the emergency has passed. 

“The second is that free people, while handing 
over its liberties must retain one—the right to 
criticize.” = 

The right to criticize is vital, the British people 

think, for the prosecution of total war. A democra- 
tic pedple will only follow those in whom it has 
complete confidence. The power to criticize and to 
answer criticism adds up to the only method, says 
this British editor, whereby a people and its gov- 
ernment can keep in close, constant touch and renew 
their mutual confidence. 

Mr. Crowther concludes: 

“The forms of democracy, the formal structure of 
checks and balances, can be safely put in trust for 
the duration of the emergency, provided the spirit of 
cone can be preserved through the right of 
critic 7 


Let’s Tell Our Story 

On every bale or box of goods leaving Britain for 
world markets is stencilled a message for all to see 
and read: “Britain Delivers the Goods.” Simple, yet 
effective, It tells a story of indomitable spirit; of 
determination to overcome difficulties; of a nation 
united in a common cause. ; 

Canada, too, has a story to tell. It is the story of 
her share in the fight against Hitlerism. We can 
tell of our fighting forces at home, in Britain, in 


Newfoundland, Iceland and the West Indies; of our’ 


navy and its splendid work in convoying men and 
materials to Englarid; of the Commonwealth Air 
Training Scheme; of our industrial plants and ship- 
yards; and of the way in which the whole nation is 
working to put down totalitarianism once and for 
all. 


There is one audience that has asked to hear our 
story and has been told very little of it. It is the most 
influential audience in the world: 120 million people 
of the United States. , ' 

Day in and day out we should be putting before 


Other People’s Views 


The Financial Post this week to 
Mr. King does not want to go to 


We offer each of our readers a chance to greet the 
with the enthusiasm or derision that. he 
appropriate. - 


suggestion 
considers 


Mr. Churchill’s broadcast referred to three major 
battle areas; the Mediterranean, Britain and the North 
Atlantic. 

Canadians have been impatient that our troops have 
not seen action in Greece, Egypt and Libya. But it 
‘should be noted that Canadian forces are actively en- 
gaged in the other two battles, which are likely to be 
much more decisive. 

Canada’s army corps in Britain have been trained, 
according to such neutral reports as Harvey Klemmer’s 
“They'll Never Quit,”.as a mobile force of shock troops 
for the defense of Britain. ‘ 

Canada’s navy is doing an important job of protect- 
ing cargo vessels carrying munitions and food from 
North America to Britain. | s 


The New York Daily News has discovered that 
Britain has “lost” the war. It wants the United States 
to intervene to prevent further bloodshed, by demand- 
ing a peace settlement now, even if only an armed 
truce, that will leave Hitler dominant in Europe. 

For evidence that the British Commonwealth is not 
through yet, we refer the Daily News to the address 

ven at Princeton last week by Arthur A. Schmon, 

ead of the Chicago Tribune-N. Y. Daily News news- 
print enterprises in Canada. 

Mr. Schmon outlined Canada’s war effort in im- 
pressive detail. There was no defeatism in his address. 

Mr.Schmon and his bosses should get together for a 
heart t heart chat. The U. S. dollars his newsprint 
sales produce are a contribution to victory. But on that 
newsprint is printed the gloomy forecast of defeat. 

ee 6 

= much land has.Hitler occupied?’ Here is one 
index: 

Those who deal in climate as a profession use what 
they call “isobars.” An isobar is an imaginary line that 
runs through different areas having the same mean 
temperature. For instance, the isobar of 60 degrees 
mean temperature in July represents about the north- 
erly limit for cereal production throughout the world. 
That portion of Canada that is below the 60 degrees 
isobar in July represents the comfortably habitable 
areas of this country. ’ 

The countries that Hitler has occupied in Europe re- 
present an area equivalent to all the Maritime prov- 
inces plus the habitable areas of Quebec, Ontario and 
Manitoba, using the July isobar as a rough and ready 
index of habitability. * . 


There is quite a controversy going on in the Cana-_ 


dian press as to whether or not Prime Minister King 
showld go to London to confer with other British Com- 
monwealth premiers. 

Mr. King’s attitude is on the record. He feels that 
with transatlantic telephones and other improved 
means of communication the need for an Imperial war 
cabinet meeting in London is less than in the last war. 

On the other hand, Mr. King has found it useful to 
meet President Roosevelt personally, although tele- 
phone service between Ottawa and Washington must 
be at least as good as between Ottawa and London. 

There is much Mr. King could do by a personal visit . 
to Lond He could carry a message of tribute from 
the Cana people to the men, women and children 

the moats in the Battle of Britain. 

He could assure himself that the particular war pro-: 


gramme Canada has drafted is the one best calculated | 


to hurry up victory. 

If a rhotor car drive with President Roosevelt can 
be so productive, then an hour’s walk with Winston 
Churchill through the rubble-filled streets of Plymouth 
or Manchester ought to be even more helpful in insur- 
ing complete unity of action—unity of purpose already 
exists—between Canada and Britain. 

The country would applaud a decision by the Prime 
Minister to visit England this summer. 


passenger station project in Montreal 


The Canadian 
Editorial of the Week 


S hen the Government 
rillia Packet-Times 

Nor is there any question éhat, outside 
Quebec, and even in the English speaking 
sections of that prevince, there is now a 
very widespread and decided opinion 
that the Government should be strength- 
ened for its task by making its member- 
ship so representative that it would have 
the confidence of the whole country. 

We do not for a moment question the 
desire and determination of the present 
administration to throw Canada’s full 
weight into the struggle,-and to make 
Canada’s war effort as effective as they 
can. There is no longer any indication 
of a tendency to limited liability. Nor is 
there any doubt that the Government in- 
cludes men of real ability who are giving 
of their best. 

But no one who is actively engaged in 


printing of the stamps 
‘could be distributed through the 

post office, would be to have an excise 
 @tamp of Se, or perhaps 25c. attached to 
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every insurance policy and for each 
renewal. 

I believe by looking through the Blue 
Book and other data of the insurance 
companies that a very conservative aver- 
age would be 1% policies per capita o 
t! : population which if we fix at 11,009,- 
000, at 25c. for the stamp, vould result in 
a revenue of $4,125,000, and this would 
certainly not cause. anyone the slightest 
inconvenience. — 

I received a letter stating that my sug- 
gestion had been noted and I am writing 
you in the hope that perhaps the sugges- 
tion could be put forward more forcibly 
and influentially than I have been able 
to do from this distance. 

Saskatoon. A. J. E. SUMNER. 


Editor's Note: The Financial Post be- 
lieves that public opinion is opposed to 
the introduction of any additional forms 
of “nuisance” taxation where the amount 
of revenue is disproportionate to the 
labor and bother demanded of hundreds 
of thousands of citizens. 


~ 
Tax Exemption on Refugees 
Editor, The Financial Post: 

I wish to draw your attention to a 
matter which I think should be remedied 
without delay and wish to enlist the aid 
of your valuable paper. j ' 

Under the present government plan, 
hosts to evacuees may claim exemption 
of $400 for each dependent, also exemp- 


As Others See Us 


Most Disconcerting Situation 
Moncton Times 

Taking issue with Mr. Mackenzie 
King’s determined stand pat attitude 
that the present Federal ministry is sat- 
isfactory, The Financial Post declares © 
that such singular complacency on the 
part of the ‘Prime Minister is under- 
standable only in terms of his traditional 
habit of never acting until public opin- 
ion, explodes. 

What Mr. King needs first, The Post 
asserts, is a stronger cabinet. Then he 
needs an inner war cabinet, freed from 
departmental responsibilities, 
charged with the duty of planning our 
war effort and co-ordinating all its 
phases. ° 

The contemporary certainly voices 
the opinion of the large majority of Can- 
adians when, in conclusion, it states that 
“Mr, King’s supreme contentment with 
the set-up of our war administration is 
disconcerting. It is reminiscent of our 
complacent idleness during the first 
nine months of the war; an idleness 
which is now being blamed entirely 
upon the British.” 


Untimely Expenditures 
St. Catharines Standard 
The Financial Post, in a front page 
editorial, mentions these questions and 
answers as coming out in the House of 
Comnions: 


tion of defense tax. Now last July we / 


had two children aged 10 and 12 and 
their mother come to us from England 
as our guests for the duration of the war. 
Unfortunately they paid their own fare 
out here, and by doing so we cannot 
claim any exemptions. This seems to 
me grossly unfair. 

I can furnish you with copy of letter 
from Ottawa informing us of the ruling 


if you. wish. 
Alberta. A SUBSCRIBER. 
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the 
the same for 194i? 
Answer: $4,100,000. 


The diversion of these millions of dol- 
lars of steel and magn power into’ this. 


as oe 


and ~- 


; 
i 


shows callous neglect of the promises 
and undertakings given to the people of 
Canada by their Government. 

‘On Nov. 21, the Minister of Finance 
said: : 


“I think it is highly essential that all 
of us should economize all we can and 
not spend our incomes on things which 

, compete for labor and materials with 
war production, 

The Post wants to know if sacrifices 
have to be made entirely by civilians 
and pet projects of the Government 
escape from spending which should be 
deferred until after the war. 

Recently on a visit to that gigantic 
construction of the Rainbow Bridge at 
Niagara Falls, the argument was set 
forth that this job should have been held 
back until after the war when it would 
have helped to take up the slack. As it 
is, , steel, engineering science and 
finances are being poured into the pro- 
ject, all of which would augment the 
national war effort, if channeled that 
way, / 

When all is said and done, there is 
only one thing important now in the 
lives of all. It is winning the war; see- 
ing the thing through. 


Where Are War Profits? 
Chesley Enterprise 


i 
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PRACTICE WITH THE PAINT BRUSH 


‘ 


Post-Scripts . 


Trusts Expert 
Gordon C. Lindsay, assistant general 
manager of the Toronto General Trusts 
Corporation, is the new president of the 
Ontario Trust Companies Associatigh. 
‘The Association assists its members in 
meeting problems ‘common to trust’com- 
panies, interprefs new regulations, legal 
decisions, etc. With outbreak of war its 
\ duties have mul- 
tiplied as a result 
of the increasing 
complexity -of in- 
come and defense 
tax regulations, 
foreign exchange 
and custodianship 
of alien property 
restrictions. The 
f Association has 
become something 
of a liaison officer 
between the Gov- 
ernment and the 
thousands of Can- 
adian citizens 
whose interests 
are protected by 


G. C. LINDSAY 


the trust companies. 

To the task of co-ordinating this work 
in the difficult twelve months which lie 
ahead, Mr. Lindsay brings a strong back- 
ground of legal and trust company ex- 
perience. 

A westerner, Gordon C. Lindsay was 
born and educated in Winnipeg. A 1910 
graduate of the University of Manitoba, 
he completed his training at the Mani- 
toba Law School in 1913. Fifteen years of 
law practice in his home city followed, 
until in 1928 he came east to be associated 
with the legal firm of Messrs. Rowell, 
Reid, Wright and McMillan of Toronto. 

After six years with the Toronto law 
firm, Mr. Lind8ay joined the Toronto 
General Trusts in 1934 as executive assist- 
ant to W. G. Watson, the general manager. 


.In 1936 he was promoted to the position 


of an assistant general manager of the 
Corporation. 

Gordon Lindsay’s share of his com- 
pany’s responsibility in administering 
nearly a quarter of a billion dollars of 
assets, and the claims of his new position 
as president of the Ontario Trust Com- 
panies Association do not leave much 
time for hobbies. Aside from a little 
curling at the Toronto Curling Club, the 
chief relaxation which Mr. Lindsay per- 


mits himself is taking his family (two 


young sons) away for the summer. The 
Lindsay family has not yet settled down 
in any one of Ontario’s summer play- 
grounds, but a preference seems to have 
been established for the Bobcaygeon dis- 
trict of the Kawartha Lakes. 


Sayings of the Week 


“Complacency is Public Enemy No. 1.” 

—U. S. Undersecretary of War Patterson. 
o ” *’-*, 

“The standing charge of Hitler is 
that Great Britain ‘owns a quarter of 
the world’ to which she forbids all 
access by other peoples of the earth. It 
will be up to us to show ‘that that ac- 
cusation is false, not true.”—Sir Norman 
Angell. 

« * '*s 


“There is nothing to be gained by not 
looking ugly facts in the face. Ebb and 
flow must always mark the tide of war, 
but I am confident that Britain will in 
the end not go down before so vile a 
thing as the Nazi system has shown itself 
to be.”—Lord Halifax. 

- **¢e 

“No matter what may happen in Eng- 
land, Hitler is already beaten by the 
fact that beyond, his reach are free and 
independent democracies which can 
never. be reached by Hitler and which 
make certain his eventual, complete and 
absolute defeat,”—Lord Marley. 


“The day has passed when Pan-Ameri- 
canism was a theory and an ideal. Today 
it is a fact, a bulwark in the defense of 
our hemisphere, and a conception which 
coincides significantly with the national 
purposes of Canada.” — J. Pierrepont 
ane United States —Minister to 


Moving Upstream 
William George Ernest Aird, newly 
appointed managing director of Montreal 
Cottons Ltd. at Valleyfield, has been 
moving upstream both literally and figur- 
atively durfng his forty years’ career in 


the cotton manufacturing industry of ° 


Quebec. 

Born in Quebec City, he started in to 

work at the age of 18 in the nearby mill 
of the Montmorency Cotton Co. at the foot 
of the Montmorency Falls. Five ygars 
later — 1907 —he breasted the St. Law- 
rence to Three Rivers where he became 
C. R. Whitehead’s right-hand man in the 
Wabasso Cotton Co. There he built a 
reputation as a grey mill manager who 
got things done right and in a hurry. He 
also took.a k interes® in community 
affairs. From to 1925 he was presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and in 1922 
and 1923 headed the Three Rivers Branch 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. é : 
In 1932 Mr. Aird breasted the stream 
again, moving up to Montreal Cottons at 
Valleyfield, one of the largest cotton 
mills in the world. After being plant 
manager for four years, he became gen- 
eral marfager in 1936 and a director of 
that company in 1939. 

Married during the course of his up- 
stream journey, Mr. Aird lives with his 
lady in a white colonial house so close 
to the Valleyfield mill that the bread- 
winner does not have to go to work—he 
is there already, twenty-four hours a day. 
In the warm weather he does occasion- 
ally relax long enqugh to do some farm- 
ing. He has been known to engage 
slightly in curling during the winter, but 
the only sure place to find him anytime 
of the year is at the cotton mill. 

The mill is a decade or so older than 
Mr. Aird, it having come into the world 
‘about 1874, but unlike its new managing 
director the mill is not self-sufficient. It 
requires a great deal of attention, espe- 
cially in this year when the Government 
is depending on it for millions of yards 
of anti-gas cloth, khaki drills for uni- 


* forms, broadcloth for air force shirting 


and duck for tents and all manner of 


other uses in the war. 
s . « 


War Salesman 

Now that the mom@ntous meeting of 
President Roosevelt of Prime Minister 
King at Hyde Park has passed into his- 
tory the big job of making the agreement 
effective lies ahead. 

A big share of this responsibility falls 
on E. P. Taylor, one of Canada’s. busiest 
dollar-a-year executives and for some 
time past, executive assistant to Hon. 

C. D. Howe, Min- 
ister of Munitions 
and Supply. 

Mr. Taylor left 
for” Washington 
last week to “as- 


sist in setting up, 


the necessary or- 
ganization to 
carry out the new 
economic co-oper- 
ation between 
Canada and the 
United States.” 

A day or so-be- 
ore Prime Min- 
ister W. L. M. King 
went motor car 
riding with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Taylor got an urgent 
message from his boss to come post haste 
to Washington replete with latest statis- 
tics of Canada’s “surplus” munitions 
capacity. With his customary drive 
and energy he gathered up the statistics 
and hurried down to the U. S. capital. 
He only got back to Ottawa for a day 


Eg. P. TAYLOR 


before his chief sent him again to Wash- 


ington, this time for an indefinite’ stay. 
He will sell the war goods Uncle Sam 
is anxious to. buy from us. 
* * 2 

As a matter of fact even though the 
pact between the two countries has been 
signed and approved, there is still an im- 
portant selling job to be done, Each one 
of six or eight Washington departments 
and buyfng agencies must be convinced 
that Canada has the right type of equip- 
ment and at the right price. In other 
words, though President Roosevelt has 


$300 millions a year), there is still a sell- 
ing job to be done to those who will actu- 
ally buy and use this equipment. 

For the next few weeks this will be 
Mr. Taylor's responsibility. 


Welcome Visitor 
Robert Gordon Menzies, the Prime 


* Minister of Australia who is to visit 


* a product of Australia. 


' 


Canada and the United States on his r— 
turn from consultations with the Brit. 
ish Government in London, is one of the’ 
wartime _ leader# 

who is “under * 

fifty.” He was 

born in 1894, and 

he has been chief 

executive of the 

Australian Com- 

monwealth since 

Joseph Lyons died 

in April, 1939. He 

had been §attor- § 

ney-general ia the % 

Lyons Govern- % 


ing well over 
pounds. He was PREMIER MENZIES 
a jovial and suc- 
cessful barrister of Melbourne, and he jg 
Many political 
leaders of the past in Australia finished 
their educations in England, but hot 
Menzies. He went to Wesley College, 
Melbourne, and then studied law in 
Melbourne University. He was called to 
the bar in 1918,-and entered state poli. 
tics in Victoria in 1928. He was attor. 
ney general of Victoria and at one time 
was acting premier. 

* * o 


But in Australia as in Canada, the 
call of federal politics is strong among 
parliamentarians of province or state, 
and in 1934 he entered the federal 
parliament at Canberra. Mr. Menzies 
is undoubtedly the most eloquent meni- 
ber of that parliament. He is renowned 
as Australia’s best public speaker, and 
he frequently amazes his colleagues by 
the grasp of public issues he displays 
in extempore debate. 

The new Australian coalition govern 
ment was formed on March 14, 1940, and 
the Menzies Government represents 3 
fusion of the United Australia party, led 
by Menzies, and the Country party, led 
by H. W. Fadden. Mr. Fadden Is acting 
prime minister in Australia at the pres 
ent time. 

But the Menzies government enjoys 8 
majority in parliament of only two 
votes, and this is too narrow for com: 
fort in normal times. The vigorew 
Labor opposition, led by John Curtin, 
of West Australia, is itself split in two 
factions. This will probably assure the 
life of the Menzies government for the 
duration of the war.* The New South 
Wales wing of the Labor party is adop’ 
ing a fairly independent line from th 
federal Labor party led by Curtin. 

Mr. Menzies will be absent from Aut 
tralia approximately five months from 
the day he left, shortly after the New 
Year, to visit Australian troops 2 
Egypt and then goon to London to tat 
with Prime Minister Churchill. He w# 
greeted with great popularity in Brita 
His remark that while in Egypt he #” 
more Italian prisoners than allied troop 
was quoted widely by Englishmen. # 
took to Britain a story of Australis’ 
great war effort and the promise of 
more to come. He wants to see for him 
self what North America is doing in tbe 
common cause before he sails back 
the Antipodes. 


* ¢- 8s 


Stop Me if a eee? 
Three Canadians, sleeping in a tent ® 
one of the English training areas last 
summer, were rudely awakened by * 
terrific crash not far away. 
“What was that—thunder or bombs” 
asked one. ; 


“ » i answef, e 
Bombs,” was the laconic. is 


“Thank heaven for that!” . 
the third: “I thought we were going 
have more rain!” ; 
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eae. Ltd., headed by Vancou- 
yer's aggressive H. R. MacMillan. 
As this is written Hon. C, D. Howe, 
Minister of Munitions and Supply, 
states that the contracts have not 
been definitely signed and that the 
Government has made ho commit- 
ments. But the west coast shipyard 
operators have been given assurance 
which they regard as sufficient to 
warrant them placing sub-contracts 
for equipment. They are proceed- 
ing with the understanding the 
MacMillan corporation is to take 
over not only the large number of 
vessels already scheduled, but prac- 
tically as many ships as they can 
build between now and the end of 


1943. 


zee 
Eg 
Es 


deal of idle capacity are reported 
capable of handling all the business 
provided some new equipment is in- 
stalled, and a dozen or more smaller 
establishments will also be able 
share. 
Steel Gives the Tempo 

Speed of the programme will de- 
pend a good deal an delivery of steel 
plates, and it is understood that 
most of these will come from the 
new Hamilton plant of Steel Co. of 
Canada. 


Dominion Bridge Co., Hamilton 
Bridge Western, Vancouver Iron 
Works, Vancouver Engineering 
Works, Heaps Engine Works, Vivian 
Engine Works and Ross & Howard 
are among the larger industries in 
line for auxiliary contracts. 


Estimates are that when the pro- 
gramme reaches its peak as many as 


$175 Millions Project 

As it stands, the programme calls 
for building 100 cargo vessels of 
9,300 tons each, representing a total 
expenditure of about $175 millions. 
The contracts are to be spread 
among five main yards already 
established and in production. 

Burrard Drydock, at Vancouver, is 
to build 42 of the ships; North Van- 
couver Ship Repairs, 28; Victoria 
Machinery Depot, Victoria, 10; Yar- 
rows, Ltd., 10; Prince Rupert Dry- 
dock, 10. 


The Week in Business 


Current business stil! gaining, with D. B. S. index for weék ended 
April 19 slightly above previous week and 4% above corresponding 
week last year. 

Railway carloadings up 10% in week ending April 19, compared 
with same week a year ago. - ' 

Railway gross traffic earnings for third week in April well above 
1940 levels for both railways. Total to date up 24% for C. N. R. and 
29% for C. P. R. 

Iron and steel production for March and first quarter higher than in 
game periods last year. 

Automobiles—Financing of new and used cars shows good increases 
in dollar value in March over same month in 1940. Financing of new 
cars up 37.8% for quarter with financing of used cars up 24.4%. 

Electric power output up 8% in March from year ago. Total for 
three months 4.89% higher. 

Trend of business shown by The Financial Post Business Index and 
following key factors, new items for the week being marked thus *. 

Apr.5 Mar.29 Apr. 20/40 


111.9 106.3 
86.0 ° ° 83.2 


Apr. 19 
111.2 
86.5 


Apr. 12 


111.0 
86.5 


Feb. 


TREND OF BUSINESS— 
Weekly index of business, D.B.S. 
Commodity prices index no. .... 
_ Mar. Dee. 
The Financial Post business index *‘*149.1 
Retail sales index no. ....ss+e0 apes 
Dept. stores sales index no, .... 124,6 
Wholesale sales index no. ...... eace 
Country store (% change pr. yr.) ees 
EMPLOYMENT INDEX Nos., D.B.8. Mar. 1 
All industries ...............0008 135.3 


Manufacturing 150.8 
Living costs weekly budget .... $18.16 


BAILWAYS 1941 
eCarloadings (week Apr. 19) 56,321 
®C.N.R. gross (week Apr. 21) $ 5,797,439 
ac. P.R. gross (week Apr. 21) $ 3,624,000 

C.N.R. net revenue (Mar.) $ 4,932,055 

sC.P.R. net revenue (Mar.) $ 3,246,075 

BRON AND STEEL—(March)— 
ePig iron production (tons) 
eSteel ingots*and castings 

prod, (tons) 

AUTOMOBILES—(Number)— 
Passenger Cars: 

Domestic sales* .. (Feb.) 
Factory output ... (Mar.) 
Trucks and Buses: 
Domestic sales* .. (Feb.) 2,462 
(Mar.) 13,951 


Factory output ... 
Financing: 

sed (Mar.) $ 4,127,736 
(Mar-) $ 3,352,549 


Feb. 1 


102,038 


195,481 464,165 


14,518 
37,383 


4,090 
14,635 


6,837,489 
6,389,014 


6,728 
12,093 


2,590,162 
CONSTRUCTION— 


Contracts awarded . 
Cement prod., bbls. 


AGRICULTURF— 
Flour prod., bbis. .. (Feb) 
Flour exp., bbls. ... (Mar) 
Wheat exp., bush. .. (Mar.) 
Cattle saless (Mar.) 
Hog salesa (Mar.) 

SEA FISHERIES—¢ 
Catch, ewts 


11,726,100 
191,000 


(Mar.) $ 13,991, 
(Jan.) 283,000 


1,462,187 
559,139 
11,622,719 
71,188 
481,667 


2,000,233 
25,584,119 
209,547 
1,119,661 


2,620,150 
1,840,800 


734,134 
27,012,083 


(Mar.) 
(Mar.) & 


407,300 
562,230 


. (Mar.) 275,769 

(Mar.) $ 10,811,336 

MINING AND OILS— 
Coal prod., tons .... 
Coal imports, tons .. 
Gold prod., fine oz. 


251,279 
8,984,203 


1,490,355 
457,642 
355,571 
486,900 

50,128 


(Feb.) 
(Feb.) 
(Mar.) 
Crude oll prod., bbl. (Jan.) 
Crude oil imp., gals.t (Feb.) 


1,480,601 
508,412 
426,842 
802,700 

: 63,266 

POWER OUTPUT—(March)— 
*Total monthly, 1,000 kw.h,’s Nes 808 

FOREIGN TRADE—+ 
Imports 
Exports 


2,426,157 


188,014,090 


89,631,628 
202,178,474 246, 


co (Mar.) 102,692,672 
INDUSTRIAL FACTORS— 
Dressed lumber exp.: 

1,000 bd. ft. . 
shoes, prod., pr. ... (Feb.) 
— consump., Ib. (Mar.) 

W rubber imp., Ib. (Feb.) 
—_ a No.+ (Mar.) 

u 
quce. actured . Ib.f 


169,810 
2,215,864 
16,803,419 
8,073,008 
682,672 
60,847,403 


486,643 
4,116,949 
086,877 


122,751,496 


Bank debitst (Mar.) $ 2,838,146 8,042,212 


} 8,319,432 
Life Sales} ........ (Mar.) § 42,789 92,115 239,386 529,037 . 
insurance sales (Mar.) $ 33,700,000 30,265,000 93,526,000 95,811,000 


“D.B.S. All Conada figure covering over 90% of the Canadian “i ilies 
Unrevised figures covering N.S., P.EL., N.B., Que., B.C, ° ; 
“Total at yards and plants 

New items for week marked e 

1000's omitted. sFor four weeks to March 22. 


2,412,660 


¢Gold excluded. 


C. P.R. To Retire 
4% % Note Issue 


At Dec. 31, 1940, there was $185 . 


millions of the issue outstanding. 
Certificates will be redeemed at 
100% plus accrued interest to June 
15. No public financing is antici- 
pated at this time. 

Payment will be made in any 
branch of the Bank of Montreal in 
Canada on presentation of certifi- 
cates. Holders desiring payment 
prior to June 15 may present cer- 
tificates and they will be re- 
deemed at 100%, plus accrued in- 
terest to date of presentation. 


Prairies. The textile and newsprint 


Battle to Cut Acreage 
Underway on Prairies 


From Our Own Correspondent 


REGINA.—The battle for reduced 
wheat acreage is under way on the 
prairies. The “big guns” include ad- 
vertising in the weekly press, radio 
talks and direct speeches by field 
men. Farmers are warned that the 
Government Wheat Board will only 
accept limited amounts of wheat 
next fall. One factor that must also 
be considered is the common sense 
of the average farmer coupled, with 
his economic situation. : 

The seed-bed this spring is the best 
in many years with plenty of su;- 
plus moisture. On the other side 
there is a late spring which will take 
seeding, generally well into May. On 
top of this there will be some short- 
age of farm labor, due to war's 
exigencies but this will be offset by 
greater use of mechanized equip- 
ment. 

The West is supposed to reduce its 
1940 acreage of 27.7 millions of acres 


| by something like nine million acres 


with Saskatchewan taking more 
than 50% of the reduction—close to 
five million acres, Scrutiny of Sas- 
katchewan's acreage figures for the 
last three years shows a rise from 
13.7 to 15.5 millions of acres to wheat. 
This is roughly a two million in- 
crease, due largely to over-optimism 
on the point that war would increase 
the price, therefore more acreage 
meant higher income. This has been 
far from what has occurred and the 
two million acres increase in this re- 
spect can be written off! without 
much trouble. 

It is the other three million acres, 
land which will have to be forced 
out of whéat- production, that will 
require close attention of authorities 
in charge of reducing Saskatche- 
wan’s acreage and what applies to 
Saskatchewan also applies to Mani- 
toba and Alberta in a lesser Way. 
The Federal summer fallow bonusing 
will have some effect and the coarse 
grains bonus will help too. 

Saskatchewan has not as high a 
proportion of mixed farming coun- 
try as either Manitoba or Alberta. 
There are more exclusively wheat 
farmers in Saskatchewan than in 


the other two provinces put together. 


They have no cattle beyond domes- 
tic requirements and few of them 
have any substantial holdings of pigs 
or sheep that could absorb surplus 
wheat. So the wheat acreage reduc- 
tion. problem in Saskatchewan 
largely boils down to summer fal- 
low, not diversion to other crops. 
Hon. J. G. Gardiner, 


MOW THEY DO TALK 
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“Nash is, by 
Gr, the easiest 
ling car I 
ever owned. 
Nash Condi- 
5 Air is 


**3,642 miles cost us exactly 


“Gentlemen, this Nash ‘600’ is a honey 
mountain 


—rides and takes the 
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Minister of Agriculture, has made 
radio speeches and has made per- 
sonal appearances at various points 
in the province and on each occa- 
sion he has stressed the point that 
he has nothing to give the farmers 
this time Burdening the Federal 
Government with surplus wheat 
that will cost millions of dollars to 


carry, is no way to help the Govern-’ 


ment beat Hitler, he has told the 
farmers. What is needed is grass, 
feed, cattle, hogs, cheese and but- 
ter, he has said. - 


Farmers must signify their plant- 
ing intentions by May 1 and forms 
are now being made available 
through niunicipal secretaries and 
these forms must supply informa- 
tion. Mr, Gardiner has ormed 
municipal secretaries that voluntary 
war service committees should be 


Nfld. Cuts Aid 
From Britain 


Revenue Up $1.4 Million 
in 1940 — Expensés 
Rise $2.2 Millions 


Financial programme of the New- 
foundland Commission of Govern- 
ment to ease burden on the British 
Exchequer resulted’ in a reduction 
of grant-in-aid in the year ended 
June 30, 1940, to $2 millions from 
$43 millions in the. 1938-39 fiscal 
year, 

Since Dominion status of New- 
foundland was suspended seven 
years ago, London ‘has advanced 
substantial sums to meet the actual 
deficit arising from the year’s op- 
erations of the Island Government. 


Float Voluntary Lean 


Largely responsible for the de- 
crease in 1939-40 was a $1.5 milli 
war loan the Commission of . 
ernment sold in June, 1940. 


Reflecting higher taxation, ord- 
inary revenue increased to $12.6 
millions from $11.2 millions. Cus- 
toms receipts were up $966,559. 
Post and telegraphs rose by $48,807; 
assessor of taxes by, $205,343; liquor 
control, $42,120; public works, $62,- 
375, and natural resources, $23,456. 


Government Accounts 
Years June 30 


Federal | A 


390,000 
73,750 
vee» 12,571,015 11,220,473 
1,970,662 475 
11,961 21,714 

87 


ea a so'see 
Dom. office loan ..... 902,108 ... 
Total supply services . 13,836,164 11,406,746 
. Dae eee 
Grand total ...+.+++.++ 17,408,014 15,280,783 
Recopttulation 


» 
a ecseest* 
adjusts .., 


Surplus seeedeeeveneee ‘ 
Deficit. We, 


| sm Gains over last year were shown in life insurance sales and bank debits 


m was larger in all areas but the 
‘were more active in Quebec 
expanded, 


industries 
and steel industry in Ontario 


Generally speak the 
will =< aware of te Ol arm 
tions. Many newly-installed public 
te: . booths are of Canadian 
b instead of oak, mahogany. or 
walnut,. woods imported from the 


; United States. 


Use of Canadian woods in new Bell 


7 269 | Telephone buildings—such as those 
16,604,000 |} now under construction in King- 
607 | ston; Welland, Port Colborne, and 


Farnham—will decrease demand for 
imported hardwoods, veneers, and 
plywoods. In its new buildings the 
company is also limiting the use of 
marble. 


Foreign exchange will be saved 


386 | by selecting standard types of elec- 
172,408 | tric fixtures manufactured in Can- 


ada whenever possible and, instead 
of importing bakelite parts from the 
United States, Canadan-made metal 
fixtures will be used. 

To conserve fuel oil, coal heating 
equipment, instead of oil-fired ap- 
paratus, will “be installed'in the 


375 | larger buildings. 
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formed in every municipality to 
study and explain the plan to farm- 
ers. The 
cover disposition of the land dur- 
ing the last two crop years and:from 
such information will be based the 
amount of bonus to be paid on the 
varied types of farming that are 
bonused. 


MONTREAL TRAMWAYS COMPANY | 


forms to be ade out will 


Copper and other metals are be- 
ing used in place of aluminum for 
certain items of Canadian telephone 
equipment while Bell research 
workers are trying to find substi- 
tutes for aluminum, nickel, zine 
ands magnesium. 


Municipal Default 
Near End in Quebec 


From Our Own Correspondent 

_MONTREAL.—There remain only 
eight municipal and school corpora- 
tion financial reorganizations to be 
undertaken to place all Quebec mu- 
nicipalities on a sound footing, L. 
E, Potvin, chairman of the Quebec 
Municipal Commission, states. He 


A. EAMES ECO. 
Limireo ae 
_ Business Established 1889. 
Toronto 


Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Victoria. NewHerk Londen.Eng, 


Investment Securities 


M°LEOD, YOUNG, WEIR & Co. 
Metropolitan Building, Toronto 


Offices at Toronto, Montreat, Ottawa, Hamilton, London. 
Correspondents in New York and Londen, England. 


Quebet Calls Tenders 
On Highway Work 


million. One of the contracts covers 
construction of the final 29 miles of 
road on the new. Montreal-New 
York ‘highway. Another nine-mile 


expects all these defaults will be| MONTREAL.—Quebec has called| stretch is part of the Montreal- 
cleared up within the next few|for tenders on two new highway | Quebec.highway on the south shore 
sections to cost approximately $1.6 | 0% the St. Lawrence River. 


months. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1940 


attdched thereto and the building at 945 Cote Street were demolished d 
were 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT AND DIRECTORS 
For the Year Ended 31st December, 1940 


=TO THE SHAREHOLDERS: 
Your 


th submit their Annual Report for the year 1940. | 
$899 


Surplus brought forward 3ist December, 1939 


Add: , 
Profit on Sale of Investments 


Gross Revenues: 


Tramways 
Autobus ........ eee eeerereesenrere 
Miscellaneous 


Less: 


eaeeee See eee ere eneres 


$ 90,385.09 
$ 980,731.26 


eiedvedeieaasiewnnticaet SOLCIROED 


2,246,769.00 


Operating Expenses and Taxes ... $ 6,314,062.62 
) ' 


(Including Autobus Depreciation 
Maintenance and Renewals 


j 
Interest on Bonds and Foreign Exch. $ 2,620,922.20 


Amortization of Bond Disc. and Exp. 28,350.00 


From Which There Was: 


2,367,847.77 
10,681,890.39 


$ 3,661,525.14 
2,649,272.20 
ee —1,032,252.04 


$2,021,984.20 


to Reserve for Depreciation 


Paid in dividends for the year 


Surplus, as per Balance Sheet 


FINANCIAL 


The preceding statements set forth the financial results for the year. 
The number of Revenue Passengers for 1940 was as follows: 


TRAMWAYS AUTOBUS 


189,440,726 
177,308,720 


12,132,006 
6.84% 
897,097 
25,279,912 
617,185 
emcenenpee 
2.4% 


Revenue Passengers, 1940 ... 
Revenue Passengers, 1939 ..,. 


: ‘ 
Increase per centum 
— operated were as follows: 
1 


Increase per centum ....... - 


TOTAL 


225,764,051 
208,928,429 


16,835,623 
8.06% 


TRO 
BUS 


33,559,952 2,763,373 
29,090,843 2,528,866 


4,469,109 234,507 
15.36% 9.27% 


33,733,468 
32,500,621 


"4,283,047 
3.16% 


359,636 
354,409 


5,227 
1.47% 


7,476,735 
6,875,300 


601,435 
8.75% 


DIVIDEND 

During the year the Company paid four quarterly dividends on the 

Common Stock of the Company at the rate of 6% per annum. 
FARES 

The average fare for the year for the whole tramway system was 6.14 

cents. The average fare for American cities having a population of more 
* than 100,000 for the year 1940, was 7.97 cents. 
TAXES AND SNOW REMOVAL 
The omounte pat by the Company in taxes and for snow removal during 


the year were as ws: 


To the City of Montreal: 


SPCC ESOT HERE HEHE ODE Eee $ 270,115. 
490 


PPP P PETIT PTET ETE 


See eeeeeeereeeeeeere $ 


Taxes eee eeeeeeee DPocccidccveses een eeereeeseceees 


To the Provincial Government: 


Taxes, including that on Gasoline, etc. ....++s+008 


. 
* 


27 
93 
$ 760,409.20 


293. 
646.96 
1044.56 


55,691.52 
296,539.52 
$ 1,112,640.24 


has paid to the City of Montreal, from 1918 to December 


The Company 
Bist, 1940, the following amounts: 
For Snow Removal 


For Annual Rental .....,. evkbenecese 


seeeaeeneeee 


And expended for Maintenance of Street Pavement. 


ROLLING STOCK 


the year, ten, 32-passenger, Diesel buses, with hydraulic 
e bus fleet, at a cost of $164,000.00. 


also purchased at a very sa 
condi 


tisfactory price, 39 modern 
ition and wili be put into service 


the year, and the Departments operating in 


to a new building erected at 945 Cote Street. 


These 


lude 
the despatching centre of the Bus Department, the Construction and Snow 
Clearing Department, and the Fare Box Main‘ . The 
building also contains Waiting Rooms for the employees of the Bus 
Department operating from Cote Street. 


MAINTENANCE 


year. 


All the property of the Company has been well maintained during the 


INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 


The Investigating Committee referred to. in the Annual Report in 1938 
resigned and, in February this year, the Government appointed a new 


Investigating Committee. Honourable Senator Elie Beauregard, 
Chairman; the Commissioners are: Honourable C. J. Arcand, Messrs. 


K.C., is 
Eugene 


Belanger, Honore Girouard and Charles G. Wallace. 
GENERAL 


Many, ot our employees have enlisted for active service in 
Those remaining have subscribed generously to the 
Campaigns, such as the Canadian Red Cross, 


the War. 
Funds of all the War 
and they have also purchased 


@ large amount of War Savings Certificates. 
Your Directors again wish to place on record their appreciation of the- 
loyal and efficient service rendered by the officers and employees of the 


Company during the past year. 


Submitted on behalf of the Board of Directors. 


R. N. WATT, 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET 
As of 31st December, 1940 


ASSETS 


Property and Equipment 
Less Reserve for Depreciation 


Investment for accoynt of Guarantee Fund 
Securities (including Shares of Subsidiary and Associated Com- 


panies and Company’s own Bonds) 
Cash fn Bank and on Hand .......... 


Call Loans 

Accounts Receivable 
Stores 
Deferred Charges 


Oo eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee | 


eee eens seneee eedeee 


seeeeereocore 


eee eee eeeneneeee ereeeesesee 


Balance of unamortized Bond Discount and Expenses ....ce.sse 


NOTE: 


Balances due Comrany under Contract, payable only when 


earned:— 


On account Interest on Capital Value ss.cceeeees $ 
Allowance . 


On account Financing 


eee ereeeneee 


51,781.78 
716,301.77 
$ 768,283.55 
SSS 
$60,721,044.23 
—— 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock “Commdén” (70,000 shares of $100.00 par value) ... $ 7,000,000.00 


*First and Refunding Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds, 
$25,000 


Authorized 
Less: 
Bonds delivered Trus- 
tee to be held as 
additional security 
for General and Re- 
funding Mortgage 


*General and Refunding Mort 


Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, due 1955: 


(Authorized $100,000,000.00) 


Series “E,” 5% Bonds 


Less: Redeemed through Sinking 


Accounts and Wages Payable 


due July ist, 1941: 
.00 


3,649,000.00 
—w——— $21,351,000.00 


Accrued Bond Interest (Payable in U, 8, Dollars and Sterling) 
Employees’ Security Deposits ........+ssess+ Crécvenss Me cencauve 


Dividend payable January 15th, 1941 


Suspense Account (including reserve for taxes and foreign 


exchange) 


és in accordance with Provisions of Contract :— 
Reserves in a ; 


’ Maintenance and Renewals 
Contingent Reserve 
Depreciation Reserve, Autobus 


Reserve for Fina 


‘ 
sdevedeceveves @ 2,313,077.20 


eee emer eeeeee 


Reserve for Redemption of Unpresented Tickets 
Surplus <...:.-....0+5 is vasiweeke 


et 


Ree ee ee ee neteeseseneeeeee 


These bonds are also payable at the holder's option in Sterling or U. 8. Funds. 


a 
Verified in accordance with our Report of this gate. 


Montreal, Febryary 2ist, 1941. 


Approved on behalf of the Directors: 
GODIN, JR. 
GEO. H. MONTGOMERY} Directors. 


SHARP, MILNE & CO. C.A., 
; Auditors. 
Certified Correct: * 
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newsprin 

ed States publishers stands out as 
one of the notable achievements of 
the past two years. 

Operations have expanded for the 
manufacturers. Earning power has 
reached the highest level in some 
years. Finances have been greatly 
strengthened. 

These are the tangible improve- 


: ments which have taken place in the 


newsprint industry since the begin- 
ning of 1939—betterments which can 
be measured in dollars and cents; 

Unrepresented in the balance 
sheet or income account, but of vital 
importance has been marked im- 
provement in producer-consumer 
relations. 

Show More Wisdom 

In years past relations between 
Canadian manufacturers and the 
American publishers have been, par- 
ticularly acrimonious at times. The 
wartime policy laid. down by the 
Canadian manufacturers has usher- 
ed in a new era of understanding. 
There is a realization now that 
neither industry can profit at the 
expense of the other. 

Goodwill is an intangible asset. 
But there have been two develop- 


’ ments of late to indicate the newer 


relations existing between the Cana- 
dian industry and American pub- 
lishers. 2 
An Unprecedented Move 

Last week the American News- 
paper Publishers Association held 
its annual convention in New York. 
Charles Vining, president of the 
Newsprint Association of Canada, 
was not only asked to be present but 
invited to address the delegates. 

This was an _ unprecedented 
action. It was the first occasion an 
outside person had been invited to 
attend a session of the publishers’ 
convention—one of the most exclu- 
sive affairs of its type held in the 
U.S. 


Inland Press’ Appreciation 

There is other evidence, just as 
convincing. 

Last February the Inland Daily 
Press Association, representing over 
300 daily newspapers published in 
19 states and two Canadian prov- 
inces, passed a resolution unani- 
mously setting out appreciation of 
the stand taken by the manufactur- 


ers. 

E. P. Adler, chairman of the In- 
land Newsprint Committee and pub- 
lisher of the Davenport (Iowa) 
Times, sponsoredia resolution of “ap- 
preciation and thanks to the print 
paper manufacturers of the United 
States and Canada for their farsee- 
ing judgment in holding print paper 
prices at the level where they were 
before the war” and urged them to 
continue that practice. 


Stabilize Price Structure 


Shortly after outbreak of war 
Canadian newsprint manufacturers 
set down a policy to which they 
have rigidly adhered. They agreed 
not to take advantage of war condi- 
tions to boost the price of their prod- 
uct. The basic price of $50'a ton 
was reaffirmed and has since been 


» extended to the end of June this 


year. 

Thus for a period of 24 months the 
Canadian manufacturers have 
bound themselves to sell newsprint 
paper at the prewar price. As a mat- 
ter of fact the price of Canadian 
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Publishers 


paper supply. Last year some 

10 Billion copies of American news- 

papers were printed on newsprint 
from Canada’s forests and mills. 

A New Conception 
The changed state of affairs is well 
expressed by Charles Vining, who 
says: ' 
“In providing the raw material 


and home life, in the preservation 
of our similar political institutions 
and of our common. liberties of 
conduct, thought and speech. To 
Canadian producers the mainten- 
ance of dependable continuous 
supply thus becomes a series re- 
sponsibility.” 


A. N. P. A. Co-operates 

Reflecting the closer understand- 
ing between producer and consumer 
is the action taken by the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
to work toward a common goal with 
the newsprint manufacturers. 

In years = it has been the buy- 
ing habit of the American publisher 
to take delivery of his newsprint as 
required. This was possible because 
of the closeness of the mills and the 
unexcelled transportation facilities. 
between the two countries. 

Equalize Deliveries 

The war created unusual prob- 
lems both as to deliveries and trans- 
portation, especially for water-borne 
shipments. In order to avoid “bot- 
tlenecks” the A. N. P. A. co-operated 
closely with the manufacturers in 
urging its member firms to do their 


buying in equal monthly amounts. 


Considerable success has attend- 
ed this effort. It has been an impor- 
tant factor in maintaining orderly 
conditions of production and deliv- 
ery; without it, the difficulties of 
Canadian mills in meeting sudden 
disturbances of overseas supply and 
demand would be seriously aggra- 
vated. 
- Urge Sane Policy 

At the annual meeting last week 
the A, N. P. A. newsprint commit- 
tee again urged on members to 
maintain this policy of equal month- 
ly buying. 

“It is equally important during 
the coming year,” the committee 
said, “that that policy be pursued 
so as to continue to avoid shortage. 
While there is ample producing 
capacity today, our national de- 
fense programme, our aid to 
Britain policies, and the strain on, 
Canadian resources because of her 
war effort, are going to keep 
transportation facilities of both 
countries busy.” . , 


The committee added that next to 


of years by following a day to day 
policy. However, their farsighted- 
ness in following a policy of co-op- 
eration and moderation with the 
American publisher should aid them 
to return to peacetime conditions 
without the serious repercussions 
such as followed upon the last war. 


Great Lakes 
Outlook Good 


Expect Sales and Profits 
~ to Hold Last Year’s 
Levels 


Present indications indicate vol- 
ume of newsprint sold by Great 
Lakes Paper Co. in 1941 will at least 
equal those of 1940, according to W. 
Earl Rowe, president. Manufactur- 
ing costs per ton will be higher be- 
cause of increased cost of materials 
and supplies and higher transporta- 
tion rates, he states. 

Demand for unbleached sulphite 
pulp has increased and it is antici- 
pated the company will sell full 
production this year in a profitable 
market. 

The result is that Mr. Rowe ex- 
pects 194f profits to be as good as 
last year. S 

Great Lakes Paper has. recently 
negotiated a contract with its em- 
ployees as to wages for the year end- 
ing May 31, 1942. No increase in 
wage rate has been given, but a 
system of cost of living bonus has 
been adopted. 

Spending $225,000 | 

Capital expenditures of approxi- 
mately $150,000 for improvements at 
the mill and of about $75,000 for con- 
struction of a dam and other. im- 
provements required for opening up 
an opération of the Black Sturgeon 
timber limit have been authorized. 
Last year capital expenditures were 
$207,370. Of this amount $171,108 
was on the mill; $36,262 on road 
extensions and timber area improve- 
ments, 

Great Lakes Paper Co. received 
35,613 shares of common stock in 
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From Onur Own 


More U.S. Paper 
From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL:—Canada supplied 
67% of United States. newsprint 
requirements in the first quarter 
af 1941, as against 65% in the like 
period a year ago. American mills 
contributed 28% this year, or 1% 
less than a year ago. Newfound- 
land’s mills increased their pro- 
portion from 4% to5%. — 
Imports from Europe in the first 
quarter of 1941 were ne e, 
last 
year they amounted to 2%‘of the 
total supply. 


Newsprint Heads 

Among Expofts 
Over $30 ° Millions 
Shipped in First Quar- 
ter of 1941 


From Our Own Correspondent 


MONTREAL.—Newsprint remain- 
ed Canada’s leading export in the 
first quarter of 1941. During the 
three months shipments were valued 
at $30.9 millions, an increase of 12.4% 
over the like period a year ago. Auto- 
mobiles and parts ranked second in 
importance, followed by wheat. 

While newsprint has been the 
leader, the forést products group as 
a whole has shown. decided strength. 
The aggregate of newsprint, wood- 
pulp, planks and boards—$62.8 mil- 
lions, or 21% of total exports—was 
nearly 28% over the 1940 period. 


+ Standing of Leaders 


The relative standing of leading 
exports follows: 


the newly reorganized Minnesota & | whea 


Ontario Paper Co. in settlement of its 
claim against the estate. 

L. B. Rock takes the place of W. 
W. Boyer on the board of directors. 
Mr. Rock is head of the Journal 


Herald Publishing Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


‘Company Reports 


Crow’s Nest Pass Coal 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. reports 
net profit for 1940 equivalent to 
$4.94 a share compared with $2.64 
a share for 1939. The company dis- 


== | tributed $3 a share again last year. 
Net profits for 1940 covered this 
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“This name has long 
been associated with 
High Grade Hardwood 
Flooring and Northern 
Hardwoods; Spruce 
and Hemlock.” 
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Bus and Truck Transport 
War Service Programme 


Canada’s trucking industry is playi 


ing Canadian industry on the 


clothing, munitions, raw materials, 


@ major part in keep- 
move. The distribution of food, 
etc., are, to a great extent, 


transported and distributed by truck. Bus and Truck Transport’s 
service and maintenance articles are invaluable to fleet owners 
in helping them keep their equipment in good rurining order. 


Many mechanics and experienced operators have joined the 


: 


active service forces in 


both executive and operating who 


capacities. To the new men 
have taken their places, Bus 


and Truck Transport is of great value, for in it they can find 


the information that will make them 


better operators, better 


mechanics and better executives. 


Bus and Truck Transport is read 
throughou 


army service ts 


by transport men 
These 


t 


will it 7 the educational and informative material 
Truck Transport. 


published in Bus an 


With the tremendous increased activity in Canada’s com- 
car 


mercial 
are being made. 


due to the war effort, v: 
us Sad Track remport pare 


purchases 
buyers’ 


acts as 


» hel fleet owners to purchase 
guide ping ?P the verge types of 


Most of the above applies 
ment is on the ’ 
them i 


ties for large 
in national 


war 
to do just that. 


t our bus system be 
8 complete editorial service can help 


efficient in every department. 


The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited - 
Toronty Montreal Winnipeg New York Chicago London, Eng. 
28 PUBLICATIONS 


GEARED TO “ALL OUT” WAR EFFORT 


distribution where previous pay- 
ments had been made partly from 
depletion reserves. The auditors 
report that adequacy éf provision 
for excess profits tax is subject to 
a satisfactory ruling from the 
Board of Referees on the company’s 
application for a standard profit 
rating. 

Coal mined last year amounted to 
813,610 tons against 600,551 tons in 
1939. This was the highest output 
since 1928. Coke production last 
year totalled 66,961 tons compared 
with 57,350 tons in 1939. The com- 
pany reports capital expenditures 
of $53,481. 


Income and Surplus Account 
¥ Ended Dec. 31 
7 


on the same river is under*construc- 
tion. - 
Anew Diesel-driven generator 
was installed at Yarmouth. 
Cons. Income and Surplus Aceount 
¥ Ended 31 


mate price of $61 cif, Vera Cruz, 

tons of rotogravure 

.« Vera Cruz. Shipment 

made in April and 

from Petsamo for delivery in 

Cruz in June. The balance, or 
5,000 tons, was placed in Canada. 

An additional quantity of more 

than 22,000 tons will be ordered dur- 


plan | ing the coming year. In this connec- 


Use Gains 2.9% 


Gain in Business Fore- 

casts Greater Consump- 

tion During This Year 
From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Total apparent 
consumption of newsprint paper in 
the United States in March amount- 
ed to 334,435 tons. This represented 
a gain of 9,378 tons or 2.9% over the 
same month last year, according to 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Association. 

For the first quarter of the cur- 
rent year U. S. consumption of 
newsprint totalled 915,497 tons. In 
the same period a year ago, con- 
sumption was 887,260 tons, or 3.2% 
under this year’s figure. 

So far apparent consumption has 
been running somewhat less than 
had been estimated’ earlier in the 
year. Then it was figured con- 
sumption would be around 5% more 
than in 1940. : ; 

While business activity in the 
States has risen steadily and is now 
well above the 1940 level, the effect 
on newspaper consumption has. not 
been especially noticeable. News- 
paper advertising,- which generally 
controls the size of newspapers and 
in turn largely governs use of news- 
print paper, only increased 2% to 
the end of March compared with the 
same period in 1940. 

Below is shown the trend of ap- 
parent consumption of newsprint in 
the tes for the first three months 
of this year, with comparative -fig- 
ures for 1940. 

U. 8. Newsprint Consumption 
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Modern Containers 
Works Two Shifts 


Operations of Modern Containers 
Ltd., Toronto, have continued the 
gain over 1940 reported in the first 
six weeks of the year. Operations 
for the first quarter of 1941 were 
well above the corresponding period 
of 1940 and no let-up is in sight, ac- 
cording to officials. Most of the 
plant is working two shifts, and the 
plastic department is on a 24-hour 
basis; The plastic division was set 
up in Ottawa in 1940 to manufacture 
plastic tube and. bottle tops, other 
small molded articles. 

Regular dividends of $1.3742 on 


: the 5%% preferred, 20 cents plus 10 


cents extra on the common have 
been declared payable July 2, 194],- 
to shareholders of record June 20. 


42.905 | Earnings for 1940 were $18.11 on the 


Surplus for year ..... © 
Add: Prev. surplus... 


475,312 
Working Capital 
$ 

743,362 

929,630 


Excess of curr. liabs.. 186,268 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale net in- 
come for the three months ended 
‘March 31, 1941, was equivalent to 38 
cents a share on the common, com- 
pared with 17 cents a share in the 
same period last year, For the six 


500 | months ended March 31, net income 


of. $1.17 a share compares with 70 


055 | cents a year earlier. 


PNG cscosvedeachdes 
Shares o/s, $100 par .. 
Working Capital 


s 
Current assets ........ 1,831,573 
Current liabilities 193,406 


accounts of which are included in 
the summary, amounted to ap- 
proximately 8.5% and 7.7% of the 
consolidated net income for the six 
months ended March 31, 1941 and 


U. S. dollars at the official 
exchange rate. 

Deprecia tion charged for the Iat- 

est six months period was $220,085 


$ 
#3.670 | Which compares with $184,911 a 


year earlier. 
Consel.. Net Income Account 


Three Mar, 31 ‘ 
1940 


steesene 
coreg 


deduct. 


preferred, $1.51 on the common, 


Howard Smith Paper 
Dividend Considered 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Howard Smith 
Paper Mills will give serious. con- 
sideration to payment of a dividend 
on the common stock in the not too 
distant future, Harold Crabtree, 
president, told shareholders at the 
annual meeting. Mr. Crabtree 
pointed out maintenance of the com- 
pany’s liquid position is necessary 
in view of heavier inventories and 
increased taxation. 

Shareholders were told that there 
is no doubt that the company will 
be able to show results for the cur- 
rent year comparable with those in 
1940. Earnings in the first quarter 
were on a parity with those of the 
like period of 1940. 


Stocks of Newsprint 
Above 1940 Level | 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL. — Stocks of’ news- 
print in North America at the end of 
March totalled 780,970 tons, a de- 
crease of about 1,200 tons from_the 
previous month but 95,000 tons more 
than a year ago. } 
A breakdown of the returns as at 
the end of last month, with compar- 
ative figures for 1940, follows: 


Newsprint Stecks 
(As at March 31) 


tet eeeenene 
seeere 


tion four prominent Mexican news- 
paper representatives are to visit 
ada and Newfoundland soon. 
Reorganize Pipsa 

The Mexican national organiza- 
tion: called Pipsa, which has sole 
right to import of foreign news- 
print into Mexico, has been re- 
organized. In accordance with this 
reorganization, which took place on 
Feb. 13, the leading Mexican news- 
paper companies directly affected by 
the administration of Pipsa were 
given chief control. 

At the first meeting of the council 
it was decided to reduce the price 
of paper in reels to the newsprint 
consumers and to start a reserve 
fund with the object of later esta- 
blishing a newsprint factory in 
Mexico. Thus the reorganization 
changed Pipsa from a revenue pro- 
ducing body for the Government 
into an organization which has low- 
ered the price of newsprint to the 
newspapers and at the same time has 
become interested in the creation of 
a@ local newsprint industry under 
Government sponsorship. 


U.S. Publishers Cut 
Stocks of Newsprint 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Stocks of news- 
print paper on hand with U. S. pub- 
lishers sharply contracted in March. 
Member firms of American News- 
paper Publishers Association re- 
ported 297,168 tons, equivalent to 36 
days’ supply. This is the lowest 


figure reported since May, 1940, |. 


when the supply amounted to 35 
days and was:six days supply less 
than reported at the end of Feb., 
1941. 


U. S. Paper Production 
Holds at High Level 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Rate of production 
in the American paper industry, ac- 
cording to the American Paper & 
Pulp Association index of paper mill 
activity, was 94.5% in the week 
ended April 19. This compares with 
949% in the week ended April 12 
and 86.5% in the week ended April 
20, 1940. 

Production of paperboard indus- 
try was at 78% of capacity in the 
week ended April 19, against 85% 
in the preceding week. . 


JAMES W. SEWALL 
Ruttan Block, Port Arthur, Ont. 
Timber Cruises and 

Valuations | 


JAMES W. SEWALL 
Old Town, Maine 


PHILLIPS & BENNER 


| 
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minion totalled 69,821- tons to the 
value of $4,148,249. 
Compared with February, 1940, 


.. returns this year are considerably 


heavier. Last year the U. S. pur- 
chased. from Canada 58,234 tons of 
pulp worth $2,907,608. 

Details of the imports of pulp from 
Canada, together with values, for 
February last follow: 

3 Value 
, $282,491 
95 1,193 

Unbleached § ...cesese: 

Screenings ..... seccee 

Rayon ....ceses seesece 

Bleached 
Sulphate: 


1,578 
20,649 


8,001 
5.638 
1,113 


- 69,821 4,148,249 


Trade to U. S. Heavy 
From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Movement of 
Canadian pulpwood to the United 
States continues heavier than a year 
ago. During February, Canada ex- 
ported to the States 112,256 cords. of 
pulpwood valued at $685,273. This 
contrasts with a movement of 69,168 
cords, ‘worth $479,179, in the same 
month last year. . 
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From people _ who 
waste your time to sot 
bent on destruction, your 
enemies are plenty in 
these critical days. Best 
way is to keep them al] 
out till you know their 
intentions. Frost Chain 
Link Fence does that % 
hours every day for many 
of Canada’s key indus. 
tries. Let us talk over 
your fencing require. 
ments. 


Toronto Representatives: 
CITY FENCE & SUPPLY 


° ¥ 
343 Dufferin St. 
Tel. KEnwood 7177 
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Abitibi Power & Paper 


PRODUCT 


Company, Limited 
TORONTO, ONT. 
Owning directly or through subsidiary. companies, 
mills at 


Beaupre. Que. 
Pine Falls, Man. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Iroquois Falls, Ont. 


Port Arthur, Ont. | 
Newsprint 


Groundwood Pulp 


News Sulphite’ Pulp 


High Grade Bleached Sulphite Pulp 


“. « « and although it had passed through the mails and many 
hands .. . had been filed and refiled . . . this letter came to the 
president's office at the crucial moment to present its case with 
that dignity, weight and distinction which are the inherent qualities 
Of the superfine paper...” ; 


- SUPERFING 
LINEN RECORD 


To the experienced judge of paper, Superfine Linen Record needs no 
introduction, no recommendation save its own excellence. To him it 
; modern equivalent of medieval parchment, the 
finest medium for important communications. Unquestionably it is the 


feels, it looks, it is, the 


most desired of letter paper 
beauty and richness of 
mand the attention and 


texture, crisp dignity and 


100% new-rag paper. Ask your printer. 


ROLLAND PAPER Cc 
High Grade Paper Makers Since 1882 7 


MONTREAL 


among men of affairs, because’its unusual 


impressiveness com- 


respect of those they seek to influence. 


Canadien paper making reaches its highest plane of perfection in this 


OF engraver. 
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Southern Kraft 
Southern Kraft Corp, subsidiary 
of International Papér Co., reports 
gross income in 1940 of $738. mil- 
jions and net profits, after provid- 
millions for income and ex- 

cess profits taxes, of $119 millions. 
This contrasts with $49.7 millions 
and $25 millions, respectively, in 
1939, when tax provision was only 


el sheet reflects: improve- 
ment in earnings. Funded debt has 
peen reduced from $23.2 millions to 
114 millions, while amount due 

ternational Paper Co. has been cut 
from $25.6 millions to $18.2 millions. 
Cash shows an increase from $720,- 
§62 to $42 millions. Finished prod- 
ycts increased from $844,880 to $2.4 
millions’ and operating supplies 
from $3.2 millions to nearly $3.7 


millions. 
Income aad Surplus Account 
Ended Dec. 31 
Years > an 


$ $ 
73,866,668 49,764,652 
51,392,562. 41,900,107 
22,474,106 7,864,545 
558,247 614,941 
952,884 2,138,288 
. 69,215 113,729 
» 1,713,042 1,725,459 
198, 202,030 


Gales, OC. «-.essereeee 
Cost & expenses 


2'120,399 
84.124 


16,688,116 4,743,525 


forward 
Working Capital 


8 
144 12,275,961 
5,980,104 


6,295,857 


t assets 
Current liabilities .... 13,249,738 


4,836 406 


Allens St. Catharines 


Statement of Allens St. Catharines 
Theatre Ltd. for the 52-week period 
ended Dec. 28, 1940, shows in- 
creased working capital, lower net 
profits. Rise in working capital 
amounted to nearly $2,300, while 
earnings on the preferred 7% stock 


dropped to $428 per share from |“ 


Latest development in 
paper manufacture 


“Sampson White 
Envelope”’ 


has@ bond finish; is carried in two 
weights; is brilliant white; is 

e; and has the unusual quali- 
feation of having the strength of a 
rag content bond three times the 


price. 


Toronto Envelope Co. 
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When the government war 
time programme calls for 
money, be prepared. Be in 
& position to write your 
cheque. Have a balance in 
your savings account con- 
growing. nm an 
account with the Canada 
Rermaneat oad —_ 
eposits regularly and sys- 
sematically. 
2% on Savin, 
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$4.92 in 1999. Dividéhds of $4.50 pet ) notes, 


$6 in 1930, leaving preference divi- 


y Income taxes seeeees 


Net profit eereee 
Less: Pref. divds. 

Deficit for year ......s 
Previous defici 


eee 


ereeee 


Current assets 
Current liabilities .... 


Working capital ..... 


Allens London Theatre’ 


Working capital of Allens London 
Theatre Lid. showed an 
ment of over $2,400 in the 52-week 
period ending Dec. 28, 1940. 
ating and net profits both 
as compared with 1939, and earn- 
ings on the 8% preferred stock fell 
from $3.15 per to $2.93. Divi- 
dends of 5% were paid in 1940 ard 
1939. Dividend requirements on the 
preferred have been met in full to 
Mar. 31, 1931. , 
Income and 
er le 
Dec. 28, Dec. 30, 
_ Ip4o 1939 


Net income ....... see 
Less: 
° 


Net profit ....... seeee 
| Less: Pref. divds. .... 


Deficit for year ...se. 
Previous deficit ...... 


Deficit forward ......( 
Earne@ per Share: 
Preferred: Earned .. 
id 5.00 
Working — 


13,808 
3,585 
_—— 


3 
11,485 
3,713 


7,772 


Current assets 
Current liabilities .... 


Working capital 


Gurney Foundry Co. 


Gurney Foundry Co. reports im- 
proved operations in 1940. After 
providing for depreciation at ap- 


proximately triple the 1939 rate and | Oper. 


heavier taxes, the company was 
able to show a net profit of $2,184 


compared with $1,678 for 1939. De-| Less 


preciation rate used last year is 
said to be more in line with present 
requirements. 

Bond interest at the full 54% rate 
was earned last year and will be 
payable in May and November this 
year. 

Larger sales of regular products 
is responsible for improved results, 
said G. B. Beatty, vice-president. 
He states the company has obtained 
its share of orders for heating and 
cooking equipment for military and 

| training centres. > ~ 

Consel. Income and Surplus Account 

Years Ended Dec 31 
1940 
$ 
535,382 


Gross profit ’ 
182,674 


Less: Selling expenses 
Warehouse expenses 
Admin. expenses ... 
Depreciation 
Bad debt prov. ..«... 


Net carnings* 
Add: Other income .. 


Net income 

Less: Bank int., @tc. .. 
Bond int. & exp. ... * 
Income & E. P, tax. 
Minority int. 


Net profit 
Less: Prev. deficit .... 
Adjustments 


Deficit forward ..,... 
*After deducting: 


é 


filet 


at 


i 


| 


i ilbletlialaltis 


243,008 - 190,732 
--_ 
551,582 


- Northwest, Utilities 


In presenting the annual report of 
Northwestern Utilities Lia aes 


of Dominion & Electric 
Co. for {oO HER, allner mente 


dent, ans that following rate re- 
ductions company obtained new 
business more rapidly than was an- 
ticipated. Fourteen miles of new 
pipe line were laid eastward from 


302 | Viking and. the reserve field at Kin- 


sella was opened. Gas sales in 1940 


$ua | totalled 3.9 billion cubic feet, against 


3.5 billions in 1939. Customers num- 
bered 12,983 at Dec, 31, 1940, against 
12,419 a year earlier. 

Pro) extensions in 1939 and 


perty 
—_._ | 1940 involved expenditure of $539,- 


646, provided out of liquid assets 
and bank loan of $150,000. 


Income and Sua Account 
Years Dec. 31 
. 


+ 3,317,405 
S 173 


2,800 
47,174 
86,014 


561,601 
6,621 
568,222 562,536 
136,870 130,097 
118,399 
3,924 
14,280 
994 
10,000 

Dom. income tax ... 40 
Net profit 244,148 
Less: Pid. di 60,756 
150,000 


ee for year 

Add: Prev. surplus ... 

Less: Adjust. > 
Bal. prem. 


378,452 
Current liabilities .... 254,950 


—— ae 

Working capitalt 123,502 

*Excess of current liabilities over cur- 
rent assets. 

+Net currents assets, as defined by trust 

first mortgage series A 

amounted to $170,699 at Dec. 31, 


bonds, 
900 | 1940; $284,947 at Dec. 31, 1939 


Paramount Oshawa 


Following... redemption of the 
former 7% preferred stock and is- 
sue of new 5% preferred in 1939, 
earnings of Paramount Oshawa 
Theatres Ltd. in 1940 were more 
than five times preferred dividend 
requirements. Surplus available for 


558} common in the 52-week period 
ended 


Canadian Utilities 
Satisf for Canadian 
Utilities Ltd., subsidiary of Domin- 
ion Gas & Electric Co. was reported 
by. president H. R. Milner, in the 
annual report for 1940. Sales total- 


Dec. 28, 1940 amounted to 
$1.04 per share f with 
$1.52 in 1939. Dividends on com- 
mon continued at $1 per share. 

' Income and Surplus Account 

62 Weeks Period Ended 


led 246 millions against 22.7 mil-| Less 


lions in 1939 in kw. hours. Customers 


increased to 17,976 at the end of! 
1940 from 17,433 at the beginning | «ss 


of the year. 
- Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended a 


00 | Less: Retire. ann 


Working om. ‘ 


Current assets ...... 75,845 
7,413 


Current liabilities .... 
Working capital ..... \ 8,032 60,070 
ee f 


Inter. Paper 


International Co. and sub- 
by International 


1939 


66,400 
6,330 


} | sidiaries, con 
2.64 Paper & Power Co., report net profit 


Saree ising esos 3s 
pro of .$1,- 
106 for excess profits tax and 
vidends of Net was 


“ accumulations. 
with net profits in 1939 of $5,090,465, 


cial statement for 1940 shows oper- 
Sting povenant <6 9S, oe en 
more than in 1939 and a new 


stock. 

$203,677 or $1 a 
share the year before. 

Balance sheet shows working cap- 


ital well maintained at $498,065. 
increased 


in part by redemption of $307,466 in 


LOAN AND BEBENTUNE™ 


DEFOSITS ACCEPTED 
Deposits and Debentares: 


Cepital (Fully Paid), $2,000,000 


oie ek A) ee ea 


"LONDON, CANADA 


Reserve Fund, $2,400,000 


equal to $5,380 a share on the 7% pre- 
ferred. 


Undeclared cumulative dividends 
at the end of 1940 amounted to $65.46 
a share on the 7% preferred and 
$58.25 a share on the 6% preferred 
stock, 

Current assets as at Dec. 31 last 
amounted to $62,876,899 and current 
liabilities $22,278,834, com 
with $49,076,553 and $13,217,260, re- 
spectively, at end of preceding year. 


Saguenay Power 


Annual statement of Saguenay 
Bower Co: and wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries shows ting revenue of 

compared with 


t 2 > 
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NEW DIRECTOR 
eastclacsttippcncineetet ee aes) 

A. L. Mailman has been 

director of C. W. Lindsay & Co. Ltd. 
replacing the late Hbn. Gordon W. 
Scott. Mr. Mailman is president of 
the British Rubber Co. Ltd., presi- 
dent of Pal Blade Co. Ltd. anda 


director of the Montreal Life Insur- 
ance Co. 3 


Industrial Alcohol 


Net Is Doubled 


16 Cents Earned in First 
Half Year Against 8 


Cents 


From Our Own Correspondent 
. MONTREAL.—Net profit of Can- 
adian Industrial Alcohols Co. in the 
six-month period ended Feb. 28 was 
more than double the same period 
last year. Net totalled $179,488, com, 
pared -with $87,963 in the corres- 
ponding period last year. This was 
equal to earnings on the combined 
A and B stock of 16 cents a share 
and 8 cents, respectively. Provision 
for income tax totalled $168,773 in 
the first half of the current year, 
compared with $32,662 in the same 


200 | Period last year. 


Domestic Activity Soars 
Domestic operations showed an 
operating profit of $419,906, com- 
pared with $186,210. 
Earnings Statement 


Six Months Ended Feb. 28-29 
* 1941 


Foreign teveebe 
Robt. McNish . 


694 | Add: Misc. income ... 


Less: Exec. exp. ...... 
(Bank interest ....,.. 
Bond interest, -.... 
Depreciation ... 


War risk ins. ....... 20,558 

168,773 
woe ss 
Taxes Curb Profit Gain 
of Candn. Gen. Electric 


Net profits of Canadian General 
Electric Co. for 1940 amounted to 
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for 1939 and that this trend is con- 
eek This company obtains a 
substantial part of its revenue 
handling pulpwood which is 
from timber limits along its right- 
®f-way. In view of the accelerated 
activity ip the Canadian newsprint 
industry since the outbreak of war, 
this branch of traffic must have 
shown good increases. Greater ac- 
tivity has undoubtedly been noticed 
over the company’s terminal facili- 
ties at Sault Ste. Marie in line with 
the accelerated activity at such 
plants as those of Algoma Steel 
Corp. 

Net earnings for 1939, before al- 
lowing for rental on the terminal 
properties, amounted to $91,110 
compared with $87,777 in 1938. Ne 
loss before allowance for accrued 
intergst on the railway company's 
bonds amounted to $119,832 in 1939 
and $115,675 in 1938. This is after 
allowing for accrued rental on the 
terminal properties plus interest on 
unpaid rentals, neither of which 
sums were paid. 


Imperial Oil 


Have recent developments af- 
fectigg Imperial Oil Ltd. improved 
the outlook for shareholders? 


— 


Imperial Oil Ltd. has just issued 
its annual report for 1940 showing 
a net profit equivalent to 63 cents a 
share compared with 71 cents in 
1939.: A substantial gain in earn- 
ings from Canadian operations fol- 
lowed the increase of 16% in crude 
oil processed last year, but this was 
more than offset by the decline in 
dividends from: subsidiaries and 
other investments. 

For the first time since 1934, how- 
ever, the company had a small bal- 


664 ance available to add to its earned 


surplus account, This indicates an 


» | important change in policy with re- 


gard to shareholders. For a number 
of years it has been paying out sub- 
stantial amounts from surplus arc- 
cumulated in previous years but it 
appears that this policy is now at 
an end and that future dividends 


$2,308,019 and in 1939 to $2,150,027. | « 


In the’ table published on page 9 
of The Financial Post for April 19 
figures shown for Canadian General 
Electric were net earnings, instead 
of net profits. The figure of $6,136.- 
378 for 1940 and $3,253,079 for 1939 
represented the earnings of the 
company before depreciation and 
taxes. 

From the. figures. published it 
would appear that the company’s 
net rose 88.6% despite a rise of 
629% in taxes. Actually the gain 
in net profits was only 7.3% be- 
cause of this tax increase. 


common stock, against $4.89 the year 
before, ’ 

Balance sheet shows an increase 
in cash from $1,120,000 to $1,315,000, 
while funded debt was reduced by 
$700,000 to $32 millions. . 


Cons. Income and Surplus Account 
Years Ended Dec. 31 
1940 1939 


$ 
4,799,180 


590,882 
303,476 


3,904,822 

2 | 771 $11 
3,982,633 

333 ° 1,415,717 
5,022 

717,762 
304,688 


Oper. revenue 
Less: Oper. & admin. 


Net earnings 
Add: Other income .. 


a 
Less: Fund. debt int. . 


Surplus for year 
Add: Prev. surplus .. 
Bad debt res. adj. .. 
ulties” 


3,647,697 
77,928 


Surplus forward 3,717,295 
adjustments for prior years billed 

to consumers. 

Working mance J 


: . 
Current assets 2,101,740 1,643,620 
Current liabilities .... 2,121,391 1,514,768 
Working capital .. °19,651 128,852 

*Excess of current liabilities over cur- 
rent assets. 


Kensington Manor 

Payment of six months interest 
at 7% for the half year to April 20, 
1933, plus past due simple interest 
thereon at 5% to April 20, 1941, on 
on the 7% first mortgage bonds of 
Kensington Manor Apartments, 
Windsor, has received. court ap- 


proval. 

The receiver reports the building 
in good condition, and on the pres- 
ent basis has maximum gross an- 
nual rental of $16,182. Application 
has been made to the Rentals Con- 
trol Board for permission to in- 
crease monthly rentals by $134. No 
further offers are reported for the 
property. 

As no coupons are attached to 
the bonds; it will be necessary for 
bondholders to forward their bonds, 
together with ownership certifi- 
cates, to the London & Western 
Trusts Co., Windsor, for payment 
of interest. ; 

Comparative figures of operating 
results are as follows: 

Revenues and peprarens aos 


A 
TOVENUE .ssceees 16,135 
oo sree seectt 2,451 
Insurance eereeteeee 660 
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| What We Don’t Do: | 
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: 


stamp and address label _gubscriber’s The 
must B® enclosed, letters. to neh ta 
Post, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2. 


will/be more closely regulated by 
actual earnings in the year in ques- 


Basically this is a constructive 
mové as it has been recognized for 
a number of years that the poli 
of paying out more in dividends 
than was earned could not continue 
indefinitely. Outlook in the cur- 
rent year appears good in so far as 
demand for its products are con- 
cerned. . This assumes that there 
will be no serious interference with 
consu on of gasoline and oil in 
Canada arising out of the war. 


C. P. R. 


Although railroad business has 
improved during the past year, no 
dividends have been paid by the 
C.P.R. Is there any sign on the 
horizon that the company will 
start paying dividends on the 
ordinary shares? 

It is rather questionable if the 
Canadian Pacific Railway will pay 
dividends on its ordinary shares in 
the immediate future. While it is 
tfue there has been an improvement 
in earnings and that relatively sub- 
stantial profits ‘were shown on the 
ordinary stock last year, the gen- 
eral view is that the company is 
likély to husband its resources until 
such time as the outlook is more 
clear cut. On the other hand; there 
may be changes in the tax situation 
which would influence the directors’ 
decision in this respect, but that is 
something upon which it is difficult 
to. comment at this time. 


Inter-State Royalty 
Revenue $495,731 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL.—Inter-State Royalty 
Corp. advises the Montreal Curb 
Market that at Jan, 31 investments in 
oil royalties had a book value of 
$1,067,147. Gross revenue from 
royalty income since acquisition 
amounted to $495,731 Dec. 31, and re- 
serve for depletion totalled $134,548. 
During December the company had 
gross royalty income of $3,116. 
Accumulated royalty income for 
1940 amounted to $63,726. 


PENMANS SALES 
From Our Own Correspondert 

MONTREAL.—Sales of. Penmans 
| Ltd. for the current year to date 
| show a moderate increase over the 
‘like period of 1940, according to a 
statement at the annual meeting of 
‘ shareholders. 
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«+. in an insurance company? Strength? 
Yes, that’s important. Age? Yes again, 
. for age indicates ability to weather the - 

lean years as well as the good. Reputation? 
Undoubtedly, for without it there can be. 
no confidence. But of all characteristics, 
perhaps the most indicative of worth is the 
company’s record of performance. All 
these, and particularly the latter, you will 
find inherent in 


EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSURANCE 


TORONTO 
VANCOUVER 


MONTREAL 


WINNIPEG CALGARY 


Fire and, Casualty Insurance 


THE FUTURE ASSURED 
A trust fund in the care of this company as trustee is a 
safeguard of the family welfare. Such a Jund established 


in your lifetime will enable you to see it in operation and 
may prevent the wasting of your estate through the in- | 
experience of your executors. 


By establishing such a trust fund you are 
assured that your financial provisions for 
your family will be carried out in.accord- 
ance with your wishes. : 


Our Charges Are Moderate 
MONTREAL TRUST COMPANY. 
Montreal Trust Building 
61 Yonge. Street Toronto 
J. F. HOBKIRK, Manager 


Kdition — 
Ready Soon 


This new fifteenth annual 
edition of The Survey of 
Corporate Securities’ will 
be ready for delivery at the 
end of May. But the num- 
ber of copies to be pub- 
lished must be determined 
immediately. ‘Your order 
will be an im factor 
in that decision. Delivery 
of your copy is guaranteed 
if we receive your instruc- 
tions now, in advance of 
publication. This ; 
book of some = 
225 pages, 9” x 
12”, postpaid for 

Up-to-date facts on corporations-whose securities are in the 


hands of the public, including those listed on Canadian stock 
and curb exchanges and many which are unlisted. 
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Danger of Burglary. 


Greater in Spring 


A Toronto lady ‘recently went 
into her garden to see how the 
tulips were coming along. She left 
her purse and some mae 4 rings 
she had been wearing on the din- 
ing room table. Her daughter was 
in the house upstairs. . 

A sneak thief entered from the 
driveway. ‘He emptied the lady's 
purse, which contained a substan- 
tial sum of money, and took the 
jewellery and some other pieces of 
silverware in the dining room, The 
lady seeing him indistinctly through 
the Back windows thought it. was 
her daughter. The daughter up- 
stairs thought it was her mother. 

When they found they were 
wrong it was then too late. 

This is an actual case and prob- 
ably has been duplicated in many 
other cities. 


Advent of Spring 
Spring and the summer season, 
when people spend much tjme out- 
side their houses and leave win- 
dows and doors unlocked, add con- 
siderably to the danger of loss by 
burglars. While these gentry are 
active all the year round the effi- 
cient burglar makes the warm 
weather months his harvest. He 
is especially active when vacation 
time comes round and whole fami- 

lies are likely to be away. 
The modern burglar is usually 
fairly smart. Investigations have 
shown that’ whether he operates 
alone or with a gang he goes about 
it in a systematic way, preparing 
“lists of prospects, getting informa- 
tion on the houses containing goods 
worth stealing, and what is the best 

time to attempt a robbery. 


According to Plan 

He watches the social columns of 
the newspapers closely to see who 
is going away and when; what 
women wear expensive jewellery at 
evening parties; and what families 
are entertaining wealthy guests. 

He also watches the death notices 
closely. Funerals often present ex- 
cellent opportunities for thieves, be- 
cause on those occasions, whole 
families are apt to be away and un- 
watchful. Not only are the be- 
reaved families likely to be robbed 
but also sympathetic neighbors. 

Many a mer widower has 
been called to the phone only -to 
have the party at the other end 
hang up. Chances are it was a 
thief finding out if anybody is 
home. 

$1.4 million in Premiums 

The frequency of burglaries is 
enough to cause many householders 
to seek burglary protection. In 1940 
the premiums paid to the insurance 
companies in Canada for burglary 


Dominion Appraisal 
Company Limited — 
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For dependable Industrial and Real 
Estate valuations, select a company 
of unquestioned _Feputation. 


We suggest the services 
of this organization 


Equipped to carry out work of any 
magnitude within a r@asonable space 
of time. 


HEAD OFFICE 
137 Wellington St. West 
TORONTO Elgin 5928 


WAWANESA 


Mutual Insurance Company 
Organized in 1896 


Dominion Gov't 
si 1,041,353.86 


Write for Financial Statement 


Head Office: Wawanesa, Man. 
Eastern Office: Toronto, Ont. 


Branches at Vancouver, Edmonton, 
Saskateon, Winnipeg, Montreal 
and Moencten 


2,000 Agents Across Canada 
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FIDELITY 


Daraige lala Te tolaty 


of Canada 


the larger earnings of the 

due to the whr business. More 
money is kept in the houses, while 
many people formerly on reduced 
incomes have been buying jewellery 
or silverware. War is no reason 
for the burglar to slacken his labors. 
If people have more money or! 
property for him to steal it is only 
an inducement for him to ply his 
trade. ‘ 


Insurance 
Problems 


Group Insurance 


We are thinking of putting a 
‘group insurance plan into effect 
in our company.. Please tell us: 

What life insurance companies 
write this class of insurance? 

How go the rates of the different 
companies compare? Can you give 
an average rate for say 25 years of 
age? 

How large a group is it necessary 
to have to qualify for group insur- 
ance? 

What are the main requirements 
with which employees have to 
comply? 


Nearly all companies writing life 
insurance in Canada: write group 
insurance. The rates, we understand, 
are pretty well uniform. They vary 
according to whether the group is 
over 50 or under 50 in number. At 
age 25, with a group of over 50, a fair 
average rate would be $6.27 for $1,000 
insurance. ' If the group is less than 
50, the rate is $1.75 higher for every 
$1,000. The rates of course vary 
according to the age of the individual 
insured, just as they do in an ordin- 
ary policy. 

There is no law establishing a 
minimum number to be covered by 
a group policy. It is left to the-indi- 
vidual companies to decide. ‘ 

Main requirement affecting em- 
ployees is that they are working on a 
full-time basis when the policy is 
written. Usually\ all eligible em- 
ployees may be included without 
medical examination. 


Canada Life Announces 
Agency Appointments 


The Canada Life Assurance Co. 
announces two important changes in 
its agency organization. 

A. Grant MacKenzie, manager of 
the Windsor, Ont., branch, has joined 
the agency department at head office 
and R. A. Sanderson, agency super- 
visor, has been appointed manager 
of the Vancouver branch. 

Mr, MacKenzie became associated 
with the company in Sept., 1926, as a 
representative at Detroit and Jater at 
Montreal. In Sept., 1936, he became 
manager at Windsor and, in both 
1939 and 1940, his organization won 
third. place in the “President's 
Award” competition. 

Mr, Sanderson entered the Canada 
Life service in 1922 in the mathemat- 
ical department, and has wide ex- 
perience in conservation, group sales, 
training and educational work. More 
recently he has spent all his time in 
agency activities in Canada and th 
United States. ‘ 


More Life Insurance 
Written in U.S. 


New ordinary life insurance sold 
in the United States in March 
amounted to $598 ions, an _in- 
crease of 4% over the correspond- 
ing month in 1940. The total for the 
quarter was $1.6 billion, a gain of 

{O-« 

The figures are furnished by the 
Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau and are based on the ex- 
perience of 53 companies, represent- 
ing 81% of the new ordinary life 
insurance in the United States. They 
include new paid for ordinary in- 
surance, exclusive of increases, re- 
vivals, dividend additions, reinsur- 
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MOVES UP 

F. L. Whitaker has been appointed 
an assistant general manager of 
the Dominion Life Assyrance Co., 
Waterloo, Ont. He was formerly 
treasurer of the company, and he 
will retain that office, along with 
his new post. He has been with the 
company since 1924. 


Kelvinator 


SalesUp _ 


Demand for Domestic 


Refrigerators at High 
Levels ~ 


Sales of Kelvinator of Canada, 
Ltd., in the first half of the company 
year which ends in September have 
been substantially ahead of the same 
period a year ago. The Financial 
Post understands there are no signs 
of slackening in demand for refrig- 
erators. 

The company has been aided over 
the past year by an unusually good 
demand for commercial refrigeration 
units and heverage cooling units, 
especially by a substantial contract 
from Coca-Cola. 

The company has been forced to 
substitute Monel metal for stainless 
steel in some cases and some deliver- 
ies are slow. Use of aluminum, of 
course, is severely restricted. 

Last year Kelvinator established a 
new record in units produced in the 
Canadian plant. Its business is sea- 
sonable with by far the greater pro- 
portion of domestic refrigeration 
units being sold from March to June. 

Wages have been raised and plant 
improvements made, as a result of 
which annual earnings of employees 
last year were above any previous 
year. ‘ 


Accidents Hit 
Paper Mills 


Mishaps Cost Industry 
$25 Millions in Past 


Nine Years 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Accidents have 
cost $25 millions in Quebec’s putp 
and paper industry during the past 
nine years, W. L. Bennett, president 
of the Quebec Pulp and Paper Safety 
Association, asserted at the annual 
meeting. Increased co-operation, he 
said, is more than necessary today 
with the country engaged at war and 
needing every well-bodied man. 

There were 58% more accidents in 
mills reported last year than in 1939. 
In pulpwood logging operations the 
increase was 51%... Fatal accidents in 
mills increased from four to five and, 
in the bush, from 13 in 1939 to 25 last 


year. 
Larger Number of Claims 
Claims accepted by the Quebec 
Workmen‘s Compensation Commis- 
sion res Pow 9 accidents totalled 1,508 
for ical aid only and 631 involving 
compensation, while in bush acci- 
dents 1,035 were for medical aid only 
and 6,800 involved compensation. 
“While it is a pleasure to announce 
a reduction in the rate of assessment 
in pulpwood logging operations, 
retroactive for 1940, representing a 
saving to the industry of over $200,- 
000 in premiums, the general experi- 
ence of our member companies for 
last year can only, be called reason- 
ably satisfactory and not altogether 
free from disappointment,” A. S. 


Association, stated in his 
report. Be Layee eh BS me ; 
Libby, McNeill 


Net sales in Canada to customers 
of L , MeNeill & Libby in the 
year ended March 1, 1941, totalled 


millions. Adding sales made by 


in England and to the parent com- 
pany in the United States, total sales 
volume was $5.2 millions, 

After making provision for all 
expenses and income taxes, the 
Canadian company had net profit of 
$255,187 for last year. It paid divi- 


and current liabilities $565,107. It 
owed the banks $80,100. 

All shares of the Canadian com- 
pany are owned by the U. S. concern 


outselling every 
series in United States. 
The authors: are outstanding in 
field. One feels that any 
friendship that is expressed for the 
British Empire or the cause of de- 
pcan ting the war is sincere an 
t. oe 
The titles published to: date or 
‘about to be published include: 


An American Looks ht the British Sin- 
pire. By James Truslow Adams. 
The Faith of an American. By Walter 


Stand? By Wil- 


Pan eeiceae to the Free. By Stephen 

Vincent Benet. 
The Doctrine Today. By Gray- 

son Kirk. . 
Germany Then and Now. By Alonzo 

B. Taylor. 

' America’s Maginot Lines. By Helen 


Hill. 

Aircraft Production and National De® 
fence. By T. P. Wright. 

The Isolationist Mlusion. and World 
Peace. By James P. Warburg. 


Oxford Pamphlets 
LATIN AMERICA: By Robin A, 
um) 
THE MILITARY 
Colton . by 
ford University Press, Toronto. Price 
10 cents each. 
Here. are two more titles in the 


readable informative series of Ox- 
ford Pamphlets on World Affairs. 
The series is a little more than a 
year old and has already reached 
number 40 in addition to a group of 
Canadian titles. ® 

In “Latin America” an English 
historia outlines the common role 
of the United States, British Em- 
pire and the Latin countries of Am- 
erica in world peace. 

In “The Military Airplane,” the 
editor of the British publication 
“The Airplane” tells about bombers 
and fighters, how they are made 
and how they are used. The trend, 
he shows, is to ever faster bOmbers. 


Bank Law For Laymen 


THE LAW OF BANKS AND BANK- 
ING IN CANADA. By Paul illips 
and M. Shelly Millstone. Published 
by Blackstone Publishing Co., To- 
ronto, Price $1. 


There are now six volumes in 
this series in which the law on sub- 
jects such as marriage and divorce, 
master and servant, landlord and 
tenant, real estate mortgages in 
Ontario, etc, is translated for the 
layman. 

The newest deals with the law of 
banks and banking. Following a 
non-technical exposition of the law 
as set forth in various statutes, the 
authors present a_series of 50 ques- 
tions and answers that. interpret the 
answers to typical problems. 


Canada’s War Effort 


CANADA FIGHTS. An American 
Democracy at War. Edited by J. W. 
Dafoe. Published by S. J. Reginald 
Saunders, Toronto. Price $2.50: 


Six thoroughly well-informed 
Canadians have written this book. 
Four .are members of the Winnipeg 
Free Press staff: Dr. Dafoe himself, 
Grant Dexter, George V. Ferguson 
and B. T. Richardson. The other 
two are Bruce Hutchison of the 
Vancouver Sun and Percy Corbett 
of McGill. Their theme is Canada 
at war and they give a lucid and 
compelling account of why Canada 
took up arms and how it is organ- 
ing to make an effective contribu- 


tion. 
Obviously written for an Ameri- 


B. C. Electric Rate 
To Hold Steady. 


From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL, — Rate structure 
of British Columbia Electric Rail- 
way Co., controlled by B. C, 
Power Corp., likely to remain 
stable during the war it was in- 
timated at a public hearing by 
W. A. Carrothers, chairman of the 
B. C. Power Utilities Commission. 

This followed a statement by W. 
G. Murrin, president of the com- 
pany, that war conditions pre- 
vented making many improve- 
ments which the company might 
otherwise like, to undertake. 


Tramway Junior 
Bonds Organize 
Rene Morin Heads 


Group to Look After 
General Mortgage 


Frem Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL. — Consequent upon 
an official announcement of the 
Montreal Tramways Company that it 
will be unable to meet payment of 
principal on its first mortgage bonds 


million visitors from the 
to Canada last year. 
an average of $10 each. 
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1 | Whispering campaign” 


and other products not 
le within the Dominion. 
This yéar-a determined effort is 


«| being made to increase the flow of 


is necessary’ to. put the 
blame for Canada’s laggardness in 


the American tourists and their dol- 
lars. 


Success of the campaign depends 
largely, it is now agreed, on the 
extent to which Dominion and pro- 
vincial agencies succeed in combat- 


.|ing misunderstandings which have 


lay the responsibility entirély to 
Britain. Canada was operating ac- 
cording to a British plan. British 
manufacturers, through carelessness 
or selfishness, failed to co-operate 
with Canadian industry, and so on. 
There is not a word about Canada’s 
pre-war attitude toward British de- 
fense plans or about “the Prime 
Minister’s coolness toward British 
munitions ‘production here, both of 
which were factors in the nine 
months waiting. 

Surely a volume that sets out to 
show Americans that Canada is 
without important wartime contro- 
versies and divisions of opinion is 
in.poor taste when it puts on the 
record one side only of British- 
Canadian controversies. 


Churchill in Bath Towel 


I WAS WINSTON CHURCHILL'S 
PRIVATE SECRETARY. By Phyllis 
Moir. Published by Longmazts, 
Green & Co., Toronto. Price $2.50. 


When Winston Churchill came to 
this continent for one of his long 
lecture tours he needed a private 
secretary, one who could be trusted, 
one, who knew English ways. Miss 
Moir was his choice. She had act- 
ed in a similar capacity for Arthur 
(Lord) Balfour, Lord Robert Cecil, 
Sir Nevile Henderson and. others. 
She was with Mr. Churchill for 
only a few months, long enough to 
learn the ways and habits of the 
brilliant, 100-horsepower Puck who 
today has become the world leader 
6f democracy in its war for exist- 
ence. She gives an intimate picture 
of Churchill as a sort of cigar- 
smoking Beaverbrook, driving him- 
self and all around him with furi- 
ous energy, making the world spin 
around his own little axis, lectur- 
ing, writing, campaigning and prob- 
ing 17 hours a day;-the hours of 
his own choice, incidentally, with- 
out regard for the comfort of any- 
one 

Little cameos are the best features 
of the book: Churéhill, dictating 
through the bathroom door and ap- 
pearing in a furious rage with a 
bath towel around his, midrif; 
Churchill, demanding that every- 
one else-be punctual while he him- 
self is late for everything; Church- 
ill, calling his secretary out of bed 
late at night to dictate a letter to 
David Low, asking the cartoonist 
not to make him look like Lord 
Hailsham. 

There are pen pictures, too, of 
Mrs. Churchill and of Diana and 
Randolph. Miss Moir apparently 
liked the Churchill youngsters, but 
she makes them appear as the de- 
lightfully impertinent children 
they are. ’ 


P.E. I. Reports 
Lower Deficit 


Ordinary Deficiency of 
$121,835 Shown—Debt 
Increases by $627,914 


Public accounts of Prince Edward 
Island for the year ended Dec.*31, 
1940, show deficit on ordinary ac- 
count of $121,835, compared with 
budget estimated deficit of $241,002. 
In 1939 déficit amounted to $154,667. 

Revenue totalled $2 millions in 
1940, a decrease of $11,684 over the 
previous year. Expenditure de- 
creased to $2.2 millions, a drop of 
$44,616. 


Capital Outlay Cut 


Net capital expenditure was $634,- 
982, leaving over-all deficit of $756,- 
717. This compares with net-capital 
expenditure of $1.9 millions in 1939, 
and over-all deficit of $2 millions. 

Total funded and unfunded debt 
of the province increased to $9.4 mil- 
lions from $8.8 millions. 


Ordinary Revenue and Expenditure 
Years Ended Dec, 31 
Revenue: j 


which mature July 1, 1941, a protec- | 2o™ 


tive committee has been set up by 
holders of the general mortgage 
bonds. 

The new committee, formed on the 


initiative of Rene Morin, general | Other reven 


and outstanding capital amounts to | RUSSELL 


$700,000. Fixed assets consisting of 
land, .buildings, machinery, are 
‘shown at $1.3 million against which 
depreciation reserves total $631,896. 

This is the first time separate 
accounts have been issued for this 
subsidiary of the American com- 
pany; as made advisable this year on 
account of the exchange restrictions. 


Quebec Accident Board 
Lowers Assessments 


RENE . manager 
» of Canada, Montreal. 
Automatic Default 

At the end of last year Montreal 
Tramways Co. had outstanding $26,- 
254,000 of the general mortgage 
bonds. Under the terms of the trust 
deed, failure to meet principal of the 
underlying security involves default 
aera to the general mortgage 

Members of the general mo 
committee hold of represent ae 
stantial proportion of the outstand- 
ing bonds and plan, for protection of 
these bondholders, to participate in 
negotiations of any scheme of 
arrangement between the company 
and bondholders. 

This ig the third committee formed 
for protection of bondholders. Two 

te cx ttees have been set up 
protect the of the holders 


* of the first mortgage bonds. 


~ ee 


94,924 
117,919 
Total ord. rev. ....... 2,030,366 ; 2,042,050 

Expenditure: r 


387,462 
128,804 
609,830 
360,559 

79,499 
274,971 
117,953 
193,023 


308,295 
238,903 
581,691 


367,878 
79,777 
293 


136,518 
190,046 


2,196,717 
85,281 
282,403 


8 
042,050 


Ordinary revenue .... 2, 
Ordinary expendi 2,196,717 


2,030,366 
ture. 2,152,101 


757,717 


Dedt Position 
At Dec. 3) 
1940 


Gross funded debt 


$ 
--» 8,518,000 
Less: Sinking fund.... 1, 


703,096 
6,814,904 


1,993,360 

627,570 

Total Mabilities ...... 9,435,826 
Increase Soeeeceecoeees 


arisen in the U. S., as to conditions 
in this country and the part which 
Canada is playing in the war. 
Angles to Consider 

A recent survey of American tour- 
ist agencies, hotel managers, etc., as 
to the factors working against the 
flow of tourist traffic to Canada 
brought to light the following 
aspects of the problem: 


1. Lack of knowledge governing 
regulations permitting entry to 
and exit from Canada. 

2. Inspired rumors concerning 
“rationing” of gasoline, food and 
currency. 

3. Alleged difficulties of re-entry 
into the United States. 

4. Need for greater effort to get 
support of Americans sympathetic 
to the Allied cause. 

orsapaneiseifeinnnaspenansoais ie 


PROMOTED 


A.’S. Upton, formerly superintend- 
ent of agencies of the Dominion Life 
Assurance Co., Waterloo, Ont., has 
been appointed an assistant general 
manager of the company. He has 
been with the Dominion Life since 
1927. : 
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5. Need to explain and re-explain 
away any .misunderstandings. 
When travel regulations went into 


war effort spending 
ollars th Come 


effect last July, the flow of Ameri- | said: 


can tourists to Canada was ly 
curtailed. waa seer dae ature 


over clearly to the American people 
what these changes meant. There is 
no doubt that Axis agents took ad- 
vantage of the Bituation to start a 
against 
travel to Canada. 
Keep Them Informed . 

Travel bureaus in the States re- 
port they have not been adequately 
equipped with official information 
from the Canadian Government to 
enable them to refute, decisively, 
the rumors that have been circulat- 
ed all. the way to Florida and Cali- 
fornia. This is a situation which is 
being remedied, according to re- 
cent reports. ) 

The publisher of one large 

American travel magazine made 

this comment: 


“There have been rumors flow- 
ing about the: United States con- 
cerning rationing of gasoline and 
food; and about border restrictions. 
As far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, these rumors had their. incep- 
tion over in Ottawa when some 
member of your Parliament sug- 
gested a curb on Canadians out 
driving on Sunday. This was seized 
upon by the more unfriendly press 
and, of course, it was a simple mat- 
ter to add rationing of food, etc.” 

Canvass of hotel managers, tourist 
agencies, travel bureaus and trans- 
portation operators in the U. S. re- 


veals some operators of United. 


States. resorts resent Canada’s re- 
striction against Canadians travel- 
ling for pleasure in the United 
States. Many of these people have 
suffered considerable financial loss 
as a result of this restriction and 
will likely do so as long as it re- 
mains in force. 

The survey also indicated that a 
revamped approach to prospective 
American tourists would be effec- 
tive. 

Appeals to date have been largely 
based on tourist attractions. But 
many individuals and organizations 
in the States think more emphasis 
should be placed on asking the 
American tourist to help Canada’s 


“Nothing could more effectively 
solve your problem than to 
the fact that American tourist 
lars spent in Canada wil] directly 
buy American armaments ty be 
used against the Axis pow 
do not belieye that you could Dos. 
sibly over-emphasize this Point, 
Dollar for dollar the money spent 
by American tourists in 
will come right back to this coy, 
try to pay for munitions wh; 
will immediately go into action on 
behalf of all of us.” 
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Civil War by 
ae Much hardship resulted. 
But later when the currency came_ 
again under control, these cee 
became an importan 
becthe currency of the United 
Stated. 


By DONALD G. MacLEAN 
statf Writer, The Financial Post 


Wars seem to have a habit of com- 
ing when nations can least afford 


Ot is why people at such times 
are ready to listen to unusual plans 
for raising money, such as currency 
ion. 

c* greenback money still in use 
in the United States is a reminder 
of the emergency methods used by 
the United States Government to 
finance the Civil War, with . dis- 
astrous results to many of the 
people. 

in 1860, the year before the Civil 
War broke out, the credit of the 


Government was good. Business | i 


generally was in a prosperous Ccon- 

dition. The total interest-bearing 

debt of the country on June 30 that 

year was only $65 millions. 
Metallic Basis 

The currency of the country was 
on a metallic basis with notes of 
the State banks also passing readily 
as a medium of exehange. There 
were in addition, however, a great 
many counterfeit notes in circu- 
lation, so that the currency siqu- 
ation was an unsatisfactory feature 
of the whole financial system. 

The election of Abraham Lincoln 
as president brought to a head the 
discontent of the South. This under- 
mined confidence. People felt that 
civil war was coming and accord- 
ingly began to retrench. Business 
became very cautious. Customs 
revenues‘ which were the main 
source of revenue for the Govern- 
ment fell.off. Late in 1860 a fin- 
ancial crisis occurred. Many of the 
state banks failed. This wiped out 
much of the bank note money that 
had been in circulation. People be- 
gan to hoard coin money. 

It was under such circumstances 
that Abraham Lincoln took over the 
Government. The national treasury 
was practically empty. As the 
amount of money in circulation had 
dwindled, due to the state bank. 
failures and the hoarding by the 
people, the new Gover: t found 
it necessary to bridge the gap by 
issuing treasury notes. 

Government Needed Money 

These were payable on demand 
but were not legal tender. The 
amount issued by’ Oct., 1861, was 
$33 millions. But, meanwhile, the 
Government had to find money to 
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banks and amounted to $150 mil- 
lions. 


The Government wanted the 


their books. This demand from the 


Grea for specie combined 
‘with the hoarding of coins by the 


public drained the cash resources 
of the banks and accordingly they 
were forced to go on a paper basis. 
The Government followed them and 
the country was then on.an uncon- 
vertible paper currency basis which 
continued for 17 years. 


Pressed By War 

Meanwhile the Government was 
faced with the need of finding fur- 
ther revenues with which to carry 
on the war. 

Later, when winning the war had 
come to be regarded as a national 
duty and the lending of money for 
that purpose was felt fo be one of 
the most important things in life it 
was not difficult to float loans. The 
7% rate of interest offered was also 
an inducement. But in the earlier 
months, the public was not keen 
on buying Washington Government 
loans. : 

Accordingly with paper money. 
already in circulation generally, the 
Government turned to the printing 
press as a method of financing. 
The people of the United States had 
unpleasant precedents in the issue 
of paper money to remember. But, 
as always, the feeling was that this 
timevthe device of printing money 
wht to be used safely. 

‘Thé first issue in 1862 was for 
$150 millions. The notes were called 
“greenbacks” because the back was 
printed in green ink—evidently a 
new practice at that time. This 
first issue was followed by two 
more of the same size and by Mar., 
1863, a total of $450 millions of 
greenback money had been printed. 
The total-issue of $450 millions looks 
small today. But at the time it was 
a very substantial addition to the 
amount of money outstanding. 

Bad Effects 

The expansion in the volume of 
money in circulation had the usual 
effect of raising prices. 

This rise in prices had two im- 
portant effects, First, it added to 
the cost of the war considerably. 
The Governmeént had to pay more 
for everything if ‘bought and for 
labor it employed. This result not 
only followed the issue of each lot 
of néw currefcy, But affected the 
purchasing wer of succeeding 
bond issues. purchasing power 
of these loans in each case was less 
than anticipated because of the up- 
ward trend‘ in ‘prices. 
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Meanwhile gold was selling at a 
premium and there was a tendency 


amo speculators to buy gold in| pit, 


the hope of cornering markets and 
thereby causing a rise. An instance 
of this occurred in 1869 when Jay 
Gould and James Fisk Jr., purchased 
large quantities of gold, causing a 
rise in the premium of gold in 
terms of from 130% to 
162%. But the United States Treas- 
ury was not in sympathy with such 
speculative operations and eftered 
the market to sell metal and the 
premium came crashing down .to 
135, causing ruin to thousands. The 
day’ this occurred, Sept. 23, 1869, is 
known in Wall Street history ‘as 
“Black Friday.” : 

Meanwhile, however, in the period 
of recovery after the Civil War, 
United States business was improv- 
ing in spite of all obstacles. There 
had been no further issues of green- 
backs and government reserves of 
gold were increasing. Finally legis- 
lation was passed providing for the 
retirement of part of the outstand- 
ing issue of greenbacks. When this 
was done, with the larger gold 
reserves of the Governments, the 
greenbacks came back to par. in 
terms of gold. Since that time, they 
have . formed rn Mie United 
States currency to extent of 
$346 millions: But their name has 
always been associated in the minds 
of many people with high prices, 
low wages and public distress) 


Municipal Finances 


Edmonton, Alta.: Tax collections 
for Edmonton in 1940 reached the 
second highest level in city history. 
Collection of current and arrears 


levy, aga 
was in 1928 with 115.4%. Current 


collections amounted to 84.86% of 
the current roll as compared with 
83.02% in 1939. Tax rate for 1941 
will continue at 61% milis, same 
rate as in1940. » > 
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Shows Decline 
Bank of Canada Issue 


The group of depositors with less 
than $1,000 each in the bank com- 
prised 4,462,800 customers whose 
deposits total $557.7 millions. 

There were approximately 1,700 
accounts with bank balances of over 
$100,000 each. Their total deposits 
amount to $618.5 millions. 

The number of depositors and the 
total amount of money on deposit in 
eath group is shown in the accom- 


War Activity in Business} Follows Seasonal Trend | °°” 


Brings Gain of 18% in 


Payments by Cheque 
Greater activity of business due 
to the war in Canadians 


period. 
Improvement was shown in each 
of the five economic areas, the gains 
t being: Maritimes 18.7; Que- 
5.6; Ontario 29; Prairies 14 and 
Columbia 83. Compared 
with February there was a gain in 
total debits of 78%, each of the five 
areas being higher in this com- 
parison also, ; 
Debits to Individual Accounts 
(Millions of dollars) 
Feb Mar., 
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— Investments Down 


A drop of $5.1 millions in note cir- 
culation shown in the Bank of 
Canada statement for the week end- 
ed April 23 is a seasonal develop- 
ment. Normally, in the latter part 
of April, when the Easter trade is 
over and the lumbermen have re- 
turned from the woods, and paid 
their winter’s bills at the country 
stores, there is not'the same demand 
for cash, and note circulation’ de- 
clines. The shrinkage in a normal 
year continues on through May. 

Deposits of the chartered banks, 
with the Bank of Canada, rose over 
$6 millions, probably the result of 
notes returned to the Bank of Canada 
by the commercial banks. Dominion 
Government and miscellaneous de- 
posits were lower. 

Among the assets, holdfhgs of ster- 
ling and United States exchange rose 


$11 millions, evidently due to pay- | $25 


ments from abroad for war materials. 
Investments were lower, but miscel- 
laneous assets gained $10 millions. 
Apr.23 Apr. 16 
Liabilities 1941 
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5,000,000 
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+ 241,315,967 243 
6,067,234 


626,757,652 
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824,024 
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837,607 


391,254,660 


- 380,022,242 
ov. 117,363,327 116,714,673 


ONTARIO STEEL PAYS 


_ Ontario Steel Products Co, has de-| Saskatoon 


clared an interim dividend of 25 
cents a share on its common, payable 
May 15, 1941, to shareholders of 
record May 5. Last previous pay- 


ment was for the same amount on |, ctor! 


Nov. 15 last. 
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April 29, 1941 Toronto) > Hollinger .......... 
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Stock Quotations 
Furnished by Plaxton, Cherry & Ce. 
Toronto) 


April 29, 194} 
Bid Asked Bid 


Apr. 29 Apr. 2 
Miscellaneous Stocks: 


Adirondack Fdry. S.¢. 10) ili 
Allens Tor. Th., p. .-.. 38 * 


ms. Divers. S. Se’s., Pp 8 
Corrug. Paperbox, c... 55 
Dover Industries 

East. Bake., p. 

t. Wm. Hotel, units .. 
It Brass, ©. .ccccccces 
iperial Varnish, c. . 
gram & Bell, new p. . 
ter. Equities, units .. 
ew's Buffalo Th., p. . 
ew's Lond. Th., p. «. 
ersey Paper, c. 


nn. & Ont., C. ..cess 
narch Mige. Inv.. un. 
Royal, old p. ...++ 
rphy Paint units ... 
at. Hosiery com. ., 
Niag. L. Arch Br, 
N. Amer. Elev., PD. «.+« 
Second Stand. Royal's. 
Sutton Horsley 
Traders Fin., righis .... 
Waterloo Mfg., new .. 
Wentw. Radio, pref. . 
‘West Can. Hydro, p. .. 
“Issue carries arrears. 
‘Currently paying on arrears. 
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Apr. 30 
Apr. 29 
Apr. 29 


> $1.25 June 2 
“geot. Inv. p. 6$1.05 June 2 


a Motor, A, B . 


2c June2i 


¢ Mining .... 2c. May 15 
Gold Belt Mi Be 


Granby Cons. «+++ t 


Do., pref. 
Little CO «se 
McIntyre TC. os 
Mod. Contain.. ..-- 

Do., extra 

Do., pref. 


sere $1974 
NS. ., $1.25 May 1 


June 2 


July 2 


$1. June 16 


Pamour Porc. «++++++ 
Penmans 
Pressed Metals .. 


6c June 2 
7c May 15 


Pac. Pr. & Water, p. 5c May 1 


Bank .. $1.50 
prover 25c May 26 


Quebec Power 
Royal Bank 

Regent Knit, pref... 
Rolland Paper 


Do., prefs ..«++++ 
South, Cari. 


Amer. Gold ¢10c 
South 2c 


Shawinigan W. 
Sylvanite Gold 
Toburn Gold 


Un. Gold Eq. st. c. 
Union Gas 

Do., extra 
United Corp, A°.... 
Upper’ Can, Mines .. 
Waite Amulet 
Walker-Good. ..... 


Wilsil 


June 2 


15c May 15 
$1.50 
20c May 15 


June 2 


May 7 
May 26 


$1 June ié 
Do., pref. ...++0+5 2c June 16 
Ze July 1 


June 1 


tPayable in U. S. funds. 


sSubject to @ 
¢hange Control d. 
sInitial. 


roval of Foreign Ex- 


$400 also payable Sept. 1 and Dec. 1. 
*Subject.to approval at annusl 
*Less 5% Argentine tax. 


Mining Dividends 


Anglo-Huronian 
Aunor Gold 


Buffalo Ankefite 


Bulolo Goll .......4++.. $3 


“Central Patricia .... 
Chestefvilie 
Cochenour 
Coniagas 


Coniaurum .,..... ti6¢ 
1+ 


Cons. Smelters ... 


"Delnite 


Dome Mines 
East Malartic 
Falconbridge 


Grandview ...ccssess t 


Gunnar Gold 


Kerr Addison 
Kerr Lake 


Macassa 

Madsen R. Lake 
McGillivray Coal ., 
McKenzie Red L. 


MelIntyre-Porc, . $2.224$1.11 
$20c 
4c 


MacLeod-Cockshutt ., 
Naybob Gold 


mour Porc, 
Bee Cine. onnes 
Paymaster 


$25 

+2c 

$1.25 
t6c 
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Common Divipenp 
No. 125 
An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(S96) one sites Sie Sees ae 


——— . 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND No. 54 

The Board of Directors has 
declared a cash dividend of twenty- 
five cents ($.25) per share, payable 
on all of the outstanding shares of 
the company on June 21, 1941, to 
shareholders of record at the close 
of business May 31, 1941. . 


D.B. GREIG, 
: Secretary. 
Noni eerisdi, 
——S Sp 


SYLVANITE GOLD MINES 
LIMITED 
(Ne Persenal Liability) 


TO SHAREHO) AND HOLDERS 
OF SHARE WARRANTS. 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND NO. 43. 


. TAKE NOTICE that a + 
terly Dividend of 7% (erteven, Sete 


per-share): on the outstand 


*lings of the Bank of 


TORONTO, April 24th, 1941. 


i) ee ee ee a a 
|Surf Inlet Consolidated 


Gold Mines Limited 
(Non Personal Liability) . 
Notice of Interim Dividend No. 2 
NOTICE is hereby given. that a 
SS eer ear. pay- 
was declared 


balance of 
*Pentrol 


Canada, on or; 
May, 1941. . 
By Order of the Board. 
CHARLES K. MOFFLY, 


Secre 
April 28, 1941. seek 
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the mills in loading up bakeries 
with eoelies = arfticipation of the 


This milling Fear operations have 
subject to wide fluctuations. 
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ein Reducing Acreage 


the better of the. deal. 

. The proposed expropriation of 
Beauharnois will give the province 
one of the lar, power plants in 
Quebec, but it will also cost the 
Government over $500,000 a year 
now being received in.taxes and 
royalties, Moreover acquisition of 
the ‘plant does not mean lower rates 
as promised by the Premier. 

If lower rates are to be effected 
then, it is pointed out, the province 
already has the means of enforcing 
them through the Provincial Elec- 
tricity Board. This would elim- 
inate expense and bother of ex- 
propriating Beauharnoi$ which was 
set up as a wholesaler and not a 
retailer of power. 

Expect Opposition 

Another matter of interest is the 
expected gppositior in the provin- 
cial Iegislature to the Beauharnois 


. | expropriation plans. When the bill, 


current pro- 
sales are running well 


a strong bearing on 
the other hand, the 
ings in other direc- 


which is expected to. be brought 
down during the present session, 
comes up for discussion a lengthy 
debate is in prospect. The opposi- 
tion forces under the leadership of 
Maurice Duplessis ate expected to 
go “all out” in opposing it. 

As things now stand the Govern- 
ment’s approval of the St. Lawrence 
waterway and intention of setting 
up a provincial hydro system is be- 

to sour a bit and may not 
follow along original lines when all 
phases of the project Gre studied 
and discussed. r 


Net British Aid Adds 
$900 Million to Budget 


(Continued ‘from page 1) 
ternational obligations. He revealed 
that the eee had borrowed 
$326 millions—ne@rly a third of its 
total borrowings in the last fiscat 
year—to finance eS the 
Foreign Exchangé Control Board of 
the gold and foreign exchange hold- 
Canada “and 
others.” This he described as a spe- 
cial operation “almost entirely with- 
in Government institutions” to im- 
plement the foreign exchange ac- 
quisition order. 

In addition, he reported, the Gov« 
ernment borrowing of $1,023 millions 
in the past year had included nearly 

millions.to of the 
British deficit of ‘ lian déttlars, 
through redemption of Canadian se- 
curities from the United Kingdom. 
This accounts for the bulk of: the 
total repatriation account’ of $337 
millions since start of the war. 

The gold and other exchange as- 
sets taken over by the F.E.C.B. ap- 

have had to be substantially 


depleted to meet Canada’s adverse 
in exchange ac- 


change” 
1939, to March 31, 1941, the Domin- 
ion’s net deficit on U S. account 


* [would be reduced by the recent 


King-Roosevelt war financing agree- 
ment. ; But he hinted that British 
suppligs. acquired under the U. §S. 
lease-fend plan for further process- 
ae nse pee de 
embodied into completed Canadian 
equipment for Britain, might cut at 
tao millions from the tafal de- 


Of Canada’s total U. S; imports of 
$953 millions in the coming year, he 
estimated, $428 millions would be 

for war purposes, And of 
this, fn turn, more than half (or up- 
wards-of $215 millions) would be for 
enw and materials bought in 
the U. S. to execete British war ord- 
ers in Canada. While he did not say 


that all or any of this would be 
vided under the lease-lend ar- 


ichaumatt, it can be assumed that a 
large proportion will be so supplied 


and relieve the demand on Canada 
for U. S. exchange. 

In addition,.of course, the U. S. has 
undertaken to purchase a large vol- 
ume of surplus war supplies and 
other defense equipment which Can- 
ada is specially fitted to make. The 
extent to which this will create ad- 
ditional U. S. credits and so ease our 
exchange problem, has been esti- 
mated unofficially at anywhere from 
$200 to $300 millions in the coming 
year. . , 

. May Balance Up 

Should this latter estimate prove 
correct, and Canada’s U. S. buying 
for British orders be written off 
against lease-lend, most if not all of 
the estimated Canadian deficit on 
U. &. account would be balanced up. 


While not embodied in the Min- 


ister’s calculation of the deficit with 


the U. S., the effect of Lease-Lend 
supply of U. S. parts for British 
orders in Canada was apparently 
weighed in computing the lower fig- 
ure of $900 millions for the British 


be deficit on Canadian account in the 


coming year. Several weeks ago 
Prime Minister King estimated total 
British buying in Canada in the cur- 


_ |rent fiscal year at $1,500 


| allowing f 
AU. K) leaving a deficit of $1,150 


millions. 


1 2Mr, Msley detinitely included the 


gs 
Paty 


British deficit as an integral part 
the budget picture as a whole, But 
: its impact on the bud- 
he submitted, there 
deducted the exchange de- 
t with the U. S. because: 
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“. “Deliveries of Old Crop Continue to be Rapid*— 
First Come, First Served is Rule for Elevator 


Space — 


From Our Own 


Lake Movement Heavy 


Correspondent 


WINNIPEG.—Comparatively little seeding has yet been accom- 

_| plished in western Canada, although each @ay sees work in progress 
on at. increasing area, as soil reaches proper condition. This delayed 
opening of the season would probably result, even without Govern- 
men; encouragement, in somé considerable reduction of the area 


seeded to wheat this year. 
' In most districts farmers-like to 


have wheat seeding completed by 


‘May 15. Oats and barley, and especially, the latter, may be put in 
considerably later. Unless the first two-weeks of May are extremely 
unfavorable there will be plenty of time to put in.65% of last year’s 
wheat acreage, which is the limit the Government has set as desirable, 
and to exceed limit, as will probably be done. Many farmers will 
seed less than 65% of last year’s acreage, being sufficiently confident 
of good crops to believe they will be able to grow on a smaller acreage 


all the wheat they are likely to be 
arrangements that will be in effect 


Deliveries Fast 

Deliveries of old crop wheat have 
eontinued to country elevators at a 
rapid rate, well in excéss of one- 
million bushels a day. Farmers are 
impelled to deliver by three differ- 
ent forces: One is the need for 
money for spring expenses, another 
is the desire to get the work done 
before seeding, and the third is to 
take advantage of elevator space 
where and when it is available. Now 
that the Wheat Board has lifted all 
quota restrictions on: deliveries of 
old crop wheat, it is a case of first 
come, first served, in elevator space. 
Practically all wheat delivered is 
going to the Wheat Bo The 
market will not at the present time 
absorb wheat at higher than Wheat 
Board prices to any appreciable ex- 
tent and opportunities for outright 
sale are limited. Farmers can, if 
they wish, hold their own wheat in 
elevators in the hope of some im- 
provement in price and list it for 
sale when sales can be made. To do 
so, however, they must pay the stor- 
age charges, which otherwise are 
taken care of by the Wheat Board, 
and few of them find thé alternative 
attractive. 


Lake Movement Heavy 
Movement of wheat down the 
Great Lakes is still heavy, but the 
rate of shipment is slackening as a 
great part of the lake fleet is now 
en route down the lakes and return 
of Vessels from their first trips must 
be awaited. Comparatively few 
shipments made beyond 
Georgian Bay ports, or Buffalo, as 
lake vessel owners find it more 
profitable to charter vessels for the 
shorter trips than to book them 
through to Montreal at the restrict- 
ed rate of 7 cents a bushel allowed 
by the;Board of Grain Commission- 
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Australia Fears Drought 
Reports from, Australia indicate 

that country f another dry sea- 

son, followinggthe extremely severe 


made no mention of repatriation in 


the coming year. 

But he deemed it “ ee. 
that British buying ould, be 
crimped for lack of Canadian dol- 
lars, and Canada has assured Britain 
we will meet as much of the total 
deficit as Britain cannot cover with 
gold or U. S. dollar credits. The 
Dominion, he revealed, is currently 
making Canadian dollars available 
to the United Kingdom for the full 
amount of the accumulating deficit. 

While gold transfers would defin- 
itely cancel out part of the deficit, 
it may be pointed out that any addi- 
tional portion covered by repatria- 
tion of U. K.-held Canadian securi- 
ties would not be in the same cate- 
gory. The securities turned back 
would be value received to meet a 
section of the deficit, and would 
reduce Canada’s gross debt abroad. 
But they would not mean any re- 
duction whatever in the amount of 
Canadian dollars. the Government 
must raise to finance British buy- 
ing in the Dominion. : 

Mr. Tisley presented revised fig- 
ures showing the extent of. the 
British deficit on balance of: pay- 
ments with Ganada from the start 
of the war to the end of the past 
fiscal yéar (March 31, 1941). This 
was estimated a few weeks ago by 
Prime Minister King at $737 mil- 


Wheat 


able to dispose of under the quota 
the next crop year. 


drought of the past growing season. 
Argentina, og the other hand, is ex- 
periencing wet weather and expects 
its new wheat crop to get off to a, 
good start. The weather is thus like- 
ly to assist the Government of Aus- 
tralia in enforcing its programme 
for acreage reduction, while the 
Argentine Government, which has 
not entered upon such a programme, 
may find itself embarrassed by that 
lack. Shipments from both countries 
are likely to be still more restricted 
in future than in past months, by the 
growing scarcity of shipping. 


* * > 


New Lear Regulation 


The Canadian Wheat Board is 
adopting a new system for allotting 
railway cars for shipments from 
country. elevaters. There is being 
determined for each shipping point 
the number of bushels which -will 
have to be shipped out in order, to 
allow room for grain still remaining 
on farms. Elevator companies are 
allowed to apply for cars, and rail- 
way companies to furnish them, up 
to limit so established, in the order 
that will best suit their convenience, 
provided that cars for any one point 
must be divided between different 
elevators on a basis relative to their 
respective capacities. But no more 
cars must be allotted to any pomt 
than sufficient to make the room 
necessary there for grain still re- 
maining on farms. Not until all 
wheat still on farms is taken care 
of will it be allowable to ship out 
from country elevators in order to 
make room for grain of the new 
crop. 


Such ‘restrictions apply only to 
wheat. Coarse grains may be moved 
freely, and durum wheat is specifi- 
cally exempt —from’ restrictions. 
When other special grades of wheat 
are in demand restrictions will 
doubtless be relaxed and that is cur- 


rently done in respect to No. 3 


Northern. The Board will give spe- 
cial permits for its wtorwarding 
wherever carload lots are available. 


lions to the end of February. The 
Finance Minister this week set the 
deficit to date at $795 millions, in- 
dicating that March ~had added 
nearly $60 millions to the total. 
“The deficiency to the end of 
March was met by gold transfers, 
repatriation of Canadian securities 
from Britain, and outright provi- 
sion of Canadian dollars “on the 
cuff’ against accumulating sterling 
balances in London. ‘The propor-. 
tions in which these three methods 
were used to meet the deficit were 
as follows: 
Millions 
of $ 
249.6 
Repatriation 337.1 
Sterling bal . 2083 


Even should gold transfers be re- 
sumed it is unlikely they will reach 
proportions comparable with vol- 
ume during 1939-40, though a sub- 
stitute for gold in the shape of sev- 
eral hundred million U. S. dollars 
is to be provided through the three- 
way lease-lend plan. With no hint 
given as to whether repatriation of 
securities will be resumed or to 
what extent, it appears probable 
that in any event this will be con- 
siderably Iess than in the past. 


Prices. 
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Total Cerrying Capacity 4,500,000 bus. per trip, 


Head" Office: FORT WILLIAM, ONT.. 


PARRISH & 
HEIMBECKER 


MONTREAL TORONTO 


LIMITED 


Incorporated 1909 . 
Grain Receivers 
Shippers and Exporters 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

‘PORT 

CALGARY EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER 


THE, CANADIAN CONSOLIDATED GRAIN 


COMPANY LIMITED 
Operators of Country Elevators in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan and Terminal Elevators at 
Fort William and Port Arthur 


Grain Commission Merchants — Shippers and Handlers 
~~ of All Grains ced 


Head Office: WINNIPEG, CANADA 


RELIANCE 


GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED 
Owners and Operators Country Elevators 
. and Terminals 
Exporters and Shippers 


SMITH, MURPHY CO. INC. 
510 PRODUCE EXCHANGE; NEW YORK 
Head Office: 919 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 
Branch Offices: Toronto and Vancouver 


S/-: a Canada's Will to 
sant ' . Win the War 
W/ Must be backed by 


* Dollars. 
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NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


LIMITED 


C. C. FIELDS, Pres. 


GEO. S. MATHIESON, Vice-pres. 


C. E. BABBITT, Sec’y. 


Grain Merchants, Shippers and Exporters 
709 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 


CHICAGO 
BALTIMORE 


NEW YORK 
ST, LOUIS 


TOLEDO 
™ LIVERPOOL 


KANSAS CITY 
™ LONDON 


OVER 200 COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


TERMINAL, ELEVATOR AT PORT ARTHUR | 


Private wires connecting Offices 


es across Canada 


swith ‘New York and Chicago 
HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG 


JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 
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Sydney Pig Iron 
Output Moves Up 


From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL.—Pig iron produc- 
tion at the Sydney plant of Do- 
minion Steel & Coal Corp. totalled 
33,000 tons in March, compared 
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ONTARIO SALESMAN 

Col. F. W. Miller, vice-president 
and managing director of Collins & 
Aikman of Canada Ltd., announces 
appointment of R. E. Stewart Green 
as Ontario sales representative. Mr. 
Green has had wide experience in 
the automobile, merchandising and 
advertising fields. His headquarters 
will be in Toronto. _, 


COMMERCIAL ALCOHOLS LTD. 


NS. Stl Coal 
Price Bros. .. 
Do 

MONTREAL. — Montreal Curb 
Market has called for trading 1,930 
additional common shares of Com- 
mercial Alcohols Ltd. These shares 
have been issued under the em- 
ployees’ stock subscription scheme 
and will bring shares outstanding 
to 195,415. 
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‘ DIVIDEND NOTICES 
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Little Long Lac Gold Mines 
© xa, ... Limited | | ) oben 
S Sire new ed. | 
: | Winnipeg Grain Futures 


Week te Apr. 23, 1941 
sess BS 
Apr.22 week 
15% 15% 
7% 17% 


“ 3 
35% 
33 


with 34,000 tons the same month 
last year. 

For the first quarter of 1941 the 
Sydney plant turned out 98,000 
tons of pig iron, as against 91,000 
tons in the like period last year. 
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Reliance Grain. 
Restigouche Co. 
Rolland 
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Stand. Lime ... 
terling Coal .. 
top & Shop .. 
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As a subscriber to The Finandial Post you are entitled to 
information re any Canadian investment that you 
are interested as sa 
If not already a subscriber; address your enq\ to 

Investment Department when sending in your subscription. 
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Economist Claims Free 


The following outline of a pro- 
posal to assure war-torn Europe. 
now of New World surpluses of 

foodstuffs and raw materials after 
the war, is the partl: 

adian 

Gilbert E.. Jackson, of Toronto, 

well-known Canadian economist. 


By GILBERT E. JACKSON , 


In the face of the stark drama in 
Europe, how can we citizens of the 
western world forge weapons, out 
of our wheat and our fruit—and all 
the peacetime goods that we have 
in abundance? 

In its veay simplest terms, the 
basic world economic structure, 
evolved in the nineteenth century, 
was something like this: Europe, 
with a fast expanding population, 
had very limited resources. It might 
be called “‘a continent of deficiency” 
—for there we-- more mouths to be_ 
fed in Europe than there were 
places at the Banquet of Nature; 
there were more bodies to be 
clothed in Europe than there were 
textile raw materials. If the people 
were to survive (and more than 
that, if they were still to multiply) 
the deficiencies of Europe had to be 
made good by the productiveness of 
other lands. 

Overseas, the nineteenth century 
created “the continents of surplus”: 
in particular, North and South 
America, producing immense quan- 
tities of grain, coffee, meat and cot- 
ton; and Australia, producing much 
more wool and wheat than Austra- 
lians could themselves consume. 

The nineteenth century, because 
of Europe's need, created the world 
market, in which grain coffee, cot- 
ton, wool and a dozen other great 
Staples were graded, and freely 
bought and sold; by means of which 
the surplus population of Europe 
could be fed and clothed, with the 
surplus production of the great, new 
continents overseas. 

Prosperous Century 

The nineteenth century was thus, 
on the whole, increasingly prosper- 
ous. Its development was balanced, 
and the balance and the prosperity 
lasted until 1913. This was because 
in Europe—except for an occasional, 
short-lived trade depression—there 
were always enough solvent cus- 
tomers to take from these new con- 
tinents their surplus staple products 
and pay fair prices for them. 

This! natural balance of demand 
and supply was responsible for a 
phenomenal’ development ‘in the 
“United States. Brazil, Uruguay, the 
Republic of Argentina, New Zealand 
and Australia, to the great profit of 


them all, took advantage of this con- ih 


dition. And Canada, led by the far- 
sighted merchants and bankers and 
railwaymen of Montreal, took full 
advantage of it also. 

The balance lasted until 1913. And 
for several generations before 1913 
this world of ours was a cheerful 
and increasingly comfortable place: 
We had entered on a golden age. 

But it was destined, unhappily, to 
be brief. Since 1914 the world has 
never again been the same. 

Balance Wrecked 
The balance on which our joint 


and universal welfare depended was | 


wrecked by five departments: 


1. By the war itself, from 1914 to 
1918. 

2. By the peace treaties, every- 
where recognized in these days as 
not only crimes but blunders. 

3. By the now nearly forgotten 
war debt settlements. 

4. By the tariffs resulting from a 
mad pdét-war nationalism, 

5. By that most upsetting of all 
this age’s inventions, that ace of the 
dictators, economic autarchy. 


All of these developments contri- 
buted ‘to the same end. They 
knocked the props fr n under the 
world market. In and by the world 
market, western men had lived and 
prospered for a century. The world 
market was the supreme economic 
interest of us all. 

. World Market Wrecked 

But in retrospect, it seems to have 
been the last thing our so-called 
statesmen thought about, ar~ the 
public thought about it even less. 
Perhaps it is right that all of us 
should now suffer; for all of us have 
helped in the destruction of the 
world market. 

If each of the countries concerned 
could have made itself over” fast 
enough and at the same time, of 
course we could have done without 
the world market. If, we Canadians 
could have provided ourselves with 
needed capital for expansion; if 
Uncle Sam could have grown his 
own rubber; if John Bullcould have 
grown his own wheat; if the French 
could have dug their own coal; and 
if the Japanese could have used up 
their own silk—then the near-de- 
struction of the world market might 
have been accepted (if with great 
regret) at least fairly cheerfully. 

But our. productive systems con- 
tinued as before... We could not 
“make. ourselves over.” Hundreds 
of thousands of people on the Can- 
adian prairie had invested their 
lives in wheat growing in the belief 
that the congested countries need- 
ing wheat would always be solvent. 
They could not change over. Coffee 
growers in Brazil, station ‘owners 
with vast flocks of sheep in Austra- 
lia, cotton planters in Texas and 
New Zealand; dairymen likewise 
depended on a multitude of solvent 
buyers in -Europe—the deficiency 
continent — and they could no 


change over. 


Buyers Insolvent 
~ But the buyers were no longer 
solvent, or, at least, not enough of 


~ them. In the 1920's we lent them so 


mhuch money that they could still 
buy. Great creations of credit and 


tmwarranted loans by New York 


and London, to borrowers in Europe 
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_ by growing 


less wheat | 


in 1 


941 


See the Secretary of your Municipality, 
he can help you with your 
application, = 

Get Your Application 

Completed by May 1, 


1941, If 


Possible 


Published by authority of the 
‘Dominion Department of Agriculture 


Here is a Dominion Government handbill now appearing in 


western 


no longer credit-worthy, disguised 
for a time the realities of the post- 
1918 situation. We did manage, dur- 
ing the mad 20’s, to live in a fool's 
paradise. ; 

Just as soon as, in 1929, we'sto 
lending to these impoverished bor- 
rewers—but not until then—the 
situation was made evident in all its 
ridkedness. | 
4 t once it became clear that our 
customers—the surplus population 
of Europe—broadly speaking, were 
no longer solvent. Some were 
frankly “broke.” Some, still with 
eans of purchasing, were not al- 
lowed to go to market for fear of 
upsetting exchange controls due to 
the general impoverishment; and in 
consequence: of this, we suffered a 
depression in the 30's such as our 
countries in the “continents of surp- 
lus* had never known before. 

Output Uncontrolled 


We still; it is true, sold wool and 
cotton, coffee, grain and meat in 
Europe. But because our own pro- 
duction of these things was uncon- 
trolled, we were obliged to take for 
our products whatever was offered. 
We sold for 10 years in a “buyers’ 
market.” And farmers from Austra- 
lia to Brazil, from Argentina to 
Saskatchewan, were impoverished 
accordingly. Thus were the strains 
and stresses originating in Europe 
distributed, until they were felt, and 
keenly felt, all over the world. 

In the later 1930's, not yet quite 
aware that the main task of eco- 
nomic statesmanship was to recon- 
struct — if possible — the world 
market, we were nevertheless half- 
consciously struggling to reconstruct 
it. If we had been able to do this, 
we might indeed have resumed the 
march of progress, so. brutally 
halted in 1914. 

Present Outlook 

What is our present and what is 
our prospective situation? ~ 

For the duration, of course, thete 
is not a world market; as there was 
not from 1914 until 1918. 

Certain of our products, that we 
still produce in quantity, cannot 
now be consumed. Wheat stocks are 
piling up in Canada, larger than any 
stocks in the.past. Fruit is piling up. 
Cotton is piling up in the deep south, 


and in Brazil, coffee. South Ameri- |, 


can wharves and warehouses are 
loaded with goods, for which there 
is no market. ’ 

That is, of course, one of the costs 
of the war. Largely, the sacrifices 
of the farmer, not hit by war taxa- 

tion like {the townsman, take this 
form everywhere. 

Inevitably war, with all the de- 
struction that it entails, throws our 
economy still more off balance, 

Postwar Prospect 

But after the war? For our own 
sakes, and for the sakes of those now 
fighting for freedom, we who remain 
at home have a certain obligation to 
think about after the war. If not, if 
we should be found unprepared for 
peace, as 1939 we were not yet 
prepared for war, then it is a bleak 
prospect that civilization must face. 

Our world, unbalanced by the last 
war, will be far more unbalanced 
when this war efids—and the su- 
preme task of our own and the next 
generation will be to recreate a bal- 
ance, so that there shall be markets 
for which to produce, so that goods 
shall come into the hands that need 
them, and so that men working all 
over the globe shall be paid ade- 
quately for the produce of their 
labor. 

Quite apart from material. de- 
struction, the forms of economic or- 
ganization have been and are being. 
destroyed in most of the countries 
occupied by Hitler. 

We must face the risk that, if the 
Soviet system does survive this war, 
there may be landslides into Com- 
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Canada. 


munism by large aggregations of 
Europeans. And when a people 
slides into Communism, that people 
disappears inevitably from the 
world market. 

Vast Accumulations 


Our difficulties will be the greater, 
because overhanging us there will 
be vast accumulations of grain, cof- 
fee, cotton, and a lot of.other staple: 
products, unsold in wartime. 

Past experience tells us that stich 
a condition might condemn farmers 
by the million, in the “continents of 
surplus,” to grinding years of poy- 
erty—which would mean, for all of 
us, a long-continued and world-wide 
depression, due fundamentally to 
the complete unbalancing of: the 
world’s economy. 

What can be done about it? 

How to rebuild the world market, 


. |mobody now quite knows. That is a 


tremendous and long - drawn - out 
task for all of our wisest leaders. 
But as an essential preliminary to 


the discharge of this great task, I | 


suggest a preliminary clearing out 
of the vast surplus stocks of staple 
foods and materials which must 
otherwise weigh down upon the 
prices of farm products everywhere, 
perhaps for a generation to comé. , 

In a lecture room at McGill last 
March I made a proposal. I got it 
from a source to which we seldom 
turn for economic inspiration, I 
mean, the New,Testament. 

I read, in St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans, a verse with which all of 
us are familiar. St. Paul says: “Ven- 
geance is mine; I will repay, saith 
the Lord. Therefore, if thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink; for in so doing, thou 
shalt heap coals of fire on his head.” 

Feed Our Enemies 

I make the suggestion that this is 
practical wisdom; that we should 
make up our minds, now, to do just 
what St. Paul says—to feed our 
enemies, and clothe and succour 


i 
> 


ing 
to live without the world market 
which was the reason of their 


Britain’s Interest 


The problem, of course, is inter- | 


national. But it is a vital interest 
also for Britain, which will have no 
such stocks; and Britain can give the 
leadership, and it happens that Brit- 
ain has the means of doing so. 

For poor as Britain will be when 
the struggle is over, I believe she 


and have lain to their credit for a 
long time, unable to be transferred 
—atcumulated interest and divi- 
dends. ; 

Exchange and currency difficul- 
ties will be greater when, the war 
ends than before it began. The 
problem of transferring these ac- 
cumulated balances to London will 
not have become easier; but more 
difficult. The fact, however, that 
Britain has unused (and so far un- 
usable) funds in so many primary 
producing countries means that she 
has the means of bearing her share 
in this great international enterprise 
—and, incidentally, by helping those 
primary producing countries to get 
rid of théir accumulated stocks 
could place them under an immerise 
obligatidn. 

- Don’t Wait fer U. 8. 

Let us have no foolishness, look- 
ing on Uncle Sam as the fairy god- 
father—waiting. for him to do the 
job alone, and to distribute largesse 
all over the world. Let us recognize 
this as our common’ responsibility. 

And the moral effeet! I think not 

the moral effect after the war 
only, but of the moral effect now. 
Suppose that on every short wave, 
as from now, the following an- 
nouncement were to be broadcast 
many times daily—broadcast in the 
German, Italian, Norwegian, Dan- 
ish, Dutch, French, Polish, Czech 
and other languages: That the gov- 
ernments of the British Empite and 
‘the United States jointly have al- 
ready bought the grains and meats 
and fats and raw rials for cloth- 
ing that Europe’so rarely feeds; = 
these great supplies @re held in. 
pots all over the world, ready to be 
brought across the seas in ships; that 
when the war is ended these great 
supplies will be brought over forth- 
with and given to the needy peoples 
of Europe, so that all may be fed 
and clothed; that only the continu- 
ance in power of the dictators pre- 
vents those great supplies from 
being brought across for distribu- 
tion now. 

Costly — such an undertaking 
would indeed be costly. This would 
be the biggest giving in all history. 
But it would not cost as much as 
even six months of war. If it short- 
ened, even by six months, the length 
of the struggle, it would need no 
further justification. But it would 
have such an impact on the spirit of 
Europe, on millions of disillusioned 
Germans, and on more millions in 
the captive countries, that it might 
well shorten the struggle not +y 
months but years. 


New Budget Stiffens 
Grips on Construction 


New industrial construction is to 
be rationed and the sales tax ex- 
emption enjoyed by building ma- 
terials for the last three years is 


chief budget 
changes so far as the construction 
industry is concerned: Neither are 
expected to interfere significantly 
with prevailing trends within the 
industry, because: 

i—In effect industrial construc- 
tion is already rationed by official 
priorities on certain kéy materials, 
notably steel. 

2—The’ sales tax on building ma- 
terials is of importance in re- 
lation to total costs. And other fac- 
tors, notably labor costs, will prove 
the determining factor governing 
volume of total construction. 

The new budget requirement of 
a license for all industrial construc; 
tion is designed to curb expenditure 
of labor, materials and money on 
any dertaking not connected 


But since the war and more - 

ticularly in the last 15 months, most 

weares in Canada has been for 
ar p ‘ 


industrial and engineering: expan- 
sion of war plants, the couuleion of 
roads and other services for these 
and the laying of runways and 
other services for military 
fields. Of the r some 
millions was expended for 
buildings”: largely troop ba 
schools and other buildings for 

Air Training Plan. In all probab 
three quarters of the construction 
could be traced to the. war. 

_ Presumably this sort of 


rs 


will be continued without restric- 
tion and expanded when deemed 
necessary. For almost a year ‘it has 
been difficult if not impossible to 
secure steel for any other purpose 
but direct war construction, with 
one notable exception. : 


The exception was steel for min- 
ing development. Because of the 


| plant» * expansion—well 


Now Starts Going 
Now it can-be said that war pro- 
duction’ in British Colum is. be- 
ginning to hit; its stride; even 
though only a small percentage of 


available plant capacity is so far 


being utilized. ects 

A feliable estimate completed 
recently indicated® that war. con- 
tracts totalling more than $115 mil- 
lions had. been. placed in - British 
Columbia by the ‘British. or Cana- 
dian Governments for:a wide var- 
iety of goods ranging all the way 
from cargo ships to naval guns, sub- 
marine cables to blankets, 

A committee. representing west 
coast; manufacturers, the Canadian 
Government.and the British Admir- 
alty has just made a thorough str- 
vey of' plant possibilities’ and per- 
formance on'this coast, “~~ 

‘It isn’t just another survey—and 
B.C. industry has.had several. of 
those in the past. This time the 
committee is really getting facts of 
the province's’ wartime industrial 
programme. ™- Pot 

Here is the committee: 

LAWRENCE KILLAM, chairman, 


president of B.C. Pulp & ‘Pater Co. 
JAMI CRONE, of the British Tech: 


ae J. OB. CROCKER, 


of the Ad 
British mie 
naval afmament p 
RW. 


There is a sepohd committee domé 


prising British Columbia manufac-! 


cf ote 


contribution made, to Canada by the} - 


mining industry,—base metals for 
munitions and gold for American 
dollars—the mining industry has 
been put second to the top on the 
priority list for steel. Only steel for 
actual munitions came ahead of it. 
It is presumed that the mining in- 
dustry will have. no difficulty in 
securing licenses for new or addi- 
tional construction or equipment. 


The withdrawal of the sales tax 
exemption on building materials, of 
course, will have no net effect on 
any construction ‘connected y 
with the war. : 


Last year about $67 millions worth 
of new houses were erected in €an- 
ee almost exactly the same as 


Ac? 


<0) 


/ “At‘a-time when many eastern 
. fattories.:wete overcrowded with 
busitiess and reporting a shortage 
of labor—so.serious that the Gov- 
ernment was undertaking to train 
néw ‘workers as well as to finance 
lant» €3 equipped 
“engineering and metal trades units 
in Vancouver’ and other B.C. cities 
_were languishing for want of con- 
* tracts, 
“We made a.survey about. four 
months ago and concluded ‘that less 
than 35% -of our capacity was be- 
ing: uséd and that there was an 
actual surplus of skilled “labor 
here.” — . 


Order Whittled Down 


_ Last summer ontracts for manu- 
facture, of 100,000 shells a month 
were’ vely placed‘ with west, 
coast factories. The order was later 
whittled down’ to’ such small pro- 
portions that plant operators -felt it 
was.hardly worth while to.make the 
necessary. changes in. equipment: 
Since then. the whole of the -shell 
order,:for the West has: collapsed, 
the explanation.given being that no 
more‘ shells were needed for the 
time being. 

Contracts,for. machine tools were 
also .,tentatively, placed. with «the 
west coast, ‘buti\these were later 
withdrawn, only to be ' replated 
again‘ after Vanc¢oliver manufactur- 
ers ‘protested . through Col. W.-C. 
Woodward of. this city, who is ex- 
ecutive assistant to Hon: C. D. Howe. 

Since ‘then. several . substantial 
orders -haye been: -awatded - here, 
notably. to : Vivian Engine -Works 
ahd “Reliance Motor® ‘& * Machine 
Works for precisibri tools. 

Dominion * Bridge’ Co: is also ‘ex- 
panding its “Burnaby. Lake plant. at 
a cost of about $5 millions to enable 
it to betome.a fully-equipped naval 


_patsénal able to..produce:. big. gutis, 
‘depth: bombs ‘and other armamiehts. | ° 


Many plants are still idling along 
with - considerable. unused capacity, 


~| Butethe situation is improving 


4 ‘Ofte; criti¢ism. of west coast metal 
vorking plants has: been, that, their 
Yas $ ' si 


‘duce, : 


It ‘is still obvious that: British: Col- 
umbia industry is still:a‘long way 


from a: thorough-going. “all out”|: 


war effort. 

Most of the orders: placed-here 
have had to be fought for, and there 
has been a general feeling that Ot- 
tawa has not impressed upon: factor- 
ies here the necessity for speed in 
production, nor has it provided’ the 
means of attaining that speed. 

Shipyards. and most. of the larger 
industrial plants shut down or op- 
erated. on. slow bell during the re- 
cent Easter -holidays;: while’ else- 
where waf industries were on a 24- 
hour basis. 

The aircraft: production: pro- 
gramme has not progressed any- 
thing like as fast.as Mr. Howe indi- 
cated’ in the House some weeks ago. 
Boeing ‘Aircraft. -has contracts for 
flying boats, but the plant to build 
them -will ‘not be completed: until 
early summer even though prelimi- 
nary fabrication of some of the 
planes .has already begun. 

While there' may be an economic 
disadvantage inthe’. necessity to 


haul steel acréss the continent: for « 


the use of west coast industries—a 
$1 million plant for ;conversion . of 
Scrap ‘steel is‘ now prdéjected * for 
Vancouver — there : “are » several 
branches of production, in, which 


transportation. costs. are, offset’ by 


other considerations. 


Montreal ‘Listed Stocks 
Record Gain ‘in Value 
From Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL..— Value ‘of ‘stocks 
listed.and traded on the’ Montréal 
Stock Exchange and Montreal Curb 
Market ‘at March. 31° ‘amounted to 
$4,072 mifilions. This represents a 
gain- of $253 millions. over February 
and reflects ‘an improvenient in 12 
out of 20:groups of sto¢ks..’ On.March 
31 a-year ago the value of all stocks 
was $4,291 millions. 


KEWAGAMA GOLD 


From Our Own Correspondent . 
MONTREAL. — H. Whittin#ham, 
secretary-treasurer .of . Kew: 
Gold - Mines .(Quebec) “Ltd.,Awas 
elected;.a . director, replacing BS. 
g. 


. Munroe;-at the annual mee 
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Who can Say 
how much jhe 
Englishman's love 
‘his pipe has done fp 
enable:him so magnifi. 
cently. to clench his 
teeth and keep his chin 
up during the present 
crisis?-But, “pipe” really 
means “tobacco” — 
those splendid mixtures 
which: English tobacco. 
nists Have developed 
from the pick of the 
world’s crops. Picca- 
dilly is Canada’s gift 
to, those who prefer 
Eriglish: Mixtures. 


OPEMISKA COPPER 
From Our Own Correspondent 
MONTREAL. — A. G. Fulton, To- 
ronto, was ,élected’ a director of 
Opemiska Copper Mines (Quebec) 
Ltd., replacing H..S. Munroe, at the 
annual meeting. 
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OPEMISKA COPPER 


fONTREAL. — A. G. Fulton, 'To- 
mito, was elected’ a director of 
emiska Copper Mines (Quebec) 
i..5. Munroe, at the 


1. Jonges 


Speed is the keynote of 
modern mine making. Air- 
planes and caterpillar 
tractors transport mining 
equipment to the site of a 
new discovery. Modern 
compressed air equipment 
and rock drills then play 
their function in shaft 
sinking and mine develop- 
ment. Explosives are more 
reliable, safer to handle 
and give a cleaner, larger 
break. Special explosives, 
too, have been designed for 
special jobs. 


Rubber conveyor belt 


like that . pictured has” ~ 


greater wearing power 
than steel. Million$ of tons 
of ore will pass along this 


belt before it will have to 


be replaced. 
To the mine..operator, 
conveyor b typify 


methods by whith efficte . 


ency and low costs are be- 
ing secured every day. 
With a minimum of super- 
vision conveyor belts are 
doing enormous jobs in al- 
most every Canadian 
mine. ‘Photoelectric . eyes 
supervise operations, pre- 
vent belts from being 


* overloaded. 


| Cehraale 


More 


Metal 


Milling recovery pro- 
cesses have been improved 
in three important ways 
the last few years. New 
methods and _ shortcuts 
have been evolved in flow 
sheets that mean lower- 
ed costs. Larger items of 
equipment are sbeing in- 
stalled for greater effici- 
ency. And improved 
chemicals havé been de- 
veloped that mean im- 
Proved extraction and 
smaller losses in “tails.” 


Back of all the fine new’ 


equipment installed in 
northern mines is electric 
Power. Only with large 
quantities of cheap electric 
Power available have 
mines been able to mech- 
anize and modernize on @ 
large scale. C.I.L. photo. 
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Mighty 


Weapons 


« Modern metals make 
modern equipment. The 
variety of useful metals 
extracted from the rocks 


, °f the Canadian northland 


combine to make efficient 
€quipment for mining and 
€ many other industries 
behind the war effort. 
So great has been the 
expansion of metal output 
® this country that even 


to secure the refining of 


ail the copper it now pro- 
Plant ars 


duces 

‘ces. expansion is 
still under way with base 
metal producers. 


gi 


volume of the four base meta 
not far from the increase of 14.36%, in value as three of 


4989.) Gold niineachave done their utmost to 


lo Mines’ Mighty War Effort 


| By GORDON M. GRANT : 
In Canada's northland, a fortunate combination of 


modern mining equipment, highly skilled labor and rich | 


mineral] resources is making possible a mighty contribu- 
tion fo our war effort. In many ways it is unique. 


Long before Germany's invasion of Poland became 
history, Canadian. mines were famous as possessing 
equipment as modern as any other country in the world. 
With the world at war, this modern equipment—steadily 
improved—is now proving of inestimable value. 


Modern equipment in wartime means greater effi- 
ciency to offset rising costs. It means ability to carry 
mining to greater depths than ever before. It means that 
fewer men are needed in a mine; that more men can be 
spared for munitions production and military service. 


ltmeans more efficient extraction of metals from ore, 


recovery of even a greater number of metals, and the 


promise that newly-discovered deposits can be quickly 


developed. , 
Half Billion Plus Is Contribution 


Canada's mineral production in 1940 was a record 
total of $529 millions — an increase of |1.5°% over the 
previous year. But considering: low fixed base metal 
prices; the.contribution of the mining industry to-the war 
effort in mineral-output was even greater than these fig- 
ures suggest. Canadian base metal producers are pro- 
viding the United Kingdomwith a billion pounds of metal 
“@. year — at prices.which mean a saving of $35 millions 
oF 3:5 cents a pound to the authorities there on the basis 


_ of curfent world metal prices. 


Bate metal producers’ part in satisfying United King- 
dom-metal‘requirements is thus summed up by W. H. 
Losee, chief of the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical 
branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


"It was not long (after the outbreak of war) before 
negotiations were under way between the larger Canadian 
base metal producers.and the British Government to estab- 
lish a-base price for the metals. Agreements were con- 
summated at prices considerably below those obtaining on 
the open’ market, and it is to the everlasting credit of our 
mine operatots that such an agreement was made. | per- 
sonally view it as a straight contribution by those companies 
to the war effort." 


Big Output Boost Comes This Year 


As well as selling output at prices below normal, 
base metal producers have increased their production 


‘continuously. It has been Tee and the desire to 


"keep modern" far more than the profit incentive that 
has brought expansion of capacity. 

Costs of war plant expansion in many industries has 
been borne by the Government. Base ure producers, 
however, have borne the entire cost of plant expansion 
themselves. They have willingly assumed the possibility 
of excess. capacity after the war, so as to ensure an 


‘adequate supply of metal for our growing war industries. 
Greater output means faster depletion of ore reserves 
‘but'that is another problem base metal producers are 


shouldering. 
Combined value of nickel, copper, lead and zinc 


‘output last year was $156 millions. This represented an 


increase of 14.36%, over the previous year. Increase in 
I produced was probably 


the metals—copper, lead and zinc—were being sold at 
fixed prices in Canadian funds. “ : 


_ | Modernization Features New Project 
~ Mach of the'1940 increase in capacity will only make 


_ itself felt in output this year. The likelihood is for record 
' base metal output again this year. Installation of further 


ductive equipment at practically every major base 
Cd gatons — including International Nickel, Con- 


- solidated: Smelters and Hudson Bay — has given an 
. ._ opportunity for modernization of processes. Broadened 
--: operations always present opportunities for new effici- 
"Canada's $200 millions annual-gold production has 


been a fundamental factor of war financing since Sept., 


increase. 
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in value — but there is a definite limit on increase in gold 
production to be secured over the short period. Much 
depends on new discoveries and few prospectors have 


been in the field. 


Grade of ore treated has been raised where this 
could be done without "gutting" mines. Capacity has 
been increased more rapidly than normal. 


Metal production enters more directly into the busi- 
ness of fighting a war than the output of most industries. 
To the war effort our base metal production is of utmost 
significance. Nowhere in the world could our nickel sup- 
plies be replaced. Our production of copper, lead and 
zinc could not be replaced on the world market even if 
sf British Empire possessed the foreign exchange to 

uy it. 


Gold has solved many bottlenecks in the Canadian 
war effort. Gold gives us what we cannot produce our- 
selves — airplanes, airplane motors, special. steels, 
machine tools, etc. 


This year and next, fruits of modernization will be 
applied to a new wartime endeavor. Authorities desire 
that many marginal gold properties across Canada be 
brought into production to increase gold output. The 
Dominion Government is willing to forego tax revenue to 
encourage these. marginal operations. Modern equip- 
ment and methods will aid by transforming marginal rock 
into profitable ore. 3 


Taxes Double But Profits Are Less 


This is essentially a no profit war. Mining along with 
other industries is subject to an increased corporation 
tax and the excess profits levy. The huge volume of taxes 
being paid by the mining industry. represents a tremen- 
dous contribution to the war effort. r 


Even greater poeuten has not meant greater pro~ 


fits. Nine Canadian base metal mines increased their 
output last year but profits dropped 5.1%. Their taxes, 
on the other hand, increased no less than 83.3% with a 
total of $31 millions placed in Government coffers. 
International Nickel's taxes alone were $21,130,703 — 
almost double ‘the $11,322,121 paid the previous year. 


While all reports of gold mining companies have not 
yet appeared, figures issued reveal the situation is the 
game as that for base metal mines. To date, taxes paid 
out are approximately double those for 1939 while pro- 
fits available for dividends are somewhat lower. 


In the years preceding outbreak of war, high costs in 
wartime were considered a potential danger for both 
gold and base metal mines. Equipment costs are higher 
but the increase in cost is not of the serious proportions 
expected. : 


. Prospectors’ Finds Aid War Effort 


Equipment companies have been busy with war work 
but deliveries of equipment for mines have gone forward 
as rapidly as possible, it can be stated. Equipment com- 
panies expect to continue supplying all the mines’ re- 
quirements. As mining is a key war industry it is unlikely 
that the Dominion Government will allow any serious 
obstacle to impede its regular operation. 


Prospectors with a better knowledge of geology and 
deposition of metals have been searching for “war 
metals" since the outbreak of war. Not only have new 
discoveries been made but production of at least two 
war metals is under way. 


Although neither of these metals was being produced - 


in Canada previously, Canadian engineers were able to 
bring the properties into production with little delay. 
Other minerals either have been or will be placed In pro- 
duction to save valuable foreign exchange. 


Waging the war has brought an increased demand 
for.chemists and engineers for direct war work. At 
considerable sacrifice, the mining 0 Ee lendin 
many of its trained chemists and metallurgists. To fill 
the gaps in the ranks, mines are depending in large 
degree on students and any consultants who may be 
available. ° a 

Right at the outbreak of war the Canadian Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgy presented the Dominion Gov- 
ernment with a survey of the trained engineer manpower 
of this country, so the call for volunteers was not unex- 
pected. Ry : 
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zation is today the answer to: 
costs and any threatened shortage 
of labor. As more.and more mobile 
and more easily handled equip- 
ment is used, costs haye been re- 
duced. 

The important place modern 
equipment fills in producing mines 
is well known. Less familiar is the 


big contribution efficient equip- . 


ment can-make to the discovery 
and development of further mines. 

Take diamond drilling, for in- 
stance. Old-timers remember when 
it used to cost $10 a foot to carry 
on diamond drilling. Now drilling 
can be carried out as cheaply as 
50 cents a foot in certain locations 
‘ under favorable conditions. In 
other words, costs of searching for 
ore bodies has been reduced 20 
times—in that favorable instance. 
This advance in diamond drilling 
is combining with modern geophy- 
sical prospecting to explore -hith- 
erto untouched ground covered by 
, heavy overburden. 

When a new discovery is made 
in an out-of-the-way: place, mod- 
ern equipment again comes to the 
forefront. “Bulldozers” — great 
tractors equipped with “scraper 
blades” to clear out underbrush— 
are extensively used to break 
trails for tractor trains which haul 
in huge loads of supplies and 
equipment. 


Use Diesel Power 


First power supply for outlying 
mining operations is usually sup- 
plied by Diesel engines. Modern 
Diesel engines are much lighter 
and are certainly more efficient. 

In establishing mining opera- 
tions, managements alért to guard 
against possible interruptions have 
been quick to sense the value of 
efficient equipment as a safeguard. 
This is reflected all the way 
through from drilling operations 
underground to the’ pouring of 
gold brick. 

The modern trend has been for 
managements to anticipate future 
expansion when installing equip- 
ment. .This is particularly true of 
crushing equipment which is often 
several times the capacity required 
in initial production. In many 
mines, expansion only involves in- 
stallation of extra tankage and 
relatively small outlay. 

Realizing that war might bring 
with it a shortage of heavy equip- 
ment, many mines anticipated 
such requirements long before. the 

“war. Hoists capable of opérating 
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An underground locomotive is something entirely different 


from its railroad counter 
underground is supplied 


above ground. Motive power 


y very efficient storage batteries 


which make extensive use of alloy metals. Small "midget"' loco- 
motives have also been developed for use in nerrow drifts. 


to a much greater depth than im- 
mediately needed were installed. 
Equipment was sometimes re- 
placed sooner than was absolutely 
necessary in order that modern, 
more efficient equipment might be 
put in. 

Underground, mechanical muck- 
ers and electric locomotives are 
reducing costs and time. Lighter, 
better-balanced and more easily 
handled drills have been evolved 
the last few years of a much more 
efficient type that not only allow 
faster work, but make possible 
more work per man per hour, Spe- 
cial drills have been designed for 
special jobs. 

Mechanical muckers, miniature 


“steam shovels,” and dump trucks. 


for gathering up broken rock or 
ore are particularly importent 


—Canadian General Electric photo. 


Ore cars pictured behind the locomotive are self-dumping and 
empty automatically into ore chutes. ‘When ore finally reaches 


the ore pocket at 


bottom of the shaft, via the ore chute, 


the jaw crusher does the first ore breaking. Broken ore is then 
hoisted to the mill bins ready for grinding in the ball mills. 


Putting modern machines on the job is 
found to: be the way toward lower costs, 
higher profits — has particular importance 
now that manpower is so vital — better 
machines put more ore in national treasure 
chest — many firms have specialties to 


offer managément. 


time savers. They work in crowd- 
ed spots where only two or three 
men could be put on a job and by 
increasing the speed they reduce 
the “out-of-action” time for valu- 
able drilling equipment, compres- 
sor equipment; etc. A * 


In tramming ore, smaller “mid- , 


A giant jaw crusher ina Canadion. mins. 


On Control Jobs Where ‘Merit Counts 
call ! 
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get” cars have been developed, 
using storage battery power. 
in small drifts 
where nothing but hand cars 
could be uséd formerly. 

In one of two instances, mod- 
ernization has involved the use of 
more rather than léss labor. Hand 
sorting of waste fs becoming more 
and more common before ore is 
délivered' to the ball mills. The 
split sorting belt has been found 
a eonsiderable advantage for this 


~ ‘type of :work.the last few years. 
It allows treatment of an ore grade 


that might. not otherwise show a 
profit. Underground, mechanical 
sorting is finding an important 
place. 

Greater speed. in drilling faces 
and in ‘the. breaking of ore. has 
called for a greater speed in ore 
tramming. Besides bringing about 
development of “midget” powered 
cars for use.in small drifts under- 
‘ground, conveying equipment has 
been speeded up and made more 


dependable above ground — oft2n 
by installing larger conveying 
units—while hoists and skips for 
the intermediate delivery of ore 
show radical changes. 

Conveying above ground has 
brought development of special 
trucks to carry ore from mine to 
mill. International Nickel Co., for 
instance, used tremendous vehicles 
to carry ore from its Frood open 
pit to the concentrator. These are 
supposed to be the largest trucks 
in use on this continent. Metal for 
their construction comes from the 
pit in which they work. 


Trucking ore to, mills—a com- 
paratively recent development in 
eastern Canada—not only has 
meant substantial profit for the 
companies concerned, but has 
often given the funds for mill cdn- 
struction. Powell Rouyn realized 


’ sufficient profits from trucking ore ‘ 


to Noranda to build its mill. Brous 
lan Porcupine similarly made 
enough profit from trucking ore to 
the Mace mill to build its own 300- 
ton unit. Senator-Rouyn ‘partially 
financed its mill by leasing the 
Arntfield Mill. A special road was 
constructed for trucking. 

Special problems in diamond 
drilling have resulted in deyelop- 
ment of technique to cope with 


new conditions. At Steep Rock _ 
Iron Mines, for instance, it was © 


first found impossible to get drill 
bits to enter the very hard iron 
ore. This problem has now been 


. Noranda Mines Demonstrates 
Ingenuity. With Unloader 


‘Considerable tonnages of con- 
centrates are received in open-end 
cars ‘at Noranda Mines. As these 


‘concentrates could only be. un- 


loaded onto conveyor belts- by 
hand: at great expense, special 
equipment has betn developed to 


' take care of the work. 


Noranda, ‘in conjunction. with 
Speeder Machinery Co., has de- 
veloped a successful machine for 
unloading the concentrates. The 
Speeder company built a special 
shovel, mounted on a 56+in.-gauge 
Caterpillar D6 tractor, Because the 


 Tegular boom~and dipper stick 


would prove awkward in the nar- 
row quarters at the head of the 
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conveyor belt and the standard 
bucket would be hard to handle, 
a 12-ft. boom, a 10-ft. dipper stick, 
and a %-cu. yd. bucket were pro- 
vided. 

A steel ramp, mounted on 
wheels with a level section: long 
enough for the shovel to start 
working,, is hooked onto a string 
of loaded cars. The tractor-shovel 
climbs the ramp, the car door is 
let down, and the shovel goes to 
work. 

Cables eniehed the shovel to a 
certain spot near the*belt and, as 
it eats its way up to the car, the 
tracks are engaged to move the, 
‘cars under the tractor to the de- 
sired position. Thus the loader 
handles its own cars, imcreasing 
its production and leaving switch 
engines free to do other jobs. 

Sinee the shovel has been in 
service, smelter officials state that 
the work has been done at about 
one third the cost of unloading 
by hand, The saving will amortize 
fie first cost of the machine, after 
which thé unit cost will naturally 
be lower. 


Mining Experts 
Aid War Effort 


Technical personné! in both min- 
ing and engineering industries has 
been mobilized by the recently- 
f Wartime Bureau of Tech- 
nital Personnel, . 

Phe Bureau was formed by the 
Canadian Institute of Mining and 


Bureau will be to determine the 
most efficient method of mobilizing 
persénnel to meet the 


_ technical 
needs of wartime industry, at the 


same time’ protecting essential. in- 
dustries against the withdrawal of 


men whose services are necessary 


to continuance of operations. 


WHY BE SATISFIED WITH 
LESS THAN THE BEST? 


USE 


“MEEHANITE 


A Scientifically Produced High Tensile Iron That 
Bridges the Gap Between Cast Iron and Steel. 
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solved and iron oré no longer 
gtinds out all the diamonds frorh 
Pg metal holding end in the bit. 


‘Cable Improvements * 


* Even in cables for hoists and 


“Other equipment, significant. im- 


} 


provements have been made. 
Cables have been developed with 
a smaller degree of internal stress 
among the wires that make up the 
cable. This gives less “whip” to 
the cable and wear and tear be- 
comes less, considerably reducing 
cable costs. Research engineers 
have also developed cables that 
“spool”.well; This has the two- 
fold effect of giving rapid, efficient 
operation and a ee 


' cable. 


One of the trends i mining 
equipmerit since the outbreak of 
war is to greater standardization. 
The number of steel shapes pro- 
duced for the mining industry is 
being sharply reduced. While this 
may cause some temporary ember- 


rassment, favorable results may ~ 


~ 


Standardization has been the 
key to very low costs in many in- 
dustries and war may bring about 
a very desirable trend in the min- 
ing .industry: Much of Canada’s 
mining equipment comes from the 
United States, and many Canadian 
equipment firms are subsidiaries 
of American concerns. From this 
standpoint, Canadians appreciate 
that Unitéd States is treating re- 
quirements of Canada’s mining-in- 
dustry just the same as those of its 
own domestic industry. As long 
as steel is being supplied to Ameri- 
can industry, it will likely be sup- 
plied to similar Canadian industry, 
it was stated by an American offi- 
cial recently. A ngw trend is ex- 
pected in the near future that may 
call for all the craft of Canada’s 
engineering firms to further mod- 


_ ernize equipment. 


Treatment of marginal ore de- 
posits is projected in order to in- 
crease Canada’s gold production. 
If these deposits are to. be treated 
on an economic basis, the most 
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used. Many of the deposits nj 
probably require special 
technique and perhaps evey ley 
types of equipment. 

Opening up of deposits of sth. 
tegic minerals will also Calt tty 
types of equipment ‘with whid 
Canadians are relatively urtn. 
iliar. 

Shortage. of labor has not hy 
any serious effect as yet on & 
mines, but a shortage is closer ny 
than at any time since the ve 
started. Canada’s surplus of laby 
is rapidly approaching the vanig, 
ing point and firms will soon 
hanging out the man wanted sin 


While miners are on the “restr Ee 


occupation” list, the need for te, 


nical help in war industry andi & 


the armed forces has reached¢iny 
the mines for chemists and e. 
gineers.. Mines more.and more a 
having to depend on practical help 
and students from universities, Be. 
fore more technical men are ln 
many mines over the next yer 


may install the latest equipment a 


eventually result. modern equipment will —_ to be available. 


y y ness Canada’s automotive and 


aircraft 
shalled their 


es for war — to 
mechanize the Empire forces and to 
win supremacy in the air. 

A most important unit im this vast 
deiensive scheme -is Thompson 
Products Lid., St. Catharines, Ontario 
— suppliers of essential automotive 
and aircraft parts — and every last 
“Thompsonite” has tightened his 
belt for the task. In the production 
of Liddicoat Detachable Drill Bits. 
Thompson Products are algo asgsist- 
ing Canadian mines to feed the needs 
of war through increased praduction. 


LIDDIGOAT 
er Drill Bits. 
FOR PARTCULAS «hoiigiin Products, Ind. 


ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO, CANADA, 


have mar- 


Modern science and fine crafisman- 
ship make metal work miracles — 
and this is truly reflected in Liddicoat 
Bits. Scientifically correct in design. 
forged of the highest grade steel to 
weather the terrific punishment of 
drill machines, 
smoothed and accelerated operations 
in many Canadian mines with 4 
marked decrease in drilling costs. 
The resharpening feature further em- 
phasizes the economies effected by 
Liddicoat Bits. 


Maiiy leading engineers endorse the 
practical efficiency of Liddicoat Bits 
as @ unique and invaluable contribu- 
tion to the Canadian mining industry. 
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mines, but a shortage is closer now 
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started. Canada’s surplus of labor’ 
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Metals themselves are progres- 
sively playing @ more important 
gile in tapping the mineral wealth 
of Canada’s north country. 


In fact, development of alloy 
metals has ushered in practically 
, new era in mining—an era of 
light, easily handled equipment 
with remarkable endurance to 

pment that is a tre- 

advance in the constant 


onger need equipment be 
= eg heavy to be reliable. 
Now a mine’s light equipment is 
its best. Not only is it = 
but it takes less power 
— From the standpoint of 
equipment manufacture, cost of 
the alloy required is largely offset 
py the saving in metal possible. 


Every time a new alloy is devel- 
oped, some new development in 
mining equipment is likely. Light 
weight, resistance to erosion and 
great strength are all alloy quali- 
ties particularly valuable in equip- 
ping @ mine. 

Alloy metals. are equally—per- 
haps more—important in mine 
supplies. When drill steel is fur- 
ther toughened by the use of alloys 
g saving is possible in the amount 
of drill steel that must be-pur- 
chased. Just now when economy 
of steel is essential, this is of more 
than ordinary importance. Grind- 
ing balls for reducing ore in ball 
mills are another exdmple. Forged 
steel grinding balls give longer 
life and better service as well. The 
modern grinding ball is hardened 
not just on the surface but right 
through to the centre. This gives 
their long-wearing qualities. 


Scoop Tip Experience 
One Canadian gold mine was 
able to make an important saving 
in ore scoop tips recently. “Mitch- 
alloy B” tips of chilled nickel- 
chromium iron were substituted 
for the plain white iron scoop tips 
previously used. Life of the new 
tips is 136 operating days covering 
26,000 tons of ore against an aver- 
age life of only 34 days and 6,000 
tons of ore for the old scoop tips. 
Besides the saving in tips, there is 
the saving in time needed for 


changing these tips. 


Up in Canada’s Athabaska area 


another problem in connection 
with scoop tips is gradually being 
worked out, using alloys. Abasand 
Oils has developed what officials 
believe is a commercial process for 
extracting oil from the extensive 
tar sands. in»that area. Serious 
difficulties have been encountered 
due to abrasive ‘qualities of the 
sand which plays havoc with the 
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in simple form some of 


formulae. Each marble represents 1°, of 
final alloy, the a, elegient in the ing 
n 


shown in the left-hand column. 
digging equipment. Use of alloys 
has partially solved this problem 
and it is anticipated that further 
experimentation. with alloys will 
give the complete’ answer: Alloys 
thus may be an 


great oil reserves in Canada’s 
northland to be operated commer- 
cially. 

Ni-Hard nickel alloy iron has 


numerous applications where ab- © 


rasive wear takes a terrific toll 
from inferior materials. A nickel- 
chromium cast iron has come into 
increasing use for grinding balls, 
having given considerably im- 
proved performance over unal- 


important factor | 
“in=making it possible for these 


principal 


Most common may be 
loyed iron or steel balls. High-test 
nickel-molybdenum cast iron is 
now being employed for several 
25-foot diameter hoist drums in- 
stalled by two leading mining 
companies. 

For ore cars; high tensile copper- 
nickel steel plate is effecting ap- 
preciable weight reductions and 
also offers increased resistance to 
corrosion and abrasion. 


Stainless steel ore screens and 
S-monel matrices for the diamonds 
in drill bits are other nickel alloy 
applications-which offer consider- 
able Wromise. At one large mine, 
churn drill bits of a nickel-chro- 


Here are some of the many steel tube 
shapes to be found in the Stan-Steel 
steck reoms. The eannet show 


yeu their finish ... 
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Stan‘Steel Electrically Welded Tubing 
can be rolled of drawn'to almost any 
shape to fit the needs of any industry. In 
every plant and every industrial opera- 
tion — mining, manufacturing, building, 
to name a few, there is a place where 
Stan-Steel tubing can help you do a better 
job. 


It is definitely good business to check up 
‘and discover how and where steel tubing 


will profit you. In applying steel tubing to’ 


a multitude of uses, we_have gained a 


wealth of experience. It is all at your 
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‘recipe for armor plate is 3%, nickel, balance steel. 
Other tough nickel steels range 

- content, Ni-Hard, used for ball-mill 
ries 4//,°%,. Die-cast metals often lack strength, 

ittle, but are light and resist corrosion. 


up to 5%, nickel 
liners, car- 


_mium-molybdenum steel have per- 


formed considerably better than 
standard borts of high‘ carbon tool 
“steel. 
. In mine power plants, alloys are 
playing their part. Both steam and 
electric generating plants now em- 
ploy alloys of nickel for numerous 
applications. These include nickel- 
chromium-molybdenum steels for 
high-pressure valves and fittings; 
K-monel for pump fods, valve 
seats and stems; and nickeF cast 
irons for compressor parts. 
A new high-speed centrifugal 


. 


Headway Made 


In Study Of 
Rock Bursts 


How serious are rock bursts? 
Probably no Canadian mining 
problem has been more exaggerat- 
ed than this according to engin- 
eers. 

Here are some facts: 


Seven is the largest number of 
men killed in any year by rock 
bursts in all Canadian mines. In | 
the most severe burst ever re- 
corded in a Canadian mine only 
four people were killed. 

In most afeas deep mining is 
not accompanied by rock bursts. 


In the numerous mines of the 
Porcupine’ area there has only 
been one rock burst, and that was 
a very minor one which caused no 
injury to any workman. Although 
there have been bursts in the Sud- 
bury nickel-copper mines, includ- 
ing a few heavy ones, nofie has 


' resulted in fatalities. 


According to Dr. G. B. Lang- 
ford, who has made a study of the 
rock burst problem, the compara- 
tive immunity of Canadian mines 
from rock bursts is due in large 
measure to results of the intensive 
study that has been made of these 
phenomena in mines where bursts 
have been experienced, both by 
mine operators and by experts 
and commissions appointed by the 
provincial governments. . 


Methods Important 


Up to the present, however, in- 
vestigations.in Canada as in other 
countries have failedto discover 

cause of bursts, 
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Weight Saving 43% 


Mine cages in which aluminum 


steel. Weight saving is 43%. Ad- 
vantages are increased safety, 
longer life for. hoist cables and 
lower power consumption. 

‘Skips for bringing up the’ ore 
are similar to mine cages. A sav- 
ing of up to 50% in weight is pos- 
sible using lighter aluminum skips. 
Depth of operation can then be 
increased from 2,000 to 3,000 ft. 
without increasing hoisting equip-. 
ment. An important power saving 
is effected. 


One Canadian copper mine ‘is 
using an aerial tramway bueket 
and carriers in which aluminum 
plays an important part. Saving in 
weight is 33%. Aluminum re- 
places copper-bearing steel in this 
case because of its light weight 
and its resistance to corrosion. 


Dust Prevents Silicosis - 


As development of alloy metals 
proceeds, there is no doubt that 
aluminum will find an even more 
important place—if supplies are 
available. 

Aluminum dust will likely be 
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‘used extensively in mines to. pre- 
vent silicosis from affecting min- 
ers’ lungs. Research work has re- 
vealed its value in this respect. 
Costs of modern alloy equip- 


ment may mean “a somewhat 
higher initial outlay than the 


' equipment of yesterday, but in the 


long run it may almost always 
prove considerably cheaper. If 
equipment will last twice as long, 
it is cértainly worth close to twice 
as much to the mine operator,— 
‘especially in.times like the présent 


when equipment may become hard - 


to replace. Elimination of break- 
downs means more continuous op- 
erations and higher profits. 

In mines, battery-powered léco- 
motives play a large part in trans- 


porting ore to ore chutes. Many of. 


these locomotives use nickel-iron- 
alkaline batteries. Even in refrac- 
tories used in mining, special met- 
als play an importgnt part. Chro- 
mium is.an important constituent 
of certain types of refractories re- 
quired by metallurgical industries. 


As an alloy metal, chromium is 


Ee day, from the Peterborough Works of 
Canadian General Electric Company, come 
hundreds of synchronous, induction and_ direct- 
current, motors. These workhorses of modern in- 
dustry go into immediate action’ to drive the ma- 
chines that make guns, tanks, shells, ships, planes, 
everything in whole or part that adds up to victory. 


Almost a sixth of a mile in length is the huge 


machine shop at Peterborough Works. As one 
walks its long avenue one sees precisiog machines, 


G-E research saves the Canadian public bundreds of thotisands. of dollars.cunually, 


used to counteract effects of wear 
and abrasion but in this instance it 
finds its value from opposite quali- 
ties. 


Electrical Equipment Use 


. Electrical equipment being in- 
stalled in mines today, of course, 
makes wide use of alloy metals. 
Weight saving is important in elec- 
trical' equipment which may have 
to be shipped thousands of miles. 

In boilers, alloy metals must be 


, used. Ordinary metal won’t stand 


up under very high pressures. The 
same is true of tubing where high 
pressures are involved. Use of 
alloy metals, of course, allows 
manufacture of even more power- 
ful boilers—an important ‘item 
when some mines have to depend 
solely on boiler-generated power. 

Some of: the mines have. their 
own hydro-electric power devel- 
opments, Special alloy steel tur- 
bine blades have increased ‘the 
length of life of this part of equip- 
ment. Finely divided dirt in the 
water stream will dent or pit tur- 
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bine blades when travelling at 
great velocity. Use of nickel steel 
reduces this turbine blade wear: to 
a large degree. 


Less Bearing Failure. 


Special alloy metal is proving 
of ever greater importance for 
bearings. used in electrical equip- 
ment. Bearings were formerly a 
place where equipment . failure 
was not unexpected. This has been 
greatly reduced with the intro- 
duction of superior alloys. 

In smelting operations, alloy 
steel has found an important place, 
This country’s resources of copper, 
nickel, lead and zinc ore are usue 
ally accompanied: by. a consider- 
able sulphur content. Unfortun- 
ately sulphur plays havoc with 
ordinary, steel. Special alloy steel 
is necessary if Waste gas from re- 
verberatory furnaces is to be kept 
from damaging equipment serious- 
ly. When the gases are treated: to 


geared up to war-time effort, building motors of . . 
every description, for every purpose;. generators 
for power-companies; equipment’ for steel mills; - 
drives for mine hoists . . . all means for making 


“the tools to finish the job.” 


- For nearly half a century Canadian General Electric 


engineers and craftsmen have been.finding ways 
to make electricity more useful, ‘Today, they are, 
applying electricity to the task of defending the —. 


benefits that it has helped to create, 
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. methods, 


mining men were dubious. 
however, geophysical prospecting 
has an established place in the 
mine development field, . . 


Aids War Metal Search 


It now appears that “war min- 
erals” may be a fertile field for the 
application of geophysical pros- 
pecting. Tin, vanadium, tungsten, 
antimony, manganese, chromium, 
einnabar, etc. have no physical 
characteristics which are suffici- 
ently different from the country 
rock to permit their direct loca- 
tion by ordinary geophysical 
but geophysics claims 
the ability to outline favorable 
structural features or geological 
conditions for the finding of such 
ores; even the accumulation of oil 


In the eariy stages of geophysi- 
cal prospecting for ore, over 20 
years ago, the first practical at- 
tempts were tried out under fairly 
favorable conditions, and outstand- 
ing results were obtained. Excel- 
lent results were obtained in find- 
ing ore bodies in Sweden. Not 
only were discoveries made, but 
ore deposits were outlined with 
considerable accuracy. 


Not Always Successful 


In other cases‘results have been’ 


much Iess successful, bluntly, fail- 
ures. ‘Various complications arise 
in using the magnetic and elec- 
trical ‘equipment: of geophysical 
prospecting. 

Magnetic’ qualities of rock for- 
mation are often confusing and 
give reactions similar to those 
created ‘by favorable ‘structure or 
mineralization. The ground is 
often found to be a network of 
electrical: conductors, such as zones 
of fractur and. shearing and 
areas of er porosity ‘carrying 
water or @olutions. Pyrites and 
graphite éfe two conductive min-‘ 
erals distributed in the earth. They 
occur along fractures,’ air con- 
tacts, in zonés of alteration and 
in many different ways: Oxida- 


Drills make mines wal engineers have recently been. 
making some. outetending’ improvements to this type of 


equipment. 


ic material may give 
reactions. 
dl science, however, ‘is 
‘to a- stage where it ‘has 


ways of detecting such 
; situations. 
& Correlating results of gedlogical 


dhvestigations with results of mag- 


im of organ 


Mechanical Muckers Popular 
Development in Many Mines 


Mechanization of underground 
loading in metal mines marks a 
trend in current practice that gives 


promise.of modifying, ifnot revo- . 


lutionizing, mining methods at 
many properties. 


Adopted swidely at the larger 
mines today, after the mining in- 
dustry has witnessed yerrs of ef- 
fort with steadily impzcving de- 
signs, mechanical loading ma- 
chines are now being used in prop- 
erties where production runs as 
‘low as 100 to 200 tons per day. 


In small mines, it sometimes is 
necessary to adopt mining methods 
so that the loading machine may be 
used...In. spite of re-oriented min- 
ing methods in some cases, the 
introduction of mechanized loading 
usually is found a great step for- 
ward in mining efficiency. 


j 


Algoma'’s Hydro Electric capacity 


tn bhi “satine that has helatively 


narrow veins only 1%. to 2 ft. wide, 
mechanical mucking ‘has resulted 
in a drop of 35% in the cost_of 
mucking ore. While this saving 
was made, miners averaged 20% 


» higher pay working on a contract 
basis. 


This mine has been unable to 
make the best use_of its loading 
equipment because development 
headings are scattered at widely 
separated points in the mine; sav- 
ing would be even greater with a 
fuller utilization of the machine. 


At one small Canadian gold mine, . 
mechanical loading has been found 
to facilitate handling ore from 
stope preparation. Besides this, 
however, the machine is used in 
mucking out distant and wide 


headings. . 
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netic surveys is some help. By 
transferring results and expérience 
from known fields into a new area, 
where’ similar conditions exist, 
some very goog results have been 
obtained: By’ painstaking detail 
work and geological stutly, it is‘ 
often possible to translate geo-: 


Four Four Frightng ; 


oes a result ee growing up 


in recent years from the head of 
rail at Waterways, Alberta, to the 
North West Territories, four water 
freighting comyaniés have placed 
modern marine fleets in operation. 
These are Hudson’s Bay Co., North- 
ern Transportation, McInnes Prod- 
ucts Corp., and the Yellowknife 
Transport. 


~ ‘combined carrying 


How Plants Can Help 


And nature has helped since 


_ growing trees and plants carry out 


geophysicists claim a good average 
of the metal content is obtained 
from a large area of ground. In 
areas where no ground movements 
have taken place, the greatest con- 
centration of values is generally 
found right above the ore body, 
Good results are on record in Can- 
ada and Newfoundland, in spite of 
overburden as.heavy as 30 to 4 
feet. 

It has been found that some ores 
contain a great many more radio- 
active elements than the sur- 
rounding country rock, and, in 
such cases, owing to the extreme 


_ sensitivity of these methods, the 


most illusive ore may be indicated. 
By systematic determination of 


the radio-activity effects on rock: 


it is possible to select the bulk 
which is connected with the min- 
eralization as well as to locate the 
portion of a zone where it {s most 
likely to find ore at depth: 


Geophysics ‘has reached the 
stage where it is possible to deter- 
mine, not only where to dig or 
Grill to find the richest portion of 
an ore body, but also with reason- 
able certainty, to predict what 
metals will be encountered. 


Hudson's Bay Co. has 13 steam 
and Diesel-powered vessels with a 
capacity . of 
about 3,000 tons operating on regu- 
lar schedulé fight up to the Arctic. 
Northern Transportation Co, has 
10 Diesel-powered vessels with 
2,800 tons carrying capacity. 

Yellowknife Transport has four 
tugs and six barges with a com- 
bined capacity of 630 tons. The 


* McInnes Products Corp. has four 


tugs of about the same capacity. 
Volume of freight is expected’ to 
iticrease this year. , 


"Savings This Mine - 
Makes ’em Both 


Coming and, Going 


A belt convéyor is doing double 
duty at Francoeur Gold Minés. 
Normally the company ‘would 
have +o use two conveyor belis— 
one to convey the coarse ore in. 
the one direction and the other 
conveying the pulverizing output 
in the opposite. But with ingenu- 
ity, the Francoeur mignagement 
has been able to save the cost of 
the extra conveyor belt. In this 


;¢ase the extra belting would cost 


in the neighborhood of $25 a foot 
for a 16-inch wide belt. 

So that the company’s installa- 
tion could be made at minimum 
capital expense, it was decided to 
make use of the lower return side 
of the belt in carrying back crush- 
ed material. If the’ standard prac- 
tice had- been followed, a separate 
conveyor 30 ft..Jong would have 
been’ needed to convey the fin- 
ished product back té‘the bucket 
élevator which discharges into the 
fine ore bin. 

A special chute: with skirting 
board material at the bottom 
serves to place the crushed ore on 


? 


thé lower return part of the belt 
,and a “V” scraper is used for 
* scraping it off ahead of the tail 
pulley at the other end when it 
reaches fits destination. No diffi- 
culty has been experienced with 
material pulling back over the tail 
pulley..The system at Francoeur, 
however, has proved trouble free 
under all the ore conditions en- 
countered so far. The only extra 
attention required of this belt is 
the replacing of the rubber facing 
on the scraper once a month. 


The question of belt wear is the 
one which must be accounted for 
in the final analysis to justify such 
an installation. To begin with it 
is admitted that such an instal- 
lation in the long run will not 
prove as efficient as the standard 
two-belt= installation. However, it 
must be re: that in the 
$750 :cost of installing such a belt 
conveyor approximately $150 is ac- 
counted for in the cost of the belt. 
Again, it must. be realized that the 
life of the belt is eight years 
under standard conditions. Then, 
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if the actual life obtained by using 
both sides of the belt is two years 
it is profitable to use both sides 
of: the belt and renew it five 
times for a total life of 10 years 
rather than install two conveyors 
upon which both sides would have 
to be renewed at the end of eight 
years at a total cost of $300. 

A belt which is subject to wear 


on both sides should have at least 
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% of an inch of rubber on ho 
sides as a cover for the cord. The 
additional rubber on the one side 
will only inctease the total ‘cost 
of the belt by 214% which doe 
not alter the analysis appreciably, 

As the situation stands, a belt 
conveyor has been installed ang 
operated in such a manner as ig 
eliminate the necessity of instal. 
ling a parallel conveyor 


Wr firm faith in the ideal of co-operative 

municipal enterptise—designed to provide 
power “at cost” for all— towns large and small 
joined hands in Hydro partnetship. Since those 
early days, Ontario citizens have invested close to 
$500,000,000 in Hydro, their own successful elec- 
tric service utility. And today’s record shows the 


result . .t. 
Today, all 


classes in’ Ontario enjoy the econ- 


omies and living benefits that come from the use 
of over two million horsepower — developed in 
forty-six Hydro generating stations—disttibuted 
over thousands of miles of Hydro lines. Today, 
Hydro service in your home costs you less than 
ever—over the years, rates have gone down, dows, 
*down—you pay, now, only about ¥/,.the cost of 
not so long ago. Today, there are over 110,000 
rural usets of Hydro service, including approxi- 
mately 50,000 farms wired to take advantage of 
labour-saving, Hydro-operated electrical. “hired 
men”. Today, Ontario’s mining industry is 2 
young giant grown into manhood, belped by 
Hydro’s work in wiring the wilderness. 


And today, yout Hydro system is doing its'bit 


on “the front line that runs 


the factories”. 


With ten times the system capacity of 1914, Hydro 
power is tuthing the wheels of war production— 
speeding the output of trucks and tanks, ships and 
shells, guns and greatcoats, bombers and bullets. 


That is why, today, you can be proud of your 
Hydro—and of what it has achieved in these short 


thirty years. Hydro is part and parce! of your 


town ..'. it is vital to 


’s war effort... 


and if is sound and strong, because of your sup- 


port. Let that support be unflagging . .. use 
Hydro because it is yours. 
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How Science Cut Mine Power 
Engineers Devise Means of Controlling Peak Load Demands 


) Helps Drills 
Last Longer 


Rock dust and water take a big 
toll of parts of drilling equipment 
through abrasion. As a means of 
combatting this.condition, several 
mines. have successfully worked 
out what is’ known as oxy-acety- 
lene flame-hardening. 
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th power costs forming @ hoisted from considerable depth, 
i proportion of total costs at and where frequent sanertee’ of 
modern up-to-date . mines, unbalanced loads is necessary, 
methods which engineers have de- higher economy is found with the 
yised at one Ontario gold mine to direct current motor, 
ve it important savings on its 
ea pill are significant of the Constant checking of equipment ‘An interesting use of this flame 
po he scientist is doing in many is one important saving in power hadvieneaih aac? ti 
wor costs,. although inspection may ing is its application to the 
ases of industry. ‘ 
ph “sitesi lalla oak cause some interruption of opera- ‘feed screws of pneumatic rock 
Power oe a nr’ ode Gimeee tions. So is careful operation of drills, which wear rapidly and are 
pased on mM equipment by employees, and expensive to replace, : 
proper regular lubrication. 
Even when made of case-hard- 


rsepower which may be reg- 
om at any period during a 
ened steel, feed screws have to be 
replaced comparatively often since a 
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Acceleration of Motors 


Contrary, perhaps, to what the 
layman would have guessed, al- 
ternating current motors on hoists 
should be allowed to accelerate to 
full speed as rapidly as the auto- 
matic controls will permit. Con- 
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mands { 5 am 
And to give a wider margin it is 
gometimes possible to switch some 
operations to times of the day 
when consumption is otherwise 


well below normal. 


Controller Results 


A peak load controller has been 
developed which gives good results 
in maintaining the load at or be- 
jow a fixed maximum. This con- 
troller is similar to the indicator 
type of demand meter, except that 
it is designed to control auxiliary 
circuits, On high peak loads it 
operates an alarm bell or an auto- 
matic unloading device that pre- 
vents a rise in maximum demand 
that would hoist the power bill. 
with this controller savings are 

ible where conditions are such 
that the apparatus can be operated 
intermittently without detriment 
to the efficiency and safety of op- 
erations as a whole. 

This particular mine has re- 
placed its peak controller with a 
new one of the photo-electric 
type. This is said to allow a more 
positive, accurate control over 
joads. Load curves for 24-hour 
periods were studied to determine 
how the peak load could be re- 
duced. 

One result was stopping crush- 
ing operations during rock-hoist- 
ing periods. When the ore bins 
were full, hoisting and crushing 
were resumed, The bins were of 
ample capacity to permit.such a 
schedule. 


Off-Peak Power 


Pumping mine water. with off- 
peak power depends entirely on 
the amount of seepage and on 
pump capacity. In some mines 
elimination of water from the 
workings is a major problem and 
without the installation of expen- 
sive equipment, it is not possible 
to pump only during off-peak 
hours. This particular mine en- 
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larged its sumps—the space for 
water at the bottom of shafts— 
and found it possible to do the 
pumping in off-peak periods of 
power demand. This resulted in a 
substantial reduction in maximum 
peak demand. 

When the company was engaged 
in a large shaft-sinking pro- 
gramme. investigation showed that 
a new saving in power was pos- 
sible, It was found that the auxil- 
iary hoist compressor—installed 
for the purpose of supplying air to 
the main hoist brakes in the event 


of failure of the main air supply—. 


was of ample capacity to opérate 
the protective doors in the head 
frame as well as the hoist breaks. 
This allowed the shut-down of the 
large compressor during rock- 
hoisting periods. During drilling 
operations the hoist was not used 
much and, therefore, the large com- 
pressor, in supplying:air to the 
rock drills, did not create as great 
a power demand as did the com- 
bined operation of hoist and small 
compressor, Another substantial 
reduction in peak load. 


“Load Factor" 


In electric power terminology, 
the total kilowatts used for the 
month, expressed as a percentage 
of the maximum demand, is known 
as the “load factor.” Therefore, 
when the power contract does not 
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No matter what your requirements in the way of steel 
tanks or plate work may be, we are equipped to furnish 
t to your complete satisfaction. The picture above shows 
on elevated tank for gravity water pressure, built at a 
mine in Ontario. The lower view shows a Hortonsphere 
for pressure storage of ammonia, and several small acid 
tonks, located ata British Columbia mine. 


In addition to the mining equipment shown here we also 
build cir receivers, bins and hoppers, digesters, agitators, 
Condensers, retorts, steel pipe, and thickener tanks, If 
your mining operation needs new or additional equipment 
made of steel plate, write our nearest office for complete 


information or tenders. 
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specify a penalty for load fac- 
tors above a certain percentage, 
economies may be realized by us- 
ing all available power. up to the 
maximum demand, for purposes 
or operations which otherwise 
would require the use of additional 
power or of fuel. 

Besides using some of this avail- 
able power for operation of ma- 


chines during off-peak periods, 


this particular mine employs elec- 


tricity for heating purposes wher- | 
‘ever possible. An electric heating 


unit is to be installed in the dry- 
house for the drying of work 
clothes during the summer, An- 
other possible use for off-peak 
power isin preheating thé feed 
water for the boilers and a study 
is being made to determine what 
saving might be effected thereby. 
Probably power costs in other de- 
partments may be decreased by 
similar investigation. 


Motér Choice Saving 
Some saving is often possible by 


the ‘choice of electric motors for © 


the operation of hoists, With the 
alternating-current motor, it is 
difficult to maintain the demand 
load at a reasonably low level, be- 


cause of the increased power con- . 


sumption at times when it is op- 
erating below synchronous speed. 

However, in most mines the use 
of the alternating current motor 
for hoist duty, as against the direct 


New Balancer 
Helps Beat 
Vibration 


To getaway from vibration in 
heavy rotating machinery, Cana- 
dian General Electric Co. has pro- 
duced a portable dynamic balanc- 
ing equipment for use wherever 
rotating masses require balancing 
to eliminate vibration. Vibration 
not only causes serious repairs for 
vibrating machines but can easily 
damage nearby equipment which 
is affected: 

Being portable, the new device 
permits successful balancing of 
rotating equipment without re- 
moval of the rotor from the ma- 
chine and the balancing of rotors 
that are too heavy for previously 
available. portable balancing ma- 
chines. 

Beca e balance is made 
under. operating conditions this 
equipment improves the quality 
of the results, as the changes ef- 
fected by load and by the founda- 
tions are included. 

It has been found a time saver 
in balancing auxiliary equipment 
in central stations and manufac- 
turing plants, as the number of 
trial runs required is reduced: to 
a minimum of three. In some cases 
it is essential to perform balanc- 
ing operations with this equipment 
as it is frequently impractical to 
‘balance rotating machines by trial 
and error. method. . 

The new device is a self-con- 
tained precision instrument cap- 
able of measuring the amount and 
phase angle of unbalanced vibra- 
tien present in the bearing pedes- 
tals of a rotating machine running 
in its own or substitute bearings 
at any speed between about 600 
and 5,000 r.p.m. 


Inco Has High 
International Nickel has had one 
of the best accident experiences of 
any mining company in the north, 
according to a report submitted by 
Robert C. Stanley, president, at the 


annual meeting this week. . He 
said: 


“The matter of accident pre- 
vention is.of great importance. 
Your. company has made large 
expenditures in carrying on a 
campaign in which every em- 
ployee plays his part. This in- 
vestment accrues to the benefit of 








current motor, is warranted by a 
lower first cost, and also because 
the power saving with the more 
expensive equipment is relatively 
small. But where heavy loads are 


trols are designed to reduce ac- 
celeration time to the minimum. 
Operators who retard this accel- 
eration by hand controls are ex- 
pensive. 

Laying good track and keeping 
haulageways clear of rock is a 
power and machinery saver in re- 
ducing demand on _ locomotive 
storage batteries and in extending 
their life by minimizing shocks 
and jars, 

An important economy experi- 
enced in many mines has been the 
installation originally of oversize 
equipment. Because growth has 
been the history of most successful 
Canadian mines, this initial fore- 
sight has given substantial divi- 





ened along the threads where 
greater hardness is needed. 


Equipment Simple 

The flame-hardening equipment 
used is very simple, and might be 
used for many similar flarne-hard- 
ening operations. The drill feed 
screw is placed in a standard lathe 
and turned at approximately 125 
rpm, A welding blowpipe equip- 
ped with a 7-flame. head ‘is 
mounted on the tool carriage of 
the lathe ‘so.that the flames im- 
pinge on the outside edge of the 
thread. A water quench consist- 
ing of a perforated ring of copper 
tubing is also mounted on the tool 
carriage, directly behind the heat- 
ing head, and travels with it. The 


speed of travel along the length of 
the spinning feed screw is from 6 


to.8 inches per minute. 


Screw Sizes. 


The average feed screw hard- 
ened by this process is approxi- 
mately 1% to 1% inches in di- 
ameter with about five threads, 
5/32 inch high, per inch. During 
the operation, care is taken to 
limit the hardening effect to only 
the top half of the thread, by ad- 
justing the rate of heating and 
quenching temperature; so that the 
hardened case does not ‘extend to 


the root of the thread. By re- 
stricting the hardening effect to 
this area, the shaft itself is unaf- 
fected, and if any distortion oc- 
curs it can be readily corrected 
by cold-bending. Actuai harden- 
ing time is 7 minutes. 


The economy of this method is 
in the fact that direct cost per 
“Ylame-hardened screw is around 
85 cents, a small fraction of the 
cost of a new part. Flame-harden- 
ing at'least doubles the life of 
these ecrews with an expectation 
that even this increase may be 
exceeded. 
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the Development of. 
CANADA’s NORTHLAND 


Steel plays its vital part in the develop- 
ment of Canada’s Northland. 


In numberless forms — head frames, 
hoisting equipment, mine rails or cars, 
its use is almost universal. Steel cables 
lower men and steel cages deep into the 
earth where steel drills, picks and shovels 
will hew out the new found wealth. Steel 
pipe and steel ducts for water and air; 
steel towers carry the hamessed power 
of northern rivers. 


Today, with Canada at war, Stelco’s 
8,000 workers are striving mightily to 
keep this vital stream of steel flowing into 
the channels of Canadian industry for 
guns and tanks, ships and shells... 
while continuing to supply the needs of 
Canada’s Northland. 
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Tough Variety Used Extensively For Conveyor Belts 


rf 


preferred for conveyor belts for 
the sharp jagged ore of mining. 


How Conveyors Work 


Conveyor belts are shallow and 
-like, Since most of the 
material is carried in the middle 
of the belt, wear in the middle is 
much greater than on the upper 
,edges. On the under edges how- 
ever, which rest on the Idlers, 
there is also wear. These posed 
several problems for the engineers. 
The new belt has rubber especially 
thick where wear takes place in 
the centre, and also on the under 
edges that rest on the idlers. 

. Many types of conveyor belts 
are used in the mines in the north, 
These range in width from 12 in. 
up to the huge 90-inch wide belts 
of International Nickel Co. at Cop- 
per Cliff. Conveying of rock usu- 
ally calls for the highest grade 
rubber belt available, although 
where rock is small, a second grade 
belt may be substituted. 

Rubber belting is also used in 
mines for ore elevator equipment, 
In this case, buckets are,usually 
rivetted right on to the belt, The 
belt in this case is the same all the 
way through and is built much 
stiffer so it will hold its shape bet- 
ter than the type used in convey- 
ors, for instance, 

Conveyor belts are usually good 
for the handling of millions of tons 
of ore before they wear out. 

Mines also use a great deal of 


transmission belting for the run- - 


ning of machinery. Experience 
shows great efficiency and econ- 
omy up to speeds as high as 5,000 
* ft. per minute. At that speed and 


Pope 
ate 


Rubber belting forms an essential part of the cquipment 
of the modern mine. Rubber forms 1%, Ot mine supply costs. 


_up the centrifugal force of the belt 
has a tendency to be less than the 


contact with the pulley, thereby 
decreasing the power transmitted. 
On the other hand at low speeds 
the belt tension must be increased 
to prevent slipping and this ten- 


sion tends to shorten the life of 
the belt, Improvement of the 
grade of rubber has meant much 
to the mines in the saving in 
power costs. 

Use of rubber in hose rivals use 
in belting in the mining industry, 


Science is on the job in every phase of mining, both under and above ground. 
. huge laboratory. 


The milling plant. is one 


A TIP 


to the MANUFACTURER in CENTRAL CANADA 


DO YOU WISH TO ENLARGE YOUR MARKET IN 


Hf 0 here is one way you can do it: 


NOVA SCOTIA? 
* 


Ask your dealer to supply you with Nova Scotia Coal or Coke 


hat oa aamicins More oan. 190.000 
on operation collieries 

first dam ond you will be loosed with 
Every year Nova Scotia buys 
te mere then $30,000,000. - 


Te Buy Nove Seotic Coal Is Sound Notionel Economy. 
NOVASCOTIA DEPARTMENT OF MINES — HALIFAX 


HON, L. D. CURRIE, Minister 


Nova Scoti , 
ra pore rae we waa 
g quelity, iz 


from Central Canade product amounting in valve 


A, &. CAMERON, Deputy Minister 
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considered. Several mines use 
rubber covers on concentrating 
tables which are continuously agi- 
tated in recovery processes, 


Lining Tube Mills 


In lining tube mills, rubber pere 


anda are known as two of the big 
purchasers of rubber for this “ore 
laundry.” 

Pumps are used a great deal in 


ously at work. Rubber plays an 
important part in manufacture of 
some pumps. It is used for lining 
of Wilfley pumps and for the lin- 
ing of pumps developed by one 
large northern base metal pro- 
ducer, Rubber-covéred iron balls 


are used in sludge pumps. They ~ 


work in conjunction with metal 
which is set in rubber inside the 
pump, Rubber is also used in fol- 
lower plates with the rubber vul- 
canized to the cast iron backing 
of the pumps. 

Besides the uses mentioned, rube 
ber serves the mines in other ways. 
Special rubber boots have been 
devised for miners with reinforced 
metal toes which prevent foot in- 
juries, Rubber manufacturers 
have designed special rubber 
clothing for mine workers, Hard 
rubber appears in many other 
pieces of mine equipment: miners’ 
‘lamps, electric torches, storage 
batteries, electric wiring, signal 
devices and elsewhere, 


Asbestos Mine 


iy sola 


Ingenuity of Canadian engin- 


‘ eers in working out methods for 


dealing with particular problems 
is illustrated by the changeover 
in mining methods at the Asbestos 
mine of Johnson's Company at 
Thetford Mines, Que. 

For years asbestos had been 
minéd by open pit methods, the 


not yet been exp! , but certain 
drill tests have ‘found ore 1,150 


Company section being 
1,000 ft. long and 500 ft. wide in 
its broadest section. 
Several years ago it became evi- 
dent that another system 
ing would have to 
when mining by the open pit 
method became impracticable. At 
that time the open pit was around 
the 300-ft. level with much valu- 
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WHAT COMES OUT 
sens 
; , AND HOW : 


What comes out of a mine is mighty 
important. How it is produced is also 
a contributing factor to successful 
development. ; 
In mines e and small hout 
the aaanity, DODGE MINING EQUIP- 
MENT has established a reputgtion for 
efficiency and copeneeeeny — show- 
* ing the, way to lower cost of operation, 
increased production and greater free- 
dom from breakdowns and costly repair 
bills, 
e designers and engineers will be 
glad to have you snc. them about 
our 4 geese Your inquiries are 
vi 
@ 
Designers, and Manufacturers 
CONVEYING AND ELEVATING 
EQUIPMENT 
MODERN POWER 
TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
‘COAL AND ORE HANDLING 
BRIDGES 
WELDED PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 
STEAM GENERATING 
EQUIPMENT 


BALDWIN SOUTHWARK 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
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—with these Distributing 
Centres—completely equipped 
to meet the specific needs of 


their own areas — 


MARITIMES 


Halifax, N.S. 
Saint John, N.B. 


QUEBEC 


Quebec ~ Trois Riviéres 
Sherbrooke Montreal 


ONTARIO 


Ottawa Toronto: 
Hamilton London 
Windsor . Port Arthur 


MINING AREAS 


Val d’Or, Que. . Kirkland Lake,,Ont 
Timmins, Ont. Sudbury, Gat 


/ 
PRAIRIES 
Winnipeg, Man. Calgary, Alta. 
, Regina, Sask. | Edmonton, Alta. 


. BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Vernon Vanco 
Victoria ° | 


For well over half a century the Northern Electric 
organization has been geared to the requirements of 
ever-expanding Canadian industry. Step by-step with 
Canada's progress, new distributing houses*have been 
established at strategically located centres — each 
stocked and staffed to meet the specific requirements 
of its own locality. j | 


You'll find a Northern Electric distributing centre near 


you — ready to serve, whatever your electrical need. es oo 
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—Canadian Airways photo. 
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Modernization of Transpor 


| by Air is Foster id by 


War has not meant slackening of 
aviation in Canada’s northland— 
rather ‘increased emphasis on 
maximum, utilization of resources 
of personnel, fuel and equipment, 

Many northern pilots were re- 
serve officers in the R.C.AF, and 
were lost to air transport com- 
panies at the outbreak of war. 
Others enlisted to become the 
nucleus around Which the air 
training plan was established. 

While freight carried by plane 
in Canada last year showed a de- 
crease, passenger revenue and 
mail carried increased. Compara- 
tive preliminary figures compiled 
by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics are as follows: 


" * 
Freight, Ib. «.+++00e 16,686,314 31,253,364 
Mail carried, lb. .... 2,723,482 1,900,367 


Ottawa has tried to avoid any 
interference with normal flying 
operations in the north country, 
Mining is a key industry in the 
war effort. Supplies must go for- 
ward regularly to outlying mining 
operations, 

Not only have most companies 
maintained their regular services 
but two companies—Canadian Air- 
ways and Yukon Southern Air 
Transport—are operating observer 
schools under contract for the 
Dominion Government as a con- 
tribution to the war effort. 


Seek Greater Safety 


Modernization in northland avia- 
tion has seen three major develop- 
ments emerge in the past few 
years. 

One has been toward increased 
safety. The drive for greater 
safety has brought the twin-en- 
gined plane into general use, It 
was not surprising that the twin- 
engined plane first came into use 
in British Columbia. Mountains 
and roughly wooded terrain there 
made motor failure ultra serious. 

Up the Mackenzie River, single- 
motored planes stayed in service 
longer for it was usually possible 
to reach water in summer or ice 
in winter if motor trouble devel- 
oped. Even on the Mackenzie, 
however, twin-motored planes 
have now largely replaced the 
single motor job, 


Private Planes Disappear 


‘Mining companies no longer be- 
ve in running their own planes 
in their prospecting and mine- 
servicing operations. This work 
is now done by the big companies 


on a contract basis, Several fac- 
tors have contributed to this new 
development. 

Air transport companies are ad- 
mittedly in a much better posi- 
tion to service and overhaul than 
any individual “or mining com- 
pany. Mining men have minds 
free from worries about aircraft 
when their air transport work ig 
done on contract, 

An air transport company too is 
in a position to keep its planes in 
the air a large proportion of the 
time. A mining company operat- 
ing its own planes, on the other 
hand, may have them in the ‘sir 
but one or two days a week, This 
represents a high overhead cost 
for air transport, 


Avoid Overlapping 
Overla services have been 
eliminated in the air transport 
business in many districts the past 
few years. Concentration of busi- 


ness in the hands of a relatively” 


small number of lines has aided 
this trend, No action has yet been 
taken by the government to elimi- 
nate overlapping services in some 
sections, however. 

Recently, it was reported that 
the C.P.R, has been acquiring large 
stock interests in various Canadian 
air lines. Companies mentioned 
included Mackenzie Air Service, 
Yukon Southern Air 
Ginger Coote Airways, and Wings 
Ltd. If control of a number of air 
transport companies becomes con- 
centrated in the hands of one com- 
pany, it would be natural to ex- 
pect abolition of duplication of 


~ services, 


Defense Helps Mining 

Out on the British Columbia 
coast, and in Alberta too, develop- 
ment of air fields for defense pur- 
poses will mean better contacts 
with the mining fields, These new 
air fields are now being construct- 
ed all the way up to Alaska. Yukon 
Southern Air Transport has been 
engaged the last few years in 
building a chain of fully-equipped 
airdromes stretching from Edmon- 
ton and Vancouver to Whitehorse 
in the Yukon and on to Alaska. 
Defense airports, accordingly, will 
not be covering exactly virgin 
territory. Yukon Southern Air 
Transport is even now opening a 
further field in its chain. 

In other parts of northern Can- 
ada airports like those in British 
Columbia have not been built, for 


Time Halved 
of 


the difficulties of ter- 
British Columbie, flying 


ton to Whitehorse has been cut 
from 16 to 7 hours, 

For the last year and « half this 
line has operated on 98% of 
schedule, the only. delays being 
due to weather and none to me- 
chanical factors. Automatic direc- 
tional compasses are now installed 
in all ships, as well as plane-to- 
ground communication. The ships 
operate in and out of Edmonton 
and Vancouver on the Department 
of- Transport fadio range beacon. 


Equipment Improved 

Company owned radio stafions 
have been built and manned by 
Y¥.S.A.T. every 200 miles along the 
route, Equipment at the com- 

pany's radio chain of 14 stations— 
the largest chain in western Can- 
ada—has been steadily improved 
and power increased the past two 
years, While short-wave com- 
munication was for a time the only 
equipment used for aircraft, the 
stations now have added long- 
wave, useful for phones and for 
the direction finder. 

This summer it is expected that 
the company will add Lockheed 
Lodestar 14-passenger planes to 
its equipment, to operate on the 
main lines. These planes are pow- 
ered with two motors of 1,100 h.p. 
each, have a top speed of 263 miles 
an hour, and cruise at 220 m.p.h. 
at about 55% of their power. They 
will be the most modern planes in 
use in the north. 


Traffic Is Changed 
Since Yukon Air Transport 
started operations, a great change 
has taken place in the character of 
country served. The airplane 
has helped develop and m 
the outlying areas. Just five years 


ar 


ago almost the only passengers in 


airplanes were prospectors, trap-_ 


Pen ee 
few others. ‘They clim 
in knee aaa a or 
sat on pack-sacks 
of fur or boxes of 


’ women and children form 
than 60% of passengers 
Modern air facilities have 


The Canadian northwest—and 
the north in eastern Canada—has 
also been opened up by the airplane 
as a centre for tourists and hunt- 
ers. When time is limited and ac- 
cess difficult by normal means, air 
travel is the only feasible way of 
getting into the best hunting 
ground. 


Can Use Wheels {00%, 


Most of the flying companies 
have their planes grounded dur- 
ing the freeze-up and break-up 
periods but this is not true of 
Yukon Southern Air Transport. To 
many in eastern Canada, where 
planes have always been ground- 
04. at these periods,;.it may come 
asa surprise to find thet Y.S.A.T. 
and othera/in western Canada have 
proved t grounding of planes 
can be avoided. 


YS.AT. is keeping its planes 
on wheels the year round. Skis 
and pontoons are no longer used. 
« Extra fields have been laid out 
so that this is entirely safe. Wheels 
von planes the year round requires 
packing of snow on landing fields 
in the winter time. 

To carry out this work, Y.S.A.T. 
has had to fly in tractors weigh- 
ing 3,000 Ibs. each, equipped with 
circular saws to be used in cut- 
ting logs and lumber for snow rol- 
lers and buildings. .Men must be 
kept stationed at the various points 
to keep snow rolled and fields in 
shape at all times, Frozen lakes 
and roller-compressed snow make 

-excellent landing fields, it has 
been found. 

Back in 1939 seven of the com- 
panies operating bétween Edmon- 
ton, Whitehorse and Vancouver 
scorned skis and flew on wheels 
the year round. This was the first 
big test. Heavy snow storms some- 
times meant that a plane would 
have to miss a stop because snow 
could not be pressed down in time 
but this situation was found to be 
exceptional. 


Use of wheels the year round 


ee Several Advantages 


has other advantages as well as 
allowing continuous operation. Ski 
equipment adds 500 lbs. to ’plane 
weight, and when skis are used, 
pay load must be reduced by this 
amount, Over an entire season, 
this means a considerable loss of 
revenue, Skis also reduce air 


Other air lines such as Macken- 
zie Air Service and Canadian Air- 
ways are working along similar 
lines in servicing the Northwest 


basin, Freighting of supplies and 
uses @ larger propor- 

their facilities than Y.S.A.T. 

» the Manitoba area, Canadian 

is a big operator along 
Starratt Airways, Ar- 
row Airways and Northland Air- 
f not only sup- 

ply the Mafitoba mining fields 
but operate into the mining fields 


* ough examination. 


te Bo 
I ” oe Possibilities| 


With the present emphasis on a 
large 


once more may secure a more thor- 
re are also 
reported to be gra in the Sud- 
bury area which could be treated 
commercially 


Gravels carrying as little as 10 
cents in gold per cubic yard can 
be treated tably in a small 
operation so gravels do not have 
to be rich to justify treatment by 


ating a placer recovery plant is a 
good flow of water with a fairly 


strong current. 
Placing the "'Riffles" 
Wooden cross-pieces are placed 
at intervals along the bottom of the 
sluice trough to form “riffles.” The 
riffles not only aid in breaking up 
the dirt as it passes down the 
sluice box but have the important 
effect of holding back particles of 
rich mineral which catch in the 
riffles because of their superior 
creer The placing of riffles is 
largely a matter of experiment to 
find where the best results are 


secured, 

Accumulation of dirt and min- 
erals between riffles serve as cush- 
ions for stones trundling down the 
sluice, hence save wear on the 
sluice planking and on the riffles. 
Sometimes poles are placed longi- 
tudinally in drifts to save wear. 
Stones set on edge are occasionally 
used for riffles. 


Recovering the Gold 
When an appreciable amount of 


mineral has been collected behind | 


the riffles in the sluice, water is 
shut off and some of the mineral 
is removed. A small stream of 
water is next used to assist in the 
clean-up. Riffles are removed near 
the bottom of the sluice and the 
Aighter material is washed away 
leaving the mineral.: The recovery 
gradually works up the sluice. 
Concentrations are pushed up the 
Sluice against the flow of water to 
aid in recovery, If a blanket or 
carpet is used at the bottom of the 
sluice most of the mineral will be 
trapped there. In this case the 
carpet is cleaned to get the min- 
eral. 

Panning may be used to separ- 
ate gold from other minerals, In 
some cases mercury can bé used 
for the recovery of gold. However, 
the gold is often covered by a thin 
film of oxide which prevents the 
mercury from attacking it, In this 
case the material may be ground 


in a mortar so mercury will have 


ae 


the needed ‘effect. Recovery from 
the mercury—which has a great 
affinity for gold—is effected with 
a “shammy” and frying pan. 

Instead of corralling water for 
placer mining, it is possible to use 
pumped water. Dirt and boulders 
may be shovelled into a 
tank with screens before going to 
the sluice. This is a very effective 
contrivance for free dirt that is 
not associated with clay. It has 
replaced the “rocker” in many dis- 
tricts on account of its effective- 
ness in recovering minerals and 
the greater volume of dirt that can 
be handled. 

Small hand operations differ 
little from larger operations’ in 


_ principle. In hydraulicking, water 


may be used to force banks of dirt 
through sluices saving consider- 
able energy. 

Treatment of a large yardage of 
material is stated to be the im- 
portant thing to remember in plac- 
er mining. 


Altem Trimatastic 
—Science Made It 
And Named It 


In order to solve the problem 
of a general purpose steel weld- 
ing rod; Canadian Liquid Air Co, 


has developed. “Altem Trimatas- | 


tic.” This rod has an alloying coat- 
ing which, under the heat of 
flame, melts with the steel core, 
producing a low alloy steel of ex- 
—— good physical proper- 


The, welding of steel has pre- 
sented a variety of problems to 
the .oxy-acetylene welder. The 
high melting point and the ease 
with which most steels oxidize at 
high temperature make flame ad- 
justment and heat control very 
critical, 

Another problem .has been sel- 
ection of a suitable welding rod 
for the welding of various alloy 
steels to produce welds of high 

<emnem and ductility in the as- 

elded condition. With ordinary 
steel welding rods it usually has 
been difficult to obtain a combin- 
ation of both properties. Some al- 
loy steel welding rods produce 
welds that are hot short, resulting 


in cracks when the hot weld is 4 


subjected to stress. 

Weld metal of the new rod in 
the as-welded condition has an 
ultimate tensile strength of over 
65,000 lb, per square inch and an 
elongation better than 20% in. two 
inches, In free bend tests, the duc- 
tility is over 40%. 

Unlike some alloy steel welding 


@ ‘“Durafiex” means pulley grip, extreme 
flexibility, time-defying strength, and resist- 
ance to heat, cold and moisture. These 
qualities are built right into Gutta Percha 
transmission belts by Canadians who work 
with Canadian capital and operate the largest 
all-Canadian rubber company. 


GUTTA 


CHA 


& RUBBER, LIMITED 


BRANCHES 


ACROSS 


CANADA 


DURAFLEX BELTING 


rods, no special welding procedure 
is required as the molten metal 
withstands overheating exception- 
ally well, There is very little 
sparking and-the molten metal is 
easily controlled, evén in vertical 
and overhead welds, Welds are 
smooth and free from porosity. 
The weld metal is not hot ghort 


SMART EXECUTIVES ARE 


ARKNESS is not only the absence of light. 
It also prevails where weighing operations 


are conducted on 


a hit-and-miss basis, That is 


“why Fairbanks Printomatic Scales daily increase 
\their service to industry by supplying a printed 
record of every weighing operation. Smart execu- 
tives are “afraid of the dark.” They insist upon 
the white light of accuracy in accounting with 
printed weight records. fortncoming raw materials 
and outgoing finished products. Today Fairbanks 
scales weigh everything from grains of gold to 
tons of steel ; . . count small paris. . . balance 


golf clubs... . test water meters... defy red-hot 


slabs of metal . . . weigh giant locomotives. . . 
make mixing practically error-proof in chemical 


HALIFAX SAINT JOHN QUEBEC MONTREAL 
FORT WILLIAM WINNIPEG REGINA CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER VICTORIA 


and therefore does not crack from 
cooling stress. Equally good 
welds are produced either with 
forehand or backhand ,welding. 

The company recommends this 
new welding rod for all clasgec 
of steel welding where a combina- 
tion of high strength and ductility. - 
is required. 


and paint plants . ; . proportion concrete « i 7 
weigh in the wheat — weigh out the flour. . i 
and thousands of other important jobs where 


accuracy is a mustl 


It is not for weighing devices alone, however, 
that_industry turns to Fairbanks-Morse. The same 
sound principles that made Fairbanks scales 
famous have also built world-wide confidence in 
F-M Diesel engines, motors, electrical machinery, 
pumps, farm equipment, household appliances, 


stokers, and air conditioners. 


For complete information about any Fairbanks- | 


Morse product — and its application to your 
business, write the nearest Branch of The Canadian 


Fairbanks-Morse Co. Limited. 
OTTAWA TORONTO HAMILTON WINDSOR 
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sponsible for development of a 
modern and extensive mining in- 
dustry in the north country, As 
electric power becomes available 
to more and more outlying sectors, 


across the country in a way that is 
of particular advantage to the min- 
ing industry. Almost without ex- 
ception, ample resources of water 
power have been found close to 
mineral deposits and centres of 
mining activity. 


When electric power resources 
are developed they have a very 
important influence on the course 
of future mining development. 
Even in old mining fields, pros- 
pectors comb over ground for other 
low grade ore bodies if there is 
ample low cost electric power 
available. For cheap power per- 
forms the miracle of turning waste 
rock into ore. 


Supply Important Now 


The huge supply of electric 
power in this country is of great 
importance now, especially since 
the emphasis is on machine power 
rather than man power in making 
mining more efficient. Just as 
division of labor has brought in- 
creased use of machinery in manu- 
facturing, so mines are using more 
and more power-driven equipment 
in ‘their operations. With power 
resources across Canada now be- 
ing used at close to capacity, fur- 
ther expansion in mining will al- 
most certainly bring with it a fur- 
ther development of power re- 
sources. 

Besides promoting rock into ore 
in many cases, ample power has 
often allowed the increasing of 
capacity with the result of cutting 
costs. As the tonnage of low- 
grade ore available is often many 
times the tonnage of higher grade 
ore, cheap power—and low costs 
—often mean that operations can 
be continued much longer than 
would otherwise be the case. 


How Electricity Helps 


The experience of one northern 
Ontario gold mine in 1940 illus- 
trates the aid electric power can 
be to the individual mine. 


Through the extension of a new 
power line, this mining company 
changed over from Diesel to 
hydro-electric power. While pow- 
er costs were reduced by three- 
quarters, the company states pro- 
vision of an ample supply of re- 
serve power was even more im- 
portant than the reduction _ in 
costs, With the additional power, 
it was found possible to increase 
the scope of development. It is 
now hoped that it will be possible 
to gradually increase the produc- 
tion rate. 

As far as undeveloped power re- 
sources are concerned, it does not 
appear that Canada need have any 
immediate worries for its mining 
industry. 


Not Half Developed 


A survey of Canadian water 
power resources. just reléased by 
Dominion Department of Mines 
and Resources reveals that far less 
than half this country’s potential 
power resources have been de- 
veloped.. Much of this undevelop- 
ed power lies in the far north. But 
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Low costs secured by using modern mining eee ee mean 
good wages for miners as well as increased pro 
miners are famous around the world for efficiency. Their skill 


itis in that area that best chances 
for development of further mines 
are considered to exist. The offi- 
cial bulletin states: 


“There is little doubt that the 
advance of settlement and pros- 
pecting over the great Lauren- 
tian plateau or highland which 
,occupies some 60% of Canada’s 
mainland will continue to un- 
cover mineral deposits of great 
value while the mountainous 
areas of British Columbia and 
the Yukon also offer wide fields 
for mining development. A for- 
tunate feature in. connection 
with all of this unprospected 
area is the availability of water 
power, the rugged character of 
the country providing numerous 
falls in its rivers.” 


Where Power is Used 


The last survey by the Domin- 
ion, Bureau of Statistics shows the 
non-ferrous metal ‘products indus- 
try alone takes more than 20% of 
the power sold for all manufac- 
turing. The smelting and refining 
of non-ferrous metals requires 
9644% of the power used by the 
non-ferrous metal products indus- 
try. Among the four industries 
operating in the mining field, 
metal mining is the biggest power 
user, almost 82% of the power 
purchased by the group being used 
by that industry. 

To carry the analysis further, 
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electric power is of great import- 
ance in our ability to fabricate 


our mineral products. Consoli-* 


dated Smelters, for instance, car- 
ries on. manufacture of fertilizers 
as a by-product of mineral produc- 
tion, An abundance of relatively 
cheap electric power makes this 
possible. 


War demand for practically 
every type of metal has caused a 
speeding up of Canada’s mining 
industry since September, 1939. A 
reserve of developed electrical 
energy allowed output to be in- 
creased._rapidly, Now, ,however, 
our reserves of developed electric 
power are almost entirely in use. 
In fact, there has been a consider- 
able expansion of power facilities 
the last year to overcome what 
might have been a power bottle- 
neck. This expansion has not as- 
sumed major proportions as yet 
but there seems a definite trend 
for a speed-up in the develop- 
ment of Canada’s resources of elec- 
trical energy. The St. Lawrence 
Seaway project is concrete evi- 
dence of this. 


During 1940, 295,226 hp. was 
added to Canada’s hydro-electric 
power ‘installation bringing the 
total to 8,564,438 h.p. at the begin- 
ning of this year. Production of 
hydro-electrical energy in 1940 by 
central electric stations — which 
operate more than 88% of Can- 
ada’s developed water powers — 
was a new record in 1940, reveal- 
ing the growing demand for 
power. 


Expands Coast to Coast 


Expansion of hydro-electric fa- 
cilities ran all the way from Van- 
couver Island in the west to Nova 
Scotia in the east. West Kootenay 
Power Co. operating in British 
Columbia completed an extension 
of its Upper Bonnington, Koote- 
nay River Station, plant early in 
1940 with two new 25,000 h.p. tur- 
bines installed. After completion 
of this work, relocation of two 
miles of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way line was.commienced adjacent 
to the: same company’s Brilliant 
site, the only undeveloped site re- 
maining on the. Kootenay River. 
Power is available for a 90,000 hp. 
installation. 


On Vancouver Island, Nanaimo- 
Duncan Utilities added a 750 hp. 
unit to its Millstone River Station 
and the Powell River Co. and 
West Canadian Hydro-Electric 
Corp. provided additional power 
for its plants by constructing stor- 
age dams. . 


Most of the’ newly-developed 
British Columbia power and part 
of the Vancouver Island power 
will be utilized by the mining in- 
dustry. 


New Yellowknife Plant 


The first hydro-electric develop- 
ment in the Northwest Territories 
came into operation January, 1941, 
with completion by Consolidated 
Smelters of its 4,700 h.p. plant on 
the Yellowknife: River about 18 
miles north of the town of Yellow- 
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has been recognized in some special assignments with the 
armed forces in Europe; their service to the war effort results 
In their job being put on the “reserved” list. 


At the established mines, expan- 
sion will likely mean the use of 
increased electrical energy. Con 
is stepping up its milling rate fol- 
lowing a substantial increase in 
ore reserves. Ptarmigan is un- 
dertaking development at depth 
prior to making a final decision 
on its mill, 'Thompson-Lundmark 
will be commencing production in 
the not distant future and will use 
still more power. Negus has been 
securing favorable development 
results, and further expansion is 
possible within the year, Develop- 
ment of the finds around Snare 
River, Emile River and Wray 
Lake, may bring extension of a 
power supply to this section. The 
power development is situated 
about 18 miles north of the town 
of Yellowknife. 


Sault District Active 

Moving eastward to Ontario, the 
rapid increase in industrial load 
at Sault Ste. Marie resulted in the 
Great Lakes Power Co, proceed- 
ing with installation of a second 
unit-in its Upper Falls develop- 
ment on Montreal River. Addi- 
tional storage provided for this 
plant will supply power for a sec- 
ond similar unit at its Lower Falls 
station on the same river. 


The Upper Falls unit will be in 
operation early in 1941 and the 
company reports that if power de- 
mand continues to increase, the 
second unit at Lower Falls can be 
installed as quickly as equipment 
can be delivered. Projected de- 
velopment of the Steep Rock iron 
ore bodies would involve a consid- 
erable increase in demand for 
power in this general area. 


Ear Falls Steps Up 


Increased calls for power from 
the mining industry resulted in 
the installation of a third power 
unit at the Ear Falls plant of the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario in 1940, This unit; which 
went into operation in January, 
1940, stepped up capacity from 
10,000 to 17,500 h.p. The Commis- 
sion mow has under construction 
a 10,000 h.p. plant at Big Eddy on 
Musquash River, planned for com- 
pletion in November, 1941, and 56,< 
000 h.p. plant at Barrett Chute on 
Madawaska River planned for 
completion late 1942, Work is 
under way on the Ogoki diversion, 


Hydro-electric installations in 
Quebec were increased by no less 
than 236,000 h.p. during 1940, The 
St. Maurice Power Corp.—owned 
jointly by Shawinigan Water and 
Power Co. and Brown Corp.— 
completed its 178,000 h.p. develope 
ment at Lac Tuque on the St, 
Maurice River. Most of the power 
is used. to operate the sulphate 
mill of Brown Corp, but some will 
be used to supplement the gen- 
eral distribution of the Shawinigan 
Water and Power Co, 


At Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power Co., a tenth unit of 53,000 
hp. was completed in October, 
1940. An eleventh unit went into 
operation in March, 1941, and work 
is proceeding on the installation of 
the twelfth and thirteenth units. 
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The Quebec Streams.'Commis- 


sion’s development on: the Upper 
Ottawa Rivér is expected to be in 
operation by Aug. 1; 1941. Its ‘ulti- 
mate installation’ is 48,000 .h-p: 
Pembroke Electric. Light Co. is in- 
stalling an additional 2,000 hp. 
unit in -its nt on the Black 
River. 


In the Maritime Provinces, con- 
struction was limited to two plants 
in’ Nova Scotia. The larger of 
these was the Avon River Power 
Co.’s second development on the 
Black River at: Hollow Bridge 
where 7,500 h.p. was installed in 
August, 1940. The company ex- 
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pects to have its Hells Gate plant tional equipment-for the genera- against failure of power deliveries 
on the same river in operation late _tion of hydro-electricity through- This is of importance to the mines 


in 1941. This unit will have aca- out Canada, there has been'a con- which secure a greater assurance’ 
siderable interconnection of dis- that their operations will continue 


pacity of 4,500 h.p. 
In addition to provision of addi- tribution facilities to provide uninterrupted. 


Bult... 
“flctions speak louder 
than words, 


specially in the case of 
Jenkins Valves 


It’s not what we SAY... but what we DO... that makes 
Jenkins Valves QUALITY Valves in design, in material 
and in workmanshi 
The mere: statement that Jenkins Bros. Limited make 
quality valves means little . . . but the infinite care 
taken in every step of their design and manufacturemeans 
@ great deal, 
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mining is only great 

because engineers have been 

able to unlock the wealth of met- 
in the rocks of the northland. 
Some of Canada’s greatest mines 
out as definite metallurgi- 


in the ores at Sudbury was 
corr just a nuisance, prevent- 
ing recovery of copper for ‘many 
Research had to bring 
gbout recovery and the develop- 
ment of industrial uses. 
Consolidated Smelters is only 
great today because research 


The amount of wood used each 
year by Canada’s mines in the 
form of round mining timbers is 
valued at over $1.2 million annu- 
ally. Add to that the amounts 
@ing into squared timber and 
planking, ties and ladders, and 
you get a total figure running to 
62.5 to $3 millions annually. 

Round mining timbers take 
about 7 million cubic feet of lum- 
ber a year. Much of this timber 
has been completely lost, as gal- 
leries were closed off, stopes 
mined out. Jt has been cheaper to 
lét the wood rot and be aban- 
doned than to reclaim it for new 
uses. Even in a mine where 
water seepage is pronounced, 
timbers would normally last 
Q@dout ten years. 

Where a mine has an expected 
life of more than 10 years, preser- 
vation of lumber in some of the 
more permanent passages, the 
shafts, the main haulage levels, 
etc, has been considered worth 
while. But few individual stopes 
an be expected to last that long, 
and the timber in these sections 
fs usually written off when the 
stope is closed. In most cases re- 
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presented by the lead-zinc ores of 
its great Sullivan mine—now the 


greatest lead-zinc mine in the ; 


world. 

For years research work was 
carried out on thé ore at Hudson 
Bay Mining and Smelting Co. be- 
fore definite commercial recovery 
of metals could be established. 

These examples demonstrate ef- 
fectively the important réle played 
by the metallurgical engineers in 
developing Canada’s mining in- 
dustry. While there;are no tre- 
mendous. immediate problems to 
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moval of props would be too dan- 
gerous to effect on a large scale. 

Advancing wartime costs are 
demanding a reappraisal of this 
situation. 


Saving . Important 

With lumber prices mounting, 
the possibility of reclaiming 
greater proportions of the wood 
in sections being closed off and 
of. preserving all timbers* against 
unnecessary decay is gaining im- 
portance. If the cost angle were 
not a sufficient driving force, the 
national need for keeping labor 
wastage to a minimum would pro- 
vide adequate motive to Canada’s 
mining’ industry, already in the 


‘forefront of the economic battle 


line. 

Timber, kept dry, is almost as 
durable as iron. When moisture 
enetrates, fuhgus growths be- 
me active, internal rot sets in 
and apparently sound timbers col- 
lapse without warning.. Surface 
preservatives, despite precautions, 
often permit a small degree of 
moisttire to build up behind the 
apparent soundness of the ex- 
terior and in some cases only 
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serve to conceal the true condi- 
tion of the timber. 

The scientific battle against rot 
gradually took the direction of 
attempting to use interfial mois- 
ture as a weapon against the fun- 
gus and insect life which ate the 
timber. First efforts to turn the 
enemy into an ally took the form 
of introducing’ zinc chloride and 
mercuric chloride into the wood. 
But these chemicals were corro- 
sive to iron and were superseded 
by sodium fluoride. Until recently 
sedium, fluoride has been the 
most dependable preservative. 


How It Works 


Principle on which these pre- 
servative salts work is/ that, sol- 
uble in water, they penetrate the 
moisture channéls of the wood, But 
they were long applied by expen- 
sive vacuum processes for the in- 
itial penetration, in the same man- 
ner as oil preservatives, and they 
had the additional drawback that 
on exposure to water they were 
apt to leach out. 

Accidents started the research 
chemists on the right track. 
Accidentally a green stick of 


- brings 


3 sulted in a vast’ improvement in 


overall gold extraction.- 


More Work Expected 


Further experimentation will 


for ore with no arsenic problem 
present. Base metal mines do not 
ordinarily recover more than 90% 
of the metal content of ore, and 
there is still room for improvement 
in their operations by experimen- 
tation. 

As -extraction.more closely. ap- 
proaches .100%, it. becomes more 
difficult ‘to make great gains in 
metallurgy. However, every small 
improvémérit that can be made re- 
preseffts so much more profit, With 
modern metallurgy, it has been 
possible té turn back to treatment 
of tailings from operations car- 
ried out/ years ago.) Perhaps ‘the 
most outstanding case of this type 
at tite present time is an enterpris¢ 
in ‘which’ Premier Gold - Mining 
Co, is ifiterested; In’ Saudi Arabia 
tailings are. beirig treated from 
what is believed to have been King 
Solomon’s gold mine. Recovery in 
those days was primitive and fine 
profits can be realized by using the 
modern cyanide process first in- 
troduced around 1890. 


Ore Body Eccentricities 


As one mining engineer ex- 
pressed it recently, ore bodies are 
somewhat like people..As you 
work with them, you get to know 
their eccentricities. As mining en- 
gineers are watching treatment of 
ore continuously, they often get 
ideas that may result in substan- 
tial savings. All along the line en- 
gineers are working on specific 
problems. 

In the crushing department it 
has heen found recently that 
deeper jaws will give a finer prod- 
uct. Open-stage crushing for the 
secondary’ phases is still regarded 
as an economic compromise when 
capital. is somewhat limited. How- 
even; no commercial reason is 
known for not crushing to minus 
three eighths inch before feeding 
the ore to the grinding mills in 
mills of 150 tons or greater. 

At the Seal Harbour Gold Mines 


- in Nova Scotia, use of lime has 


been found to give 15% to 20% in- 
crease in the capacity of the rod 
mill classified circuit. 


Low-Discharge Mills 
Investigations are being carried 
on continuously into low -dis- 
charge mills. Cline Lake Gold 
Mines, for instance, has a cyanide 


timber was painted with an ex- 
perimental preservative. Again by 
accident, the green stick was test- 
ed and it was found that the 
preservative had penetrated more 


. deeply than in any of the dry 


The law of osmotic pressure 
provided the answer. Defined by 
Van Hoff in 1880, osmotic pressure 
is the hydrostatic pressure which 
© solutions of different 
concentfations into equilibrium 
when the two are separated by 
a semi-permeable membrane. The 
concentrated solution painted on 
the outside of green or wet wood 
‘would gradually blend with the 


» water mside the wood. 


Fight Fungus 

It was discovered that a mix- 
ture of sodium fluoride, dinitroph- 
enol~arsenate and potassium bi- 
chromate filled all requirements. 
These chemicals fight fungus and 
insect life and the potassium bi- 
chromate combines with some of 
the fluoride and the wood tissue 
to’ form a.layer just below the 
gurface. of the wood which pre- 
‘verits the other salts, including 
75% of the fluoride, from leach- 


- ing out. 


Treatment is simple. Solutions 


_-warying,aceording to the degree 


of penetration desired, are brush- 
ed’ on green timbers or on dry 
timbers. likely to be exposed to 
moisture. Joints,and end timbers 
likely to collect above average 
amounts of water receive special 
paste applications. The water then 
carries the poisons into the wood. 

Aside from its preservative 


, - Qualities, this method of treat- 


ment is clean, paintable, odorless 
and ‘fire resistant. Entire equip- 
ment needed to apply the treat- 
‘ment consists of a paint brush. 
The method has been used for 
some time at Teck-Hughes. On 
the lower lévels humidity reaches 
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loaded classifiers, tonnage per unit 
is 175 tons a day. If the classifiers 
were larger, it is felt that tonnage 
would be increased. 

‘ Day grinding is.not a new idea, 
but its application and treatment 
of metallic ores have been limited 
to a few isolated instances. There 
is a particular advantage in pre- 
pa ores for flotation by dry 
grin in that thickening in the 
classifier overflows is not. neces- 
sary to bring the pulps to a pro 
density for flotation. ' 


Eliminate Gangue 

Grade of concentration can be in- 
creased by elimination of subsieve 
size gangue, which is very diffi-~- 
cult to keep from jfloating in the 
flotation process. Dry grinding 
gives much less ball and liner 


Wear. This may be due to the fact 


that there is not the tendency to 
form an oxide on surface. liners 
and balls without liquid present. 

Dust collection is still not treat- 
ed as of great importance at many 
small plants. However, dust col- 
lection need not be complicated 
and may often pay for itself .with- 
in a short time ‘due to metals re- 
coveréd in the dust. 

In conveying equipment, photo 
electric cells are used to prevent 
overloading and mechanical “ears” 
are used to tell when ore is ground 
suffidiently in the ball miil. Con- 
stant weight feeders have been 
evolved and some waste rock can 
be separated by magnetic methods 
at times. An improved split sort- 
ing belt has been developed in the 
last two years. | 

In screening, special tempering 
of the wire has been found to in- 
crease the length of life. Ease of 
control is a distinct operational ad- 
vantage found in the use of elec- 
trical vibrating screens. 

In classifying, no outstanding 
developments have taken place re- 
cently, but two stages of classify- 
ing have proved to be warranted 
when plant and capital only war- 
rant one stage of grinding. * 

An increased use of jigs in the 


| Tumry YEARS of continuous“development — 
first SK motor of 1911 — is responsible for the dependability, long 
of this motor built especially for mining 


life and low operating cost 
service. 


Throughout these years of constant improvement, Westinghouse 
has maintained the essential dimensions the same on all wearing 
of the SK motor. This exclusive feature greatly simplifies the 
problem of keeping adequate stocks of replacement parts at the 
parts for the, latest design fitting all 


mine — for you can count 


previous models. 


Type SK motors are available in a wide range of ratings, speeds 
and enclosures to meet every requirement of mining service. For 
complete information, simply call your Westinghouse representative. 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY LIMITED + HAMILTON, ONT. 


Sales, Engineering Offices and Service Shops in Principal Cities. 
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Corduroy blankets have been 
found economic in recovering free 
gold ih certain parts of the circuit. 
Solutions are allowed to seep 
through the blankets which retain 
the: gold which is later forced out 
by strong water pressure. 


By adding certain chemicals, it 
has been found possible to improve 
use of the gamation (mer- 
cury) process in the case of diffi- 
‘cult’ sulphide minerals. Not only 
is recovery improved, but less 

ssmercury is lost. 
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Dominion Mines Dep't Provides 
Tests By “Sink and Float’ 


With the Bueau of Mines at Ot- 
tawa arranging for installation of 
a pilot plant late last year, Cana- 
dian mining operators can now 
have their ore tested as to suit- 
ability for treatment by the new 
“sink and float” process. A number 
of advantages can be secured from 
this: process. 


The sink and float process, after 
years of research, is described as 
“A Utopia long envisaged by met- 
allurgists—that of heavy-solution 
technique hitherto confined to. lab- 
oratory research.” It is no longer 
in the experimental stage. One 
plant in the United States is hand- 
ling 4 million tons of ore annually, 
and another plant over 1 million 
tons. Still another plant has am 
ranged ‘to.<Mave the process in- 
stalled, * 


No highly skilled operators are 
required and the cost of operation 
is extremely low—generally under 
10 cents per ton of ore. 


How it Works. 


The sink and float process de- 
pends on gravitational separation, 
and has nothing in common with 
froth flotation. It is a method of 
separation employing a suspension 
or. a heavy liquid, the specific 
gravity of which is slightly higher 
than that of the gangue to be sep- 
arated—which will therefore float 


on 


sd 


beginning with the 


on it~—but lower than that of the 


heavy metalliferous components, 


which will therefore sink in it. 


The sink and float process is not 
applicable to the beneficiation of 
all ores; yet, if the structure of the 
ore permits its application, it fre- 
quently offers a wide margin of 
advantage over other methods of 
concentration. It may be regarded 
as pre-concentration for the sep- 
aration df the bulk of the’ gangue 
in a very coarse state at an early 
stage of the flow ‘sheet,. but its 


benefits oe farther than just . 
n 


improvi ore dfessing. These 
benefits-may be summarized: 


1. The introduction of the sink 
and float separator.as a- buffer 
helps to “iron out” irregularities in 
the mill feed. By supplying a con- 
centrate of constant grade to the 
flotation section—almost irrespec- 
tive of the grade fed to the mill— 
the process also indirectly im- 
proves overall recovery. 


2. The addition of a sink and 
float unit to an existing mill may 
result in a substantial increase in 
capacity at a low capital cost. per 
ton. 


3. Where the plant can be erected 
underground for the pretreatment 
of low-grade ores, a saving..in 
hoisting costs is achieved and .ex- 
cellent “fill” is provided near the 
point of use. 


4. Low-grade mixed oxide-sul- 
phide copper ores may be pre- 
concentrated to produce a flotation 
feed sufficiently rich to render the 
oxide residue/from such flotation 
economic for subsequent treat- 
ment by leaching or other methods. 

5. Hard gangue constituents that 
(a) cause high grinding costs or (b) 
affect flotation adversely can be 
separated at the start. 

6. The low cost of separation of 
barren material at large sizes is 
particularly important - when min- 
ing narrow veins or other deposits, 
resulting in close control of dilu- 
tion that substantially increases 
the cost of mining. 


Sampling Details 

Samples for testing need careful 
selection, and separate samples 
may have to be taken to represent 
definite problems; e.g., the effect 
on the overall. cost. of various 
methods of mining, and the eco- 
nomic width to mine. Samples 


taken from vein material alone 
might give results of little value, 
when such problems require ‘in- 


~vestigation. Samples .should .be 


sent of the whole ore as broken 
underground, not-as crushed: or 
smaller than one inch in size. For 
preliminary bucket test, 200 Ib; or 
more are required. 


EXPERIENCE PROVES THESE 
FEATURES ESSENTIAL FOR 


DEPENDABLE, 


LOW - COST 


OPERATION 
Rugged Rolled Steel Frame— 


withstands severe overloads 
mechanical shocks. 


and 


- 


Welded -on Feet — 


wide 


spreading, of 


forged steel, for a rigid 
motor foundation that 
can’t break loose. 


Flat-Lipped Brackets — permit 
application of flat, permanently 
tight protective covers to all types 


gand sizes 


of motors, 


Ball or Sealed Sleeve Bearings, 
as the customer may specify. 


Removable Shaft—e as ily 
pushed ott without disturbing 
armature windings on No. 254 
frame and above. 


acids. 


rect 


Fi ie tl Le a Nit Cte ok A el a oat " : 
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Westinghouse F 


Tested Insulation—armature 
.and. field © windings 
against moisture, grit and ‘mild 


protected 


Uniform Magnetic Path— fur- 
nished by rolled steel frame— 
makes it possible to exactly du- 
licate speeds of SK motors of 
come rating. 


Large Commutator—and  cor- 
design, assure efficient, 
sparkless commutation of even 
the most severe overloads. 


* 
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Mines use millions of dollars of lumber a year. Much of this 
s such as the square set stope pic- 


goes to timber great st 


tured above. About halt the 


or 


money is used for round timber 


or pit props, the balance going for anything from fuel to siding. 
When wide stopes can be worked, very low mining costs 


SRE oem, 
Sais sistance 
Br Bp it 


usually can be secured if the problem of support does not 
become difficult. In the asbestos mines of Quebec it is impos- 
sible to use timber for support as wooden splinters may get into 
the asbestos fibre. For this reason, asbestos mines use steel 


for their support. 


Mines Find Diamond Drill 


Success For Blast Holes 


Mining history’ has. been made 
in Canada the last few years With 
long diamond drill holes adapted 
to blasting of ore. Fs 

Since Noranda Mines showed 
that diamond drilling was not only 
practicable but economical for 
drilling long. blast holes not so 
long ago, use of long drill holes 
has spread both in Canada and the 
United States. Aldermac, and 
East Malartic in Canada are among 
those which have joined Noranda 


in use of the diamond drill for 
blasting. 

Diamond drilling for blast holes 
has become popular for two reas- 
ons. In the first place, where con- 
ditions permit, the tendency is to 
use “long shots” and to break at 
one blast an enormous tonnage of 
ore. Ordinary repercussion drills 
have a definite limit in the length 
of holes that can be drilled. 

Progress made in diamond drill- 
ing itself is the second factor re- 


sulting in the use of the diamond 
drilling in blasting operations. 
Great improvement has been made 
in the diamond bit or crown, the 
present trend being to use many 
small diamonds or diamond-im- 
pregnated alloys and to produce a 
bit less costly, more robust and 
more easily renovated than the 
older types of bit, which were set 
with relatively large stones by 
highly skilled labor. 

Something over a year ago, Nor- 
anda: had an overall dia- 
mond cost of 45 cents a 
foot for rhyolite and 33 cents in 


' the softer sulphide stopes. It is 


understood that these figures have 
Been improved today. _~ 
Diamond drill costs in the spe- 
cial circumstances prevailing at 
Noranda do not exceed rock-drill 
costs and an important point is 


on the ore limits is not as good. 

“The diamond drill has its 
place in breaking ore and may 
be used to good advantage as a 
complementary tool to the rock 
drill.” 


Expect Improvements 


Further improvements~ are. ex- 
pected in diamond blast hole drill- 
ing as the diamond drill itself is 
improved; Exhaustive experi- 
ments are now’ being carried on 
to determine the best type.of bit 
/or crown, the most efficient speed 
of rotation and the most suitable 
bit pressure. No core is required 


_ §n this class of diamond drill work. 


A member of the Noranda engi- 
neering staff states: “The logical 
approach to higher drilling speeds 
is the elimination of the large pro- 
portion of time lost for core re- 


that the cost of diamond drilling- moval” bythe use of a non-coring 


has been reduced to half its orig- 
inal figure in the five years that 
experiments have been in progress. 
Overall cost at. Aldermac is 50 
cents. At East Malartic Mines, on 
another basis, the total cost per 
ton broken is 46 cents. 

Diamond driii' costs in these 
cases are warranted under special 
conditions, but percussion drills 
‘still hold the edge,from the cost 
viewpoint, it is stated. J. P. Norrie, 


_ East Malartic general manager, ex- 


plains that company's viewpoint 
as follows: 


Norrie's Statement 
“The main advantage of dia- 


bit which gfinds out the full vol- , 


ume of the hole. 


This type of bit gives a lower 
cutting speed than the coring bit, 
but this is more than counterbal- 
anced by the time saved in not 
having to remove the core. While 
the non-coring bit is superior in 
ore and the ‘softer rhyolites, it is 
not successful in really hard rock 
and, therefore, bits, one giving one- 
eighth inch core and one a five- 
eighths core, have been designed 
for work in hard rhyolite, the 
practice being that the,ize of the 
core must increase with the hard- 
ness of. the rock. 


drilling. Speeds as high as 2,500 
r.p.m. are now being used appar- 
ently successfully at Noranda 
Mines in drilling sulphides. Alder- 
mac favors a speed of 1,800 r.p.m. 


In the discussibm-in London on 


Noranda engineering practice on 
this type of drilling, it was indi- 
cated that in research: work, a ro- 
ting speed of 2,900 r.p.m. resulted 
the. remarkable penetration of 
fresh granite at 11 inches per min- 
ute, using only 3 h.p., though dia- 
mond wear at this speed was high. 
But: at 2,000 r.p.m., a penetration 
of 65.inches was obtained using 
only 2% h.p. with a relatively low 
digmond loss, At present it would 
seem that the practical use of high 
rotating speeds is limited by the 
lack of machines which will run 
at these speeds without excessive 
vibration, 


There is not much evidence on 
the most suitable bit pressures to 


meet varying conditions. The only 
detailed _ investigations reported 
for this point are from the Soudan 
mine in Minnesota where results 
indicate that too high a bit pres- 


~ sure decreases the speed of pene- 


tration and causes excessive dia- 


mond wear. Experiments showed \ 


that, with a rotation speed of 1,000 
r.p.m., the most effective bit pres- 
sure was from 1,500-to 1,700 Ibs. 


Diamond Loss Expensive 


Since borts are expensive, the 
loss of diamonds in drilling is of 


‘much importance. Noranda ap- 


pears to have been obtaining foot- 
ages of 33 to 66 ft. per carat con- 
sumed. Aldermac appears to have 
been getting 25 ft. East Malartic 
consumption is indicated at a carat 
for 15 ft. drilled. 


A possibility exists that diam- 
ond ‘blast hole drilling may be 
advantageous in prevention of sili- 


cosis.. With the drilling taking 
place chiefly at a distance from the 
face the quantity of loose dust in 
the mine’ may be reduced.- How- 
ever, drilling is only one of .the 
causes of dust in a mine and drill- 
ing of blast holes by. diamond 
drilling will not be sufficient by 
itself to overcome the silicosis 
problem. 

Ordinary percussion face drill- 
ing, of course, depends on com- 
pressed air for motive power. It 


is, therefore, a relatively high con. 
sumer of power. A rotary bit, howe 
ever, may be operated directly by 
electricity with a great faving in 
power, One case on record, puts 
the reduction in power required 
by using electricity directly in a 
operation instead of 
air as a lowering from 300 to @hp, 
Some details on blast-hole drill. 
ae East Malartic up to July 1, 
, are given in an-accompany. 
ing table, ' 


Data on Biast-Hole Diamond Drilling at East Malartte 


Sub-total 
2-1 


Tons per diamond-drill shift 
Tons per foot of hole 
Feet per diamond-drill shift .. 
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‘As equipment can cause 
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Every mine must have 
firefighting equipment | 
and maintained at eva 
frame, shaft house or a 
building whose loss 
danger the entrance to 1 
Firefighting equipment : 
be provided undergrourd 
where fire hazards exist 
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workers’ protection. 


Use Warning Ge 
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Ventilation Set D 
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AIR COMPRESSORS 


; 

Made in single and two-stage designs and for pressure 

up to 125 tbs. per square inch. Applicable also as : ae x 

Vacuum pumps. Completely self-contained automatic 

forced lubrication to all working parts. Full. unloading 

of compressor automatically controlled from governor. 

Ready accessibility for inspection and'repairs.. Mini- 

mum floor space requirements. 
Lower power consumption for actual free-air delivered. Owing: 
low cylinder oil consumption, clean discharge:air is assured. Becca 
with synchronous motor drive arranged to assistor correct your power 
ee iota eae driven compressors. built to suit steam 

conditions: in. your own. plant (condensing + ‘non-condensing’ or: 

pressure). What can we:do for you? | =e 


Working On Bit 


Noranda is experimenting with 
the diamond-impregnated form of 
bit, among others, and has in- 
stalled a sand-blasting unit for re- 
sharpening these bits. > 

At -—Aldermac~.Copper Corp., a 
concave-coring bit is used chiefly, 
similar to Noranda’s ‘No. 4 type, 
the non-coring bit used in softer 
ground, These bits are set with 
quite: small diamonds. 

At a United States mine which 
uses the diamond drill for blast 
holes, a drill bit problem has been 
solved in an unusual way.’ Since 
dulling of the bit occurred when 
the diamond particles wore down 
to the level of the holding carbide 
mdtrix, early research consisted 
partly of efforts to find a matrix 
which would wear, while drilling, 
at the same rate as the diamonds. 
Though this condition could be 
filled in an abrasive rock such as 
sandstone, it has been found im- 
possible to attain in general prac- 
tice. 

The problem has been solved,. 
however, by making the matrix 
as hard as possible with the nat- 

jural consequence that the diam- 
onds wear down level with it after 
a period of drilling. The bit is 
then resharpened by.a small, sand- 
blasting unit, using silicon carbide 
as an abrasive, and in from two 
to five minutes of treatment in this 
unit the matrix is worn away, leav- 
ing the diamonds projecting and 
ready for another run of drilling. 
It is claimed that by this method 
75% of the original content of the 
diamond can be worn away before 
the bit is discarded. Footages of oe 


100 ft, in limestone, 50 to 70 ft. in 
BABCOCK-WILCOX & GOLDIE-McCULLOCH 


diabase and 60 to 80 ft. in rh 
Talal) a CANADA 


mond drill stoping as compared 
to rock-drill stoping,-is that the. 
workmen are given a safer work- 
ing place; the distributable mine 
charges are less; no steel and 
steel sharpening are required; 
no rock drill repaifs are neces- 
sary; and less sampling and 
assaying ate involved. The 
equivalent of steel and repairs 
on‘the diamond drill is made part 
of the direct charge. The main 
disadvantage is that the control 


Continual improvement to drilling machinery has made 
possible faster development work at lower cost. Equally 
important complementary improvements have been 
made in drill bits and ic, haaalinn 


BELOW —The new 
500-ton mill at 
Hoyle Gold Mine 
Pamour, Ont. — 
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Accidents mean a very real cost 


mining industry cost that 
t one operators ate busy cutting 


equipment. 


In Ontario where a large, pro- = 


on of Canada’s mining indus- 
try is concentrated, mining opera- 
tors have formed the Ontario Min- 
ing Association which hes been 
g leader, in the drive for safety 
pesures in mining. Retently, 
Manitoba formed similar associ- 
gtion. 


mediate expense may not be great, 
But the final expense may bulk 
large. One injury may cost as 
much as $27,000 in hospitalization 
and ion. A set of lost 
eyes has cost as much as $25,000. 
Accidents, too, cause expense 
through destruction of equipment 
and lost time for other empleyees. 


” 

Don't Just “Happen 

From his study of accidents over 
9 period of years Dr. Charles H. 
Hair, medical man of the Ontario 
Mining Association, has found that 
accidents don't just happen. Some 
mines haye more than others. 
fome men are prone to accidents. 
tt is the work of bodies such as 
the Ontario Mining Association to 
find out the causes of accidents 
and, knowing this, to have oper- 
ators take steps to eliminate the 
cause. 

As the scope of mining extends, 
however, new accidents occur 
which were not previously thought 


possible. No matter how many , 


safeguards Gre put in, human be- 
ings err. 


Regulations Helpful 

Based on a study of what has 
been the cause of accidents,in the 
past definite regulations govern- 
ing-the operation of mines have 
been set down by the Mining Act 
ef Ontario. Wide powers are given 
to the mining inspector to see that 
regulations are enforced. Here are 
some of his powers: 


(1) To enter and inspect any 
mine at any reasonable time, but 
so as not to unnecessarily im- 
pede or obstruct the working of 
the mine. 

(2) To order work to be stop- 
ped and all persons to leave any 
mine*or part of a mine -he con- 
siders unsafe. =. 

(3) To exercise any other 
powers deemed necessary to en- 
sure the health and safety of 
miners, 


‘As equipment can cause many 
accidents, regulations cover types 
of machinery that may be used. 
Every mine must have suitable 
frefighting equipment provided 
and maintained at every head 
frame, shaft house or any other 
building whose loss might en- 
danger the entrance to the mine. 
Firefighting equipment must also 
be provided underground at points 
where fire hazards exist. 

If stoping or mining is being 
carried on, a separate escapement 
shaft must be provided for 
workers’ protection. 


Use Warning Gas 


Every mine producing.-over 100 
tons of ore per day must “have a 
special warning system for miners 
underground. This consists of ap- 
proved apparatus for introduction 
into the working of a’ special 
warning gas. 

Buildings above ground are not 
the only place where fire doors 
are valuable. Mines are required 
to place fire doors in workings to 
cut off the shaft from other por- 
tions of the mine. 

When the chief inspector con- 
siders it necessary for protection 
of workers underground he may 
tecommend to the Minister of 
Mines that connections .be made 
between different mines for es- 
Capeways. A committee of three 
People may be appointed to decide 
Where connections should be made. 


Ventilation Set Down 


The Ontario Mining Aét also 
Provides that ventilation in every 
mine shall be such that the air 
In Workings Shall be free from 
hoxious impurities and shall con- 
in sufficient oxygen to obviate 
nes to health. If these condi- 

ons Cannot be secured by natural 
a mechanical _ ventilation 
co be provided and kept in op- 
itaies ras fans and all structures 
struction, ust be of fireproof con- 


Explosives used in a mine are 
* potential source of danger and 
many safeguards are provided to 
Prevent accidents. Special build- 

must:be erected for storage of 
“plosives; these must be located 
they ‘will not endanger 


When an accident occurs the im~- : 


Development of new and safe explosives de- 
signed to meet the special conditions en- 


a 
i ts 


countered in Canadian mines has been a vital 


other buildings, roads or railways. 
When supplies of explosives are 
removed from a magazine, those 
longest in the magazine must 
be used first if they are not defec- 
tive, In all cases where explosives 


have become defective; they must 


be safely disposed of. 


Safeguard Explosives 

Storing of explosives under- 
ground is especially safeguarded. 
Not more than 48 hours supply of 
explosives. may be kept under- 
ground at any time, Not more 
than 300 pounds of explosives can 
be stored i any Orie place, If un 
underground magaziné is esta- 
blished, up to 2,500 pounds of ex- 
plosives may be stored only if 
spe¢ial permission is obtained. 

An important safety regulation 
prevents storage of detonators or 
blasting caps in the same storage” 
building as other explosives. 
Underground the -two must be 
kept separate. 

In charging holes for blasting no 
iron or steel tool or rod may be 
used.in any hole which contains 
explpsives. No drilling» may. be 
done either within six inches of 
any hole that.has been charged 
and blasted or any remnant. of 
such hole, No drilling shall be 
done within five feet of any hole 
containing explosives. Missed holes 
must be fired. These regulations 
have helped wipe out the old 
problem of miners drilling into 
holes already contaiping . explo- 
Sives. 


Stresses Safety 

Equipment used in mines and 
by miners places an important em- 
phasis on safety. For instance, 
every person entering a mine must 
wear a protective hat manufactur- 
ed especially for such service, The 
top of every shaft must be secure- 
ly fenced or protected by a gate 
or guard rail, and every pit or 
opening dangerous by reason of its 
depth must be securely fenced or 
otherwise protected. Gates must 
also be installed at all shaft and 
winze openings. tiny 

All shafts and winzes must be 


‘properly timbered and during 


sinking operations timbering must 
be maintained within a distance of 
at least 50 ft. from the bottom. 
Lifelines must be provided for 
men working on jobs where they 
will give greater safety. 

The records prove that accidents 
can be reduced when mine man- 
agements make safety a definite 
and incessant policy. This means 
not just the mine manager but 
mine captains\and shift bosses. The 
shift boss who has direct contact 
with the miners has the most im- 
portant responsibility of seeing 
that regulations are enforced. 


eer eee 


One method of getting the inter- 
est of shift bosses has been offer- 
ing of special prizes for safety 
records. Classes of miners are also 
held at which safety measures are 
discussed, St. John’s Ambulance 
courses have also been carried on 
at a great many mines. 

Violations of the Ontario Min- 
ing Act are followed by prosecu- 
tions and fines—maybe')susperi- 
sion. If a miner loses a couple of © 


- days’ work becduse he did ‘not 


follow ‘certain safety rules, ré- 


, maining miners are definitely en- 


souraged to see rules are obeyed. ° 
CANS kas Fore vinees Wt Use tne 


. ing industry when accidents take 


a large toll. The first is when con- 
struction is under way. The sec- 
ond* place where accidents often 
eccur is: during shaft sinking. 

Eighteen ‘chief causes of surface 
accidents are known and %. for 
underground. Above ground acci- 
dents often involve machinery and 
plant equipment. Men have slips 
‘and falls from elevators, or may 
be struck by falling objects. Eye 
injuries are numerous. Handling 
of supplies and materials may 
mean accidents, Men suffer from 
sprains and strains, chemical 
burns. 


Goggles Save Eyes 
Goggles cut down the rate of 
eye injuries drastically but it has 
sometimes been. difficult, however, 
to induce miners to adopt their 
regular use. Strains and sprains 
are frequently caused through not 
understanding proper methods of 


' iifting—elementary as this may 


seem. 
Rock falls ynderground are res- 
ponsible for a number of accidents 


and More Being Eliminated by Planning 


—Canadian Industries Limited photo, 


contribution to increased safety of ations 
and to swifter tena ee 


but their importance has been un- 
duly stressed. 

Accidents from rock falls have 
four main causes. Scaling off loose 
rock after blasting may have been 
carelessly done. Timbering may 
have been placed incorrectly and 
support may give way er pres- 
sure. Ground may loosen in a 
place where no support is usually 


ee Rock blasta may cause 
Jammed ore chutes some- 


times lead to carelessness—and 
accidents. 


Steel Breaking A Danger 
“~Handitigand-hauling of rock 
underground catsses some acci- 
dents. In drilling, aceidents occa- 
sionally occur due to steel break- 
ing; For after long steel loses 
its. temper and its ngth. 

A great improvement has taken 
place in: explosives and.its uses 
in recent years, but accidents still 
occur at times. Washing of faces 
is now aiding greater safety. With 
fewer missed holes-and a careful 
handling of holes missed, danger- 
has been sharply reduced. 

Regulations and equipment for 
bringing about greater safety may 
seem a great added expense. 
Actually a great saving is involv- 
ed not only to the mining compan- 
ies but in the conservation of 
lives. Greater safety is one of the 
steps in mine modernization to 
secure low costs. 

All mines must pay into a com- 
mon- pool for compensation for 
both lost time and pensions, If 
one mine has a high accident rate 
it forms a drain on other mines. 
Consequently it is important for 
teamwork if mines are to secure 
low compensation costs. 


Mine Plant Far In The Arctic 
One of Canada’s Most Modern 


The $600,000 power plant of Con- _ turbulent lakes, All offered tre- 


solidated Smelters, installed 18 
miles north of Yellowknife, is one 
of the most modern power plants 
in the northland in spite of its loca- 
tion above the Artic circle. 


Bringing this project to comple- 
tion with its 4,500 h.p. involved 
construction of a dam to raise the 
level of Blue Fish lake sufficiently 
to ensure a steady stream of water, 
and blasting of a tunnel 900 ft. 
long through solid rock. This tun- 
nel has dimensions of 14 ft. x 10 ft. 


Construction of the 22-mile trans- 
mission line ‘was _ accomplished 
with only the exercise of great 
skifl and ingenuity. It was neces- 
sary te cut and burn a swath 75 ft. 
wide through brush and timber. 
The whole country consists of rock 
and muskeg, rushing rivers and 


mendous obstacles to construction. 

There are 199 steel towers be- 
tween ‘the power plant and the 
mine. Each one weighs 1,100 pounds 
and is at least 50 ft. high. For each 
tower, four holes had to be drilled 
into‘the rock. When the men were 
working on granite, it required 
three days to drill.a single hole. 

Before hydro-electric power bee 
came available in Yellowknife, 
Diesel engines had to be depended 
on for a supply of power. Besides 
the large initial cost of about $20, 
000 a generator upkeep and fuel 
costs were found to be high. One 
large mine would use 100,000 gale 
lons of fuel oil a month. With 
hydro-electric power giving ree 
duced costs, development -of fure 
ther mines in the area is expected 
to be speeded up. 
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MARCY MILLS PROVED - 
"that they can take it* 


SO, NATURALLY IN 1941, 


SISCOE AGAIN CHOOSES MARCY 
IN THEIR EXPANSION PROGRAM, 


ORDERING A 6'7" x 19’ MARCY ROD MILL 
4 “ ‘ 





MADE IN CANADA BY. | 
CANADIAN LIMITED 
VI 


HEAD OFFICE - - MONTREAL 


4, 


' Edmonton Vancouver 


New Glasgow Winnipeg Drumheller 


FORWARD with 
_ the NORTHLAND 


Tue Canadian Northland is making important and 
indispensable contributions to the nation’s effort . . . wrest 
ing vital materials and even wealth itself from the vast 
storehouse of our mineral resources. 


In the mines, where Time is literally Money . . . where - 


delays and failures spell irreparable loss . . . English Electric 
Hoist Motors, and other electrical products, are on the job 
to insure efficient and dependable production. 

The same qualities of dependability and efficiency recom- 
mend English Electric products and service to every branch 
of Canadian industry. j 


“English Electric” Type WS 800 
HP Wound Rotor Hoist Motor 
mounted on Fabricated Base, 
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10% Boost in E. P. Tax 

Applies to All Mines |. 
Junior Gold Producers Under Corporation Tax| 
“Umbrella” See Their Taxes Increased Along 
With Others — Depletion Helps 


Allowing the one third exemption for depletion, the 10% increase 
in the Dominion excess profits tax levy means a 6.7% increase in the 
minimum tax requirements of all mines—whether older gold or base 
metal producer or corporation tax exempt junior gold. Base metal 
mines, and the gold mines which do not come under the three-yéar 
exemption rule, must now pay over at least 26.7% of their profits to the 
Dominion against 20% formerly, allowing depletion exemption in }and 


each case. 


Taxation of corporation tax exempt junior gold is nearly 


doubled, 


the minimum rate of tax now being 14.7% against 8%. Before depletion 
allowance the tax rate is increased from 12 to 22%. One result of the 
increase in the excess profits tax on junior golds will likely be abolition 
of any use of 75% of the “excess value” of output in working out 


taxes payable. 


Lindsleys Start Search 

Following the request of the Do- 
minion Government for an intensi- 
fied search for “war metals,” the 
Lindsley interests of Toronto have 
organized Frobisher Exploration Co. 
tu carry out this work. 

At the annual meeting this week of 
Coniaurum Mines —~a Lindsley- 
controlled company — shareholders 
were informed that $15,000. was be- 
ing provided Frobisher Exploration 
Co. as Coniaurum’s initial invest- 
ment in the new venture. As work 
proceeds, Frobisher will need fur- 
ther money, President Thayer Lind- 
sley advised shareholders, and part 
of Coniaurum’s cash reserves will be 
used to finance the company’s activ- 
ities. 

Through Ventures Lid., the Lind- 
sleys were pioneers in carrying on 
exploration in the northland. Min- 
ing people will undoubtedly be gla 
to know they are resuming explora 
tion—it is a field they. know well. 


Holds Two Meetings 

Something new in the way of 
shareholders’ meetings is being in- 
augurated by Duquesne Mining Co. 
which recently commenced sinking 
of a shaft on its property in the Du- 
parquet’ area, Quebec, near Beattie 
Gold Mines, Instead of holding just 
one meeting the company plans to 
hold two, 


The* regular annual meeting off. 
! ders will be held shortly inti 
N 3 


ay Quebec, where officiak 


busing: Will be transacted. Besides 


this, hoWever, a meeting will be 
hel in Pittsburgh April 29' at 8 p.m 


for discussion with the company’s: 
group of Pittsburgh shareholders. 


Mart For B. C. Iron Ore 


British Columbia iron ore may 
possibly find a market through a 
new United States west coast stee] 
industry reported to be under con- 
sideration, Washington despatches 
state approval has been given at the 
Office of Production Management 


for a steel production industry of 
$150 millions for either Oregon or 
Washington. 

For some time a steel industry has 
been mooted for the U, S. Pacific 
coast and apparently plans are now 
nearer realization than at any time 
before. Since proposals have often 
suggested British Columbia as a 
potential source of supply for iron 
ore, new developments are being 
watched with keen interest in the 
west coast province, 

- * ae 
U. S. and B. C. Iron 

Here is what George Watkin 
Evans, a Seattle engineer, has to say 
aboyt a new U. S. steel industry and 
B. C. iron ore: 


“By all means an iron industry 
should be established on the Puget 
Sound. Higher grade iron ore can 
be delivered to the Sound area at a 
lower cost than to the Columbia 
region, 

“There is ore on the west coast 
of’ Vancouver Island that is’ very 
low in phosphorous and sulphur 
and very high in iron content; ‘can 
be quarried very ‘cheaply and 
barged down to a Puget Sound 
mill at small expense, 

“There is also a very cheap low- 
cost limestone that can be deliver- 
ed here for about $2.a ton. We have 
high-grade coking coal in Pierce 
“County and can offer the same 

tap power rates as the Columbia 


. + 
k-up Comes Early 
ith flying operations resumed 
ihe north country on April 28, 
“up has apparently arrived sev- 
fal weeks earlier than usual this 


“pyear, All the ice is now said to be 


~of the lakes in the Uchi Lake 
and Pickle Crow districts. 

An early break-up will likely 
mean prospectors can get an early 
start this year. Several interesting 
discoveries were made in western 
Ontario last year and further work 
will get under way shortly, it is ex- 
pected. Flying operations on regu- 
lar schedule are again under 


Mining Coficentrates 


Base Metals Mining Corp. contin- 
ued to produce at ‘full capacity dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1941, Produc- 
tion of ore from the Kicking Horse 
mine commenced Feb. 3, 1941, and is 
furnishing about 130 tons daily to 
the mill; balance is coming from 
East and West Monarch ore bodies. 
Zine prices have remained steady 
and there was a slight increase in 
the price for lead in March. 

* es ®y , 

Cochenour-Willans~ Gold Mines 
produced $217,173 from 14,695 tons of 
ore in the first quarter of 1941 for 
an average recovery of $14.71 a ton. 
This compares with fourth quarter 
output of $226,279 from 13,989 tons of 
ore with average recovery of $16.17 
a ton. It is pointed out that in. ar- 
riving at .the first quarter figure, 
mint returns for bullion are taken, 
but cone tes are estimated, as 
none of concentrates have yet 
been treated atthe smelter. Tailings 
for the first quarter averaged $1.31 
per ton with a decided improvement 
in March when tails averaged 69 
cents a ton. Average mine grade 
milled for the quarter was $3.02. 
Gold is taken at $38.50 an ounce. 

s . 


Jason Mines has paid off the $28,- 
835 balance on its mortgage which 
remained due under the agreement 
with trustees of Argosy Gold Mines. 
Settlement had been delayed for 
some time awaiting a meeting of the 
inspectots of Argosy Gold Mines (in 
bankruptcy). It is anticipated that 

* a distribution of Jason shares will be 
made to Argosy shareholders short- 
ly on a 1-for-5 basis. 

* - cm 
Jerome Gold Mines completed 

sinking of its shaft from 500 to 800 

ft. and cutting of stations on March 

31, 1941, quarterly report of Mining 

Corp. of Canada reveals. Some 

timbering remains to be done, how- 
ever. With a few minor exceptions, 

all materials for the 500-ton mill 


Approve Amalgamation 
Six Oil Companies 

At special meeting held in Calgary 
on Mar. 28, shareholders of Founda- 
tion Petroleums, Monarch Royalties, 
Firestone Petroleums, Prairie Royal- 
ties, Westflank Oil Co, Spy Hill 
Royalties, Coronation Royalties, Sun- 
dance Royalties and Frontier Royal- 
ties have approved amalgamation of 

companies 


lgama 
sue 1.5 million of its shares for prop- 
erties taken over. 
Productive capacity of the wells 
and assets of the amalgama 
_ companies were takén into consider- 
ation in determining the basis on 


pensaeaeald 
88 
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and additional mining equipment re- 
quired have been delivered at the 


‘property. The new power Rouse was 
completed and a new hoist and com- | U.S 


pressor partially installed. Mill 
foundations, walls and foundations 
for some equipment are completed 
and foundations for the crusher 
house partly installed. Power was 
to be turned on April 19, 1941. 

* ¢ ¢ ‘ 

Mahikuru Goldfields shareholders 
are informed by President D. M. 
Hogarth that 164,254 shares or 80% 
of company’s outstanding capital 
have been turned in on an offer of 
South American Gold Areas to ex- 
change three of its Shares for two 
Manikuru shares, The offering is 
now. closed and» South American 
Gold Areas will advance further op- 
erating expenses to Manikuru from 
now on, it is stated. 

* ¢ @ 

Matachewan Consolidated Mines 
realized net earnings before write- 
offs of $22,281 in the first quarter of 
1941 compared with $27,092 the cor- 
responding period of 1940 on the 
same basis, Bullion production was 
slightly lower at $191,604 against 
$197,831 although tonnage of ore 
milled increased from 42,385*to 48,- 
119 tons. 5 

. Be 


Normetal Mining Corp. increased 
its production considerably in the 
first quarter of 1941 over the first 
1940 quarter, with increased Diesel- 
generator capacity available. Sink- 
ing No. 3 shaft from the 1,000 to the 
2,000-ft. level was completed in the 
first quarter and crosscuts have in- 
tersected the ore body on the 1,535-ft. 
and bottom levels. Results were ap- 
proximately those previously shown 
in diamond drilling. is 
under way but it will be some time 
before this and lateral drilling will 
be advanced sufficiently to permit 
determination of widths and grades. 
Crosscuts on the 1.685 and ’1,835-ft. 
levels have not reached the ore body; 


this work was delayed to permit 


raising of ore passes. 
* -« @' 


Spud Valley Gold Mines share- 
holders have approved acquisition of 


joining company’s property in Ze- 
ballos area, Vancouver Island. 


Sylvanite Gold Mines has declared 


Canadian fu ; 
1941, to shareholders of record May 
5. Ex-dividend date is May 2. Hold- 
ers of bearer share warrants should 
present coupon No. 43. 

* ~ 


Teck Sa eeere lee Co., Teck- 
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Slightly 
stantial increases 
and. gravel 


Norwegian items, 
was $5,125,194 at Mar. 31, 1941, com- 


pared with $4003510 
Canadian Malartic 
Profit Higher 


Equipment For Raising 
Capacity to 1,000 Tons 
Now Being Ordered 


Although operating costs were 
higher due to an enlarged develop- 
ment programme, Canadian Malartic 
Gold Mines increased operating 
profit to $98,796 the first quarter of 
1941 compared with $91,341 the cor- 
responding quarter of 1940. With 
70,204 tons of ore milled in the 1941 
quarter, $321,109 was geeenet 
against $277,770 from 61, ons the 
corresponding quarter of 1940. 

While tonnage treated was greater 
than in the first quarter of 1940, it 
was somewhat lower than the im- 
‘mediately preceding quarter. Ore 
grade was higher, however. 

During the quarter, the haulage- 
way on the 750-ft. level to No. 3 
shaft was completed and ore from 
this source is now being treated. 
The winze in the 708. ore body was 
completed at 1,140 ft. and levels are 
being developed at 1,000 and 1,125 ft. 
Levels have not yet reached the ore 


body. . 

On the 625-ft. level, 1,812 ft. east 
of No. 1 shaft, diamond drilling has 
cut 26,6 ft. of ore averaging 0.15 oz. 
gold per ton. ~ 
Carrying 701 drift east from 7 
ore body eae eats devel wai 
completed: ; %, ’ _ hone 
drill ore aimed t-miner« 
alized material ee eee he 
drift is being con 

Equipment for increasing output to 
1,000 tons daily is being ordered. 
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output of nickel, 
; Expansion Accelerated 
“To meet the situation we have 
not only continued our programme 
of balancing smelter and refinery 
capacity with mine output but 
have augmented and. accelerated 
this programme by making plant 
extensions wherever possible and 
utilizing all available facilities. In 
addition we are treating and refin- 
ing the entire bessemer matte out- 
put of Falconbridge Nickel Mines. 


will aid the nickel industry in its 
return to normal progress.” 


Week in Oils 


From Our Own Correspondent — 


CALGARY.—Despite an 800-bar- 
rel per day reduction in allowables 
of Turner Valley limestone oilweils 
on April 1 to provide for anticipated 
cqmpletion production and to create 
a reserve productive capacity, Tur- 
ner Valley all-source production for 
the first three weeks of April aver- 
aged 27,141 bbls. per day, compared 
with a daily average in March of 
about 26,840 bbls. 

Responsible for the biggest part of 
the increase was the heavy “compleé- 
tion production” recorded in April’s 


third week. Production that week |. 


rose to a near record daily average 
of 27,565 bbls. a 


Averages Latest Week 
' Daily averages from each source 
or the week ended April 21, with 


ithe daily. average for the previous 


week in brackets thereafter, as re- 
‘ported by the Conservation Board, 
were as follows: limestone oilwelis 
(including “completion production”), 
26,562 bbis, (25,968 bbls.); limestone 


any Reports 
the 1940. of»Yukon Consoli- 
dated Gold Corp. . ' 

Net profit. was $769,807 or 14.6 
cents a share compared with $781,- 
837 or 17.1 cents a share the pre- 

year. Issue of 716,940 shares 
in 1940 was partially responsible for 


-pincrease in working capital from 
‘ $524,411 to $980,791. Mortgage debt 


Failure of ion to meet ex- 
pectations, increased income taxes, 
war tax and foreign exchange on 
. currency, precluded payment 
of a dividend last year, W: S. Her- 
ron, president, states. , 

Income and Surplus Account 
Y Ended 31 


sere eeerree 


seen Rei etetand.. 1,800,000 1,800,000 


Capital 
t seeds eeswece 189,116 75,174 
Mabilities .... 78,476 48,369 


Working capital ...... 110,640 26,805 


Federated Petroleums 
Earnings of Federal Petroleums 


are drilling. 
During 1940, 249,900 shares of 
Vulcan-Brown Petroleums, 127,499 


Total income seveeeee 
Less: eeeeeee 
Dep. eeteeeeere 
Shares w/o seeecece 
Invest. res. eeeeeeer 
Inc, taXOS ..ceeeeee0 


0.025 
476,940 


Paid { 
No. of Shs. Outstabd., oO 1, 


w ’ 
cx 
Current liabilities ....- 


Working capital .,.... 100,483 
Yukon 
lower profits but sub- 


in working capital 
reserves are features of 


211,127 40 
liests,ior-ast 


124,889 
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was reduced from $1.5 millions to 
$1,276,000. 

During 1940, 10,480,799 cu. yds. of 
gravel were handled, an increase of 
approximately 400,000 cu. yds. At 
the end of 1940, gravel reserves 
were 92,626,000 cu. yds. averaging 
42.2 cents ($35) gold. An additional 
30 million cu. yds. was estimated 
for Bonanza Creek with $42 mil- 
lions gdld content. Yardage being 
worked by dredges Nos. 2 and 3 
was*not ‘included. At the end of 
1939, reserves were 86,042,000 cu. 


yds. of 4448 cents average without tt 


estimating Bonanza. . 
Ihcome and Surplus Account 
Years Ended ~, 31 


Power sales ....+.ss.. 
Misc. income ....ces++ 


Q 8 
naptha-gas wells, 140 “bbls. (140 
bbls.); crude oilwells, 17 
bbls. (17 bdbls.); absorption plant 
gasoline, 846 bbls. (905 bbls.). 

The number of completed wells 
“on test” has been increased to eight 
with completion of drilling at North- 
west Hudson Bay No. 5, in the far 
south end of Turner Valley. Satis- 
factory porosity was reported in the 
two limestone productive zones, and 
it is expected the well will prove a 
good producer, 


Allowable Stays Same 


Field allowable is going to be left 
at the March ahd April figure of 26,- 
000 bbls. per day, exclusive of ab- 
sorption plant gasoline recovery, but 
including limestone oil and 
wells, shallow oilwells and i- 
pated May “completion prdductidn.” 

This will necessitate a downward 
revision of allowables of many wells, 
which operated under ¢ in 
April. This will both ease the strain 
on many wells which have been 
pulled in recent months to help meet 
“war emergency” demands, improve 
them by giving them a bit of a rest, 
and also*increase the “reserve pro- 
ductive capacity” of the field. 


28 Wells Drilling 


Despite the completion of half a 
dozen wells since the first of April, 
28 wells are now drilling in Turner. 
Valley, with several more scheduled 
to spud in the near future 


The number of drilling wells was 
bolstered the past few days by the 
spudding in of the Royalite-Model 
No. 1 well in LS.D,, 1 22-20-3w5 in 
north Turner Valley, the Drillers & 
Producers No. 1 well in L.S.D..13 
7-19-2w5 on the southerly part of 
the central flank, and the resumption 
of drilling at the Harris No, 3 well, 
deep test on the northerly part of 
the central flank. Royalite-Model 
is now drilling below 600 ft., while 
Drillers & Producers 1 is below 200 


Princess 3 Producing . 


In the Princess Field, Standard of 
British Columbia’s Princess No. 3 


338 | well was placed back on production 


early this week after the water-bear- 
ing chert bed had been re-cemented 
c#@. The well obtains production 
from the sunburst sand, overlying 
bed. 


610 | the Madison lime and chert 
354,084 


769,807 
422,597 


sees .. 347,210 
- 1,050,416 


Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
Earned — ee 


524,411! 


Conwest Exploration 

Su improvement took 
place in the position of Conwest 
Exploration Co, in 1940. An increase 
in investment income from $54,578 
to $102,235 resulted in net profit of 
$59,339 or 4.7 cents a share against 
a $4,570 loss in 1939. An excess of 
current liabilities over current as- 
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Standard’s Princess No. 4 Well, is 
scheduled for completion this week. 
The Princess No, 5 well is making 
fast time below 3,063 ft., with the 
Sunburst sand, Chert Bed and Madi- 
son lime expected this week. Prin- 


Wai na7 | ceSS No 2, which ae 
e 


oil bearing zone a short 

the Madison lime, is shut in pending 
completion‘ of Princess No, 4. Steps 
will then be taken to reduce gas-oil 
ratio and probably also to re-cement 


1/to ensure a better shut-off of the 


water-bearing Chert Bed immediate- 
ly overlying the lime. 


Steveville 3 in Water? 

Anglo-Steveville No. 3 well has 
been drilled 79 ft. into the Madison 
lime to 3,356 ft. Somewhat lower 
structurally than the Princess No. 2 
well, three-quarters of a mile to the 
southwest, Anglo-Steveville No. 3 is 
understood to have encountered 
water and oil in the zone from which 
the Standard well produces. It is 
therefore expected that drilling will 
be carried deeper to test possibili- 
ties of the lowef Madison and under- 
lying Devonian limestones. 


Spud Two New Wells 
Besides the two big operators, 
Standard and Steveville Oil, two in- 
dependents have joined in 
velopment at Princess. 
Anaconda-Patricia No} 1, backed 


well is being drilled under con 
using light rotary equipment. 

Princeville Petroleums, backed by 
Canadian 


"EN. URQUHART &Co. 


STOCK BROKERS — 


ore at still higher rate and exceeds 
the footage of ore opened in the first 
quarter of 1940. 5 

The new ore structures indicated 
by diamond drilling mentioned at 
the last annual meeting have now 
béen reached by crosscuts on the 450, 
650, 850 and 1,050-ft. levels. Drifting 
has been limited to date except on 
the 650-ft. horizon. where one ore 
structure shows 837 ft. of ore of 
mine grade. The last 60 ft. of this ore 
has averaged $17.70 per ton across an 
average width of 4 ft. with the north 
face still in ore, Only one raide has 
been completed between levels from 
the 650 to the 450-ft. horizon and it 
was in ore all the way. Muck sent 
to the mill averaged, 0.44 oz. per ton. 

Bullion production in the first 
quarter of 1941 amounted to $245,975 
from 19,407 tons of ore milled for an 
average recovery of $12.67 a ton. 

On the 850-ft. level in the new 
zone, work is directed to proving 
the downward continuation of the 
new ore. Sffuctural conditions are 
similar to those disclosed on the 650- 
foot level and although 60 ft. of ore 
has been indicated in drifting, there 
has not been sufficient work done to 
assume that this is part of the same 
ore body. 

It is estimated that an operating 
profit of over $20,000 monthly is be- 
ing obtained at McMarmac Red Lake 
Gold Mines, 


Hudson Bay Net 


Shows Increase 


Earnings of $1,662,135. for Hud- 
son Bay Mining and Smelting Co. 
the first quarter of 1941 were equal 
to 60 cents a share against only 50 
cents a share the corresponding 
quarter of 1940. With fixed prices 

‘being received for most of the 
company’s output, it appears that 
proceeds of increased production is 
more than offsetting effects of 
sharply higher taxes, 

In spite of the increase in the 
milling rate dyring 1940, ore re- 
serves were well maintained last 
year, President R. H. Cumming 
told shareholders at the annual 
meeting. 


FACT 


F 15 King Street West 


This,well is now completed and testing and should be on produc. 
tion within a few days. It gives every indication of being a big wel 
Location: Township 19, R 3 W.—in the immediate vicinity of Arroy 
1 & 2, Calmont N. W. 1 & 2, Okalia @& 10, Twin Valley, Atlas, ej. * 
This Preferred royalty is an attractive speculation at present prices 
Ask your local Royalty dealer for full particulars and price 


McDERMID, MILLER & McDERMID LIMITED 


Investment Dealers 


525 Seymour Street, 


Telephone Sey. 7227—Private: Exchange 


. Toronto, Ont, 
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_ Leamington chose “OJIBWAY" 


Drawing (from- 
photo). shows how 
Leamington Water- 
works Commission 
protected their 
valuable new 
waterworks with “OJIBWAY” 
Chain Link ‘Fence. This un- 
climbable barrier of . copper- 
bearing steel wire, galvanized 
after fabrication,. and. sturdy 
steel posts and toprail, effective- 
ly bars trespassers and marau- 
ders, lessens guard expense, and 


CANADIAN STEEL CORPORATIONE 
LIMITED at 


Executive and Sales Offices: Box 157 Walkerville, Ont. Mills: Ojibway, Ont. 
Toronte Office: Room 903, 217 Bay Street 


Producing Companies and Those paY arn 
Under Development . a 
Mine Records by All Areas . E 
Milling Plants and Personnel ase 
‘Price Range of All Metals .- 


PROTECTION 
for its waterworks 


gives assurance of efficient pro- 
tection. Make assurance doubly 
sure:-. specify’ “OJIBWAY” 
Chain Link protection for your 
industrial property. 


Write for ‘booklet on “OJIB- 
WAY” Wire Products — yours 
for the asking. 
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nymediate vicinity of Arrow 

& 10, Twin Valley, Atlas, ef. ~ 
speculation at present prices. 
full particulars and price, 


“OJIBWAY” 
IROTECTION 


for its waterworks 


mves assurance of efficient pro- 
ction. Make assurance doubly 
re: specify “OJEIBWAY” 
ain Link protection for your 
dustrial property. 


rite for booklet on “OJIB- 
AY” Wire Products — yours 
for the asking. 


CORPORATION 
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7 Walkerville, Ont. Millis: Ojibway, Ont. 
903, 217 Bay Street 
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Eighth Honorable Mention - 
Winner in Post’s Contest ‘ 


is week The Financial Post 
vo the eighth of the honor- 


ntion portfolios in its 
Se “Investing in Canada’s 


entry is that of 
R. A. Parkinson, 


of 
_ Jenner & Co., Toronto, 

$ - was the case with prize-win- 
ning entries and portfolios pub- 
lished here ™m recent weeks, 
opinions expressed are those of 
the writer and do not necessarily 
esent those of either The 
Financial Post or the contést 


judges. 
By R. A. PARKINSON 

The businessman to be served by 
contest portfolios is described as 
“nowing little of mining invest- 
ment and its particular characteris- 
tics.” Such a@ man ideally would 
keep his mind perfectly open on a 
general mining investment policy 
yntil he learned how mining invest- 
ment is carried on by experienced 
mining interests. 

Such groups are able to combine 
opportunity for careful appraisal 
with mining brains and have large 
gums of money available for invest- 
fnent and speculative purposes. 

It is unfortunate for our purposes 
that Canadian mining companies are 
pot required to list their investment 
holdings in annual reports to the 
shareholders. However, the in- 
{otmation in the table below is from 
the: last- available balance sheet of 

‘16 ian mining companies, with 
ings of borids and sharés valued 
"pt the market price at the date of 
“the last balance sheet. 


mines.” 


complished by Dome, Teck Hughes, 
Sylvanite, Ventures, Sudbury Basin, 


special 
gard, although the-table does not 
show the long string of Noranda suc- 
cesses. 

Lessons ef Evidence _ . 

On the basis of the evidence dis- 

closed by this table there is a strong 
temptation to place the whole $25,- 
000 in so-called businéssmen’s in- 
vestments, namely, securities which 
have attained 4 certain minimum 
return but which still have wide 
possibilities of appreciation. 


On the other hand this table pro- 
vides concrete evidence of caution 
on the/part of a number of experi- 
enced interests. No doubt 
there are several explanations of the 
preference of International Nickel, 
Wright-Hargreaves and Lake Shore 
for cash, as Opposed to well-sélected 
mining shares, as well as the prefer- 
ence of Hudson Bay for bonds in- 
stead of shares, and the liking of 
Dome and Hollinger for American 
securities. ? 


It is my belief that thé average 
Canadian businessman under the 
strain and uncertainty of existing 
business conditions, would be wise 
to forego the extra profits he might 
well obtain by concentrating strict- 
ly on businessmen’s investments, 4s 
defined above. After all the success- 
ful outcome of a number, or éven 
one of such comfhitments, might 
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MINING COMPANY INVESTMENTS 


Invested in 
subsidiaries 
Shares 


Mcintyre Porcupine ...- 
Noranda 

Teck-Hughes ......+sees 
Hudson Bay 
Wright-Hargreaves. ..... 
Howey 

8ylvanite 

Anglo-Huronian 

Sudbury Basin 

Towagmac Exploration. . 


733,000 
Ventures 13,403,000 


———Other Investments———- 
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Hollinger’s large share allotment}é—— 


is invested in International Bond 
and Share, an American company. 
The large amount sh6wn by Dome 
Mines for shares under “other.,in- 
vestments” is also in American 
companies with the exception of 
5,000 shares of McIntyre Porcupine. 

Hudson. Bay andl ight-Har- 
greaves have no mining share hold- 
ings, and the amount for Lake Shore 
represents book value rather than 
market value. 


Aiding Subsidiaries 


rhe substantial share —holdings 
“shown for Teck Hughés, Sylvanite, 
and Dome as investment in sub- 
sidiaries, represent the successful 
carrying of subsidiary companies 
through to the production . (and 
hence profit-making) stage of de- 
velopment. A less successful exam- 
ple of the same policy is provided 
by Towagmac Exploration Co. The 
large shareholdings figure shown by 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Tepresents, in the main, western in- 
terests, 

Howey Gold Mines has a large 
shareholding consisting principally 
of East Malartic shares bought at a 
time when fine production poten- 
tialities were assured. Anglo- 
Huronian, Sudbury Basin and Ven- 
tures, have had similar successes: 
and taken together their holdings 
cover the following companies. 

Kerr-Addison, Lamaque, Sigma, 
Yukon Consolidated, Falconbridge, 
Canadian Malartic, Sherritt Gordon, 
Coniarum, La Luz, Matachewan 
Cons, Lake Dufault, and Hoyle. All 
are gold producers in Ontario 
and Quebec except Falconbridge 
‘nickel), Sherritt-Gordon (copper), 
and Lake Dufault (base metals). 

This brief analysis gives us some 
idea of the outstanding mine- 
making feats which have been ac- 


well necessitate constant intelligent 
supervision coupled with sufficient 
mining experiencé to ‘interpret cor- 
rectly ‘unfaverable development 
néws. cog 

The fact that our particular busi- 
nessman has a good income from 
his own business, and from a well- 
selected portfolio of other invest- 
ments, does not mean that he should 
expose himself to unwarranted risks 
with regard to his mining invest- 
ments. This view is, in my opinion, 
strengthened by the fact that his 
prime purpose is to “obtain greater 
diversification and to hedge against 
inflation and other unknowns.” 


Management and Reserves 

I would suggest, therefore, that’ 
the emphasis in our investment list 
should be placed upon soundness of 
management where combined with 
extensive ore reserves. Well-estab- 
lished gold producers with impres- 
sive dividend records, have proved 
beyond any question of doubt that 


their management is in each case in} ; 


extremely capable pands. 

No one knows just what strains 
will be imposed on mining manage- 
ment before the war is over, to in- 
crease production to the utmost, and 
at the same time effect saving in per 
ton cests where possible. Gold pro- 
duction is absolutely, essential to 
even a partial solution of our foreign 
exchange situation. It seéMs reason- 
able to assume that no new taxa- 
tion, which would:have the result of 
leaving unmined any gold ore which 
is close to the profit margin, will be 
ehacted by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. The latest taxes imposed had 
the broad effect of absorbing a large 
part but not all ofthe profits aris- 
ing from the 10% increase in the 
price of gold. Special provisions 
have been enacted to make sure that 


Smelters Head Advocates’ 


Base Metals Tax Change. 


opecial tax consideration for base 
etal producers as well as gold 
producers was urged by S. G. Blay- 
ock, president of Consolidated Min- 
ing and Smelting Co. at the com- 
Pany’s annual meeting last week. 
oy Blaylock in a broad discussion 
ef taxation advocated both widen- 


extensive plants for the Govern- 
ment, No profit will be made on 
either the construction or the op- 
erating of these plants. Besides 
this work a large number of the 
company’s young engineers have 
been released to the Government 
for various duties. There has been 
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Addison 
Preston East Dome 


333% 


re 


When 
Sh ae 
12.75 
47.50 
6.55 
~9.B5 
1.77 
2.37 


seeeetee 


seeebewere 


875.00 
2,210.00 
2,210.00 
1,850.00 


20,023.00 
Bargain Hunting List 


*2.00 1,300.00 
*2.45 1,225.00 
*2.15 1,290.00 
*1,45 1,160.00 


_ 4,975.00 


For $25,000 Investment 
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our list have managed to replace 
these reserves as milled between 


21.25 | Meiners 


‘12.75 
47.87 
5.40 

. 9.80 
1.72 
2.30 
4,20 
1,90 
3.80 


3.30 | Lamaq 


112.50 34.00 


1,681.80 


195.00 
75.00 
120.00 
160.00 


550.00 


Total investment fund—$24,998.00. 


~ 


t Average yield on: growth stocks if obtained at proposed bargain prices—11%. 
* Price listed is proposed purchase price in fyture. 


in no case will the new taxes reduce | present time such a step does not ap- | to block out only a certain amount 


earnings below the pre-war level. 
Hedge Against Inflation 

For the purpose of providing a 
solid hedge against inflation and the 
uncertainties of a war economy, I 
would invest 35% of the total fund in 
the shares of the following carefully 
selected «gold mining companies: 
Dome, Hollinger, McIntyre, Wright- 
Hargreaves, and Bralorne. 

In addition to sound management 
over a difficult period we must 
make some provision for continuity 
of mining operations, and hence 
earnings, over a considerable period 
of time. Base metal mines offer this 
assurance to a much greater degree 
than gold mines, due to the greater 
ease with which they can estimate 
their ore reserves many years ahead 
of currént operations. 

Counterbalancing this advantage 
minor fluctuations ‘in base metal 
prices cause large fluctuations in 
mine earnings. Existing base metal 


pear to y€ warranted. 

A fairly comprehensive picture of 
the manner in which Canadian gold 
mines find it economically possible 


prices are low, due to the patriotic | 
manner in which Canadian. base| . 


metal producers have contracted 
with the British Ministry of Supply 


for a large percentage of their year- |; ; 
ly output. This factor is largely off- | 


set in the present prices of basé 
metal shares. I would therefore in- 
vest 25% of the total fund in Nor- 
anda, International Nickel, and Con- 
solidated Mining & Smelting. 


Offsetting Losses 
Since this invéstment is being 
made by a. businessman, it is not 
necessary to set any particular time 
limit during the fund must be 
maintained largely intact. Losses 
are. bound to oceur, however, and 
there is only one way to offset these 
prospective losses, and that is by 
having some of the companies in our 

list succeed magnificently. 
The first group of junior golds re- 
lied on to bring this all-important 


growth feature into the list will be| 


those believéd not yet to have 


but.have paid | 
sonable period. It will be noted that 


this allows inclusion of a strictly 


This leaves 20% to be invested in 
junior golds which have not yet 
achieved much of a dividend record, 
but which have developed so favor- 
ably to date as to justify the assump- 
tiort that the shares have excellent 
appreciation prospects. There 
should be no scarcity of ore or fi- 


work out a completed mining pic- 
ture is, however, necessary, before 


earnings 
ly Inthis list I would in- 


clude East Malartic, Kerr-Addison, 
Preston East Dome and MacLeod- 


} Cockshutt. 


: Deferred Buying 

Recently so many public figures in 
Canada, the United States and Eng- 
land have stressed the imminence of 
an invasion attempt by Germany 
that the market seems to be com- 
mittéd to at best a watchful attitude 
over thé next few months. Under 


of ore ahead of current work is 
shown by official ore reserve state- 
ments issued annually. Table below 
shows how ten of the 18 mines on 
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9/40 3% 
‘ It will be noted that while Dome, 
Hollinger, Wright-Hargreaves and 
Little Long Lac maintained their ore 
reserves satisfactorily, through nor- 
mal depth development, substantial 
gains were reported by Mcintyre, 
Bralorne, Central Patricia, San An- 
tonio, Lamaque and Macassa. 

Since Ventures is a holding com- 
pany its life depends upon the life 
of its subsidiariés, ~ corisisting of 
Coniarum, Falconbridge, Hoyle, La 
Luz, Matachewan Consolidated and 
Sudbury Basin. The present outlook 
for La Luz justifies a fair degree of 
optimism, regarding the outlook for 
the company controlling its fortunes. 

The base metal mines o? our lists 
have huge ore reserves as follows: 

Noranda—-29,513,000 tons, or 16 
years’ milling supply. 


CANADIAN MINERAL 


EQUITIES, LTD. | 


“Holding shares in 32 eC 90% | 
ding shares mining companies, 


of which are 


paying. Price changed 


‘daily based on liquidating value. Dividends 
paid hake yoalty. ; 
Complete data on request. 


j i. R. 
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BAIN BLDG. 


BAIN & CO. . 


LIMITED: 
304 BAY ST, 


TORONTO. 


Inquiries invited regarding Canadian Industrial and Mining | 


Investments. We specialize in the Dividend Paying Gold Mines 
and in new gold mining properties under present active and 


encouraging development. 
* 


A. E. OSLER & COMPANY 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


Osler Bidg., 11 Jordan St. 


International Nickel—224,594,000 
tons, or 30 years’ milling. | 

Consolidated Smelters—20 years’ 
milling supply. 

Effect of Taxes 

Mining companies to date are 
mitted a depletion rate of 33-1 
of operating profit deductible before 
income and excess profits taxes. 
Shareholders in addition are all 
owed a depletion deduction of 20% 
on dividends received from mining 
companies. 

In view of the difficulties attend- 
ing an estimate of the productive 
lives of 18 different mines I would 


r- 


<7 


' Phone ADelaide 2431 


— ———— — ——= 


prefer to set a satisfactory rate of 
interest as desirable; and then cal- 
culate how long, our mines must 
maintain existing dividends to yield 
that rate and return the capital in- 
vested at the end of the period. Tak- 
ing the present cost of the immedi- 
ate investment recommended as 
$20,000, and our interest return as 
$1,682 annually, let us assume that 
sinking fund payments can be com- 
pounded half yearly at 4% per an- 
num. I do not believe that this ac- 
complishment is too much to hope 
for, particularly if our bargain- 
hunting efforts are successful. 


==-CANADIAN NICKEL 


IS A ‘STAUNCH ALLY OF THE EMPIRE CAUSE 


sulphur-free natural gas was available there. 
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Forty acres of surging industrial activity! Forty 
acres of crushers, grinders, roasting and melting 
furnaces; of steam hammers raining eight-ton 
blows on white-hot ingots; of five-foot ribbons 
of “Monel” sheet curling from the rolling mills; 
of miles of rods, tubing, wire and other shapes! 
Such is the Huntington Works of The Inter- 
national Nickel Company, strategically located 
in West Virginia because the surrounding 


Pouring @ 7-ton “Monel” 
Ingot in the Huntington, 
West Virginia Works of 
i rene ee 
Company, Inc. From thi. 
ingot will be fashioned 
a shaft 40 ft. long and 
7% ins. in diameter. 


these circumstances I would prefer 
to attempt to purchase these shares 
well under existing prices before 
the middle of June, 1941, and if not, 
then at the market price at that 
time. I would suggest that a 30% 
decline in existing prices would rep- 
resent an excellent level, 
the following relation to 1940 lows: 
1940 
Buy at 
Kérr-Addison ....... $245 © $1.20} 
East Malartic ....... 2.00 1.95 
Preston East Dome... 2.15 1.30 
sod-Cockshutt . 1.45 


Today this mill and its mother mines, smelters 
and ‘refineries in Canada are sending an ever- 
increasing flow of Nickel to industrial Canada, 

. United States and Britain. Since the front line 
of. battle is in our industries, the 20,000 em- 
ployees of The International Nickel Company 
\take their places proudly alongside our armed 
forces. In time of peace, Canadian Nickel assists 
industry to achieve increased efficiency and 


ng the special tax consideration to 

Peso all companies with depleting 

‘sets and curtailment of all non- 
tial government expenditures 
ing war, 

uaiscussing the problem of taxa- 

further, Mr. Blaylock stated: 


“The amendments to the ex- 

S88 profits tax recently forecast 

Y Hon. J. L. Iisley, Minister of 

nce, will certainly make the 

act more equitable. However, the 

‘ct could still be improved by 

eis application to the 

: Products such as mining. 

» Ave., Toronto, Canada _ “When it is in the national in- 


; baer aS . industrial districts comprised the world’s 
ew Survey of Mines. should be obtained from a deplet- T bplieve that holding 30% 66 te economy. In war, it is of vital help in the 
in payment. 


greatest market for “Monel” and Nickel, 
st te toe the tatest method of trying to obtal Empire's drive to victory. 


no noticeable loss in efficiency in 
our regular operations through 
taking over this additional ‘work. 
Some of the new plants men- 
tioned are completed and operat- 
ing. Provided the materials and 
machinery .can be supplied on 
time, the last of these plants will 
be in operation the latter part of 
this summer. 


“It.may be stated that in gen- 


year there has been no 


chang 
the operations of the plan 


Pp. 
to 
it is of the utmost impartance the safest method of trying to obtain and because an abundance of low-cost, 

t such extra production should against : w 
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higher rates of taxation, 
.... You Serve by Saving Buy War Savings Sfamps‘and Certificates Regularly = 


st recognizes this principle» in 
the case of 
Wells, ‘but gold. mines. and oil 
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‘The Auditoe and the” 
Shareholder 


The Government from whom incorporated compani 
received their charters anticipated such a possibility, an 
in consequence provision was made in the companies acts 
of the Dominion and the provinces that the accounts of cor- 
porations are to be audited annually and that the auditors 
shall report to the shareholders on those accounts at the 
annual meéting of the company. 7 

Speaking generally, it is not so important what rules or 
accounting conventions are adopted by a corporation in 
reporting its annual earnings as it is that accepted principles 
of accounting shall be followed and followed consistently. 
The shareholder need not be greatly concerned over which 
of two or more methods is adopted, say, of providing annual 
depreciation on the firm’s 1 xed assets, or whether the cost 
of goods on hand is determined on the theory that the first 
goods in are:the first goods out or that the last in are the 
first to go out. What is important is that he be advised of 
any inconsistency in these respects that would affect the 
results of his company as reported in the annual financial 
statements. That is one of the duties of the auditor, and 
this illustrates one of the functions of the chartered 
accountant in carrying out the statutory provisions of the 
companies act. 


One of a series of brief discussions of 
the work of the professional accountant. 
‘ 


W.D. Love & Co. ||} MHD NAFORD & Sins 


1112-14 Castle Bldg. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Phone: MA, 3836 ° 


Hudson, “MeMackin & Company 
Chartered Accountants 
SAINT JOHN and 
MONCTON, N.B. 
HALIFAX, N.S. 


Black, Hanson & Co. 
Chartered Accountants 


Winni Fort William 
and Port Arthur 


ARTHUR S. FITZGERALD 
AND COMPANY 


Chartered Accountants 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Ronald, Griggs & Co. 
Chartered Atcountants 


WINNIPEG 
SASKATOON 


RUTHERFORD WILLIAMSON&CO. 
Chartered Accountants 
Rutherford Williamson, F.C.A. Harold A. 
D. J. Sales, C.A. . ' W. F. Gibson, 
TORONTO — MONTREAL 
Licensed Trustees and Receivers 
Rutherferd Williaméon, F.C.A. F. B. McCutcheon, C.A. 


Shiach, F.C.A. 
C.A. 


R. D. HILL, BERTRAM & HECTOR 


Chartered Accountants 
443-4 CONFEDERATION LIFE BUILDING — TELEPHONE ELGIN 3640 


TORONTO, 2 


~CHARTRE, SAMSON & CO. © 


Chartered Accountants, Licensed Trustees and Receivers 


Successors to 


LaRue & Trudel and Samson, Knight & Co. 
MONTREAL QUEBEC ROUYN 


Masecar, BeRoche & McMillan - 


Chartered Accountants 
SASKATOON, SASK. 


SHARP, WOODLEY: & CO. 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
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WINNIPEG, MAN. . 


ROBERTSON, ROBINSON, McCANNELL & DICK 
Chartered Accountants 


D. H. McCANNELL — Licensed Trustee in Bankruptcy 
Sterling Tower, Toronto 


CLARKSON, GORDON, DILWORTH & NASH 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
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Licensed Trustees and Receivers 
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Chartered Accountants, 
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ers for the rank and file of Can 
ada’s labor army. In the main, 


largely by industry itself. 
ers have “made” war 
through plant schools and other 
factory training programmes, and 
upgrading of trainees on the “learn 
as you work” principle. War sup- 
ply factories have done the final 
phases of the advance work which 
has basically fitted recruits in regu- 
lar technical school courses and, to 
an increasing extent, in the training 
centres df the Government war 
emergency training programme. 
Need Other Groups _ 
But the “quickies” thus drafted 
form only one group—though the 
most important numerically and as 
a mass training problem—of the 
several needed to swell output of 
war plants. 


By and large, the combination of 
outside pre-training with final plant 
instruction has been sufficient to 
develop partial skills for particular 
operations, to create workers who 
might be rated as semi-skilled but 
often have merely the minimum 
skill for a specific machine opera- 
tion or type of work. 


The second horn of the dilemma 
is equally important—and perhaps 
the sharper. This is the critical 
shortage that has developed since 
the ‘war started of fully skilléd 
craftsmen in the various basic 
trades, and qualified keymén fot 
the “pivot” and supétvisory posts 
in industry. 


Vital to Production 


Such mén are vital both to the 
performance and the/active direc- 
tion of the most essential phases of 
production, not only in war factor- 
ies.and auxiliary plants, but in sec- 
ondary operations and regular in- 
dustry as a whole, It takes~a few 
months, or at most a year, to create 
the partly skilled workers forming 
the bulk of new war labor. It means 
a minimum of: threé to five years 
training and experience to develop 
the fully skilled men for the key 
jobs. , : , 

When the war began, there was a 
limited number of such men in the 
country, and their ranks were sub- 
ject to the inroads of old age, death 
and disabling accidents. Their ranks 
were being replenished hardly at all 
because of the negligible extent of 
long-term training plans in industry. 

It has become virtually impos- 
sible to find workers of this type, 
free for hiring, and all the jobless 
and part time craftgmen-keymen 
have become full time workers with 
a premium on their services. 

Various emergency methods have 
heen adopted by war factories and 
other plants to méet the shortage. 
Men were shifted from one part of 
the country to another, and raids 
on the personnel of war plants and 
regular industry were frequent un- 
til. the ,Government curbed this 
practice. 


Job Analysis 

In many cases where vital war 
work was involved, nuclei of spe- 
cially skilled men and keymef for 
supervision have been created by 
bringing specially competent work- 
ers from England or the United 
States; or by putting top rank 
workers through intensive special 
instruction in British or U.S. plants. 

The practice has become fairly 
general of breaking down produc- 
tion work by job analysis, allotting 
less intricate operations to partly 
skilled helpers, and concentrating 
the skilled men on phases where 
they were most vitally needed. 

One Jump Ahead 

In this emergency, a. major. ad- 
vantage has béen enjoyed by cer- 
tain larger and more foresighted 
concerns in various industries. These 
had the vision and initiative in past 
years to establish well-planned sys- 
tems of apprenticeship training. 
Within their own plants they have 


are reaping the fruits of an estab- 
lished apprentice plan and finding 
it an important help is the big main 
plant of Dominion Bridge Co. at 
Lachine, near Montreal. 

This plant is.not producing equip- 
ment or materials to. meet the prim- 
ary needs of war, but it is produc- 


various other supplies. 


Payroll. Tripled 

Productive capacity of ‘Dominion 
Bridge at Lachine has been en- 
ormously enlarged. The payroll 
has been tripled, from about 500 men 
in normal pre-war times to 1,500 
workers, an important proportion 
of whom are skilled. 

In the early period of the war, the 
plant was able to build up its labor 
strength with additional qualified 
workers drafted from the reserves 
available in the Montreal and ad- 
joining districts. But this has be- 
come increasingly difficult. The 
company has had an ace fn the 
hole and has réaped the benefit, of 
the apprentice training plan it estab- 
lished over five years ago. 


Fruits of Foresight 

The start of the plan (Feb. 1, 1936) 
could not have been better -timed, 
for the first graduates wound up 
their training and were mustered 
into regular production during the 
past year, when they were most 
fieeded. To date a total of 25 men 
have. gone through the four-year 
courses of apprentice shop training 
and related.instruction. Of these, 
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} With such tonnage, the 


nantfa facilities at Windsor 
sufficiently. to provide for production 
of civilian. units without interfering 


‘with the output of mechanical-trans- 


| port: for militdry ‘requirements. ~ 


‘Starting off five years ago. with 
an initial strength of 25, the appren- 
tice seliool enrolment is now main- 
tained at approximately 45 students 


maintenance, mechanical and‘ elec- 
trical maintenance, welding, heat 
treating, forging and blacksmithing, 
pattern making. Se 
Supplementary courses in indus- 
trial management and shop -econo- 
mits enable’ more promising men to 
expand their broad job intelligence 
with a grasp of the fundamentals: of 
plant operation and the function of 
supervisors, foremen and other key- 


men.. 
Lengthy Plasining 

The classroom work consists of 
four hours a week, given on Satur- 
days, under the direction of an ap- 
prentice teacher who was enlisted 
from the sénior plant staff. The en- 
tire programme is under the super- 


vision of Mr. Munson, assistant | %¢ 


C.N.R. Net Revenue 


Shows Sharp Rise 
“Up $2;9 Millions: in 

March to $4.9 Millions 
‘— Doubled im Quarter 


From Our Own Correspondent © 
MONTREAL.. — ‘Net: revenue: of 
Canadian .National Railways  all- 
inclusive system ‘in March increased 
$2.9 millions over: the.same month 

last ‘year: to .$4.9 millions... ~ . 
rating revenue rdse by .$5.5 
ons to $23.5 millions; but. oper- 
ating expenses were up $25 mil- 

lions: to *$18.6* millions.” 

‘An+three: months to: March 31 net 
revenue .increaséd’ by‘ $5:3 millions 
to.’ $10.7 «millions. -Operating «rev- 
enue was up $11.3 milliqns during 
the .quarter, while operating  ex- 
pensées.-rose ‘by’ $6.1 ‘millioris to’ $54 

millions:* .: t oraeg mS 
~ > ;, Operating Statement 
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works manager, in His capacity. as | Oper. 


apprentice supervisor, Mr. Munson 
spent fully 18.months analyzing the 
problem, plotting the basic plan and 
methods to be employed, and work- 
ing out the shop work and related 
teaching in détail, béfore the plan 


10 were taken from the company |, 


] enlistments in the armed 

rees,, mostly before.they finished 
their courses. But the plan has add- 
ed 14 apprentice graduates to the 
company’s production forces, , half 
of them already in key positions in 
the plant and others doing skilled 
jobs while preparing to become key- 
men. 


labor problem;  sincé the 
war began, It is now too late for 


is being given to'the value of such 
schemes ig the years to come after 


Another 20 graduates, are slated |’ 


to four months. Along with the 14 


already in jobs, they give Domin-/ 


ion Bridge an invaluable extra mar- 


workers and keyme 

important in the long: term view, 
the system is progressively build- 
ing up a nucleus of top-flight men, 
practically but broadly trained to 
meet the most exacting needs. 


Comprehensive Plan ° 

An important feature of the Dom- 
inion Bridge plan is that it % not 
designed solely to impart skilled 
manual mastery over particular 
trades or operations. 

Apprentice training not only pro- 
vides three and one-half to four 
years of thorough training to de- 
velop full manual skill; but is al- 
lied with extensive related instruc- 
tion in classrooms and through 
home study. This parallel training 
gives instruction in the theory and 
scientific basis of the various trades 
and in supplementary subjects. 


Broad Training Given 

In the end the trainee not only 
knows what, he is doing and how 
to, do-it in a manual sense, but has 
a thorough ‘grasp of the broad 
“whys” of his work and its relation 
to the broad function of his plant 
and his industry as a whole. 

The printed texts, graphic mater- 
ial and other requirements for class- 
room and home study are sup- 
plied by International Correspond- 
ence Schools, in collaboration with 
the plant. The material furnished 
by LC.S. was specially selected to 
meet the requirements of the Dom- 
inion Bridge course, after intensive 
study by A. H. Munson; assistant 
works manager of the company and 
father of the training plan, in con- 
sultation with J. B. Churchill, vice- 
president 6f the Canadian unit 
of International Correspondence 
Schools. 

The cost of the supplementary re- 
lated instruction is deducted in 
modest monthly amounts from the 
apprentice shop wages of the train- 


Montreal Home Vacancies 


Reach Nine-year Low 


Growing scarcity of residential 
accommodation in the metropolitan 
area of Montreal is shown by the 
annual survey of premises supplied 
with gas and electricity, The sur- 
vey has been made each year since 
1932 by Montreal Light, Heat & 
Power Consolidated. 

Figures for 1940 reveal a nine- 


{year low in residences and apart- 


ments available for renting, with 


other categories also near the low. 


All ca except stores showed | Gross 
tower vecanalel tee 


in 1940 than at the 


037 
nae th Otter asbiniontitine 
meee t, Heat and Power 
amoun 11, a total 
3548 for the Meizopolitin ares * 
The statistics reported 
utility company are as 


to 
a vital factor in. up 
produttive effici saaprae ae m 
and machines which are the basi 
assets of industry. 
Value in Emergency 

The worth of such systems in 
meeting wartime emergencies has 
been demonstrated by the Dominion 
Bridge plan ‘and a few other larger 
plants in: various industries, They 
can be of still greater value in post- 
war years in enabling Canada to 
capitalize most fully on its resources 
and industrial opportunities, and to 


2 
B.C. Telephone Plans 
Submarine Cables > 
Erbin Our Ows ‘Correspondent 
‘ L.—British - Columbia 
b Co. has deposited with 
Miinster af Public Works 
for jtwo ‘telephorie : submarine 
Ww be laid: across . Vancouver 
aa It is. the intention to: pro- 
bi immiédiately with this work 
once thé necessary ‘approval © has 
beén ‘rectived. 
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hold its position in ‘the intensive| 


competition’ for world trade when 
peace comes again. : 
As to the benefit 
the’ workers themselves by thor- 
ough shop training and allied tech- 
nical education, this is summed. up 
tersel¥ in one of the bulletins: pre- 
sented to the Dominion Bridge ap- 
prentices when they enrol. 


“There will always be a place in 
industry .for men who thoroughly 
understand all branches of théir 
trade and the relation of one pro- 
cess to another; men who ‘are:cap- 
able of a high degree of accuracy; 
men who can perform the tasks 
assigned to. them in a minimum 
period. of time—craftsmen in the 
réeal-sense of the word.” 


The broad instruction of the Dom- 
inion .Bridge and similar program- 
mes discards the argument that the 
increased. precision and automatic 
accuracy of machines have -obviat- 
ed the need for thorough training of 
new . industrial artisans. And the 
cost of such, schemes is now being 
recognized much less in the long run 
than the trial-and-error school of 
experience methods ‘which are use- 
ful chiefly to give skill of hand but 
not “job intelligence.” 


Bublic Utility Earnings 


Southern Canada Power 
ee 
216,175 
74,075 
39,228 
102,872 
111,152 
jus 4,853 *8,280 
Menths Ended Mar. 31: 
earnings 


“conferred on 


prices, particalarly ‘in: Ontario, have 
not been adjusted sufficiently to 
absorb ‘increased’ costs. 

‘Production in: .1940..amountéd ‘to 
over ,97,000 « tons,- an: increase ~ of 
128%. over 1939, ‘and dollar, value 
of - $253 millions | was. up- 16.5%. 
increase of 
even a*fraction of a:cent per pound 
has-a tremeridous bearing on earn- 
ings, Mr. Gairdner stated. te 

The George Weston Co. of ane 
manca, N:Y. -most recent acquisi- 
tion in the United States, is now 
operatitig on ‘a profitable basis: The 
plant: contains ,. the: largest. - reel 
oven in. the :world and ‘one of -the 
largest conveyor ,ovens and will.be 
a big factor in the .company’s US, 
production; dccofding ‘to Mr. 
Gairdner. " . vi 

Capital expenditures during* the 
year amounted ta. $440,178>for’ the 
completion”: and’, improvement --of 
productive facilities. No new acqui- 
‘sitions. were made. during the. year; 

During: the* year -$118,600. of the 


‘honded ‘indebtedness of subsidiaries” 


was retired from::sinking fund and 
.the application of the proceeds -of 


the sale of a’ Montreal property-not |: 
‘used *by“the company. “As f er | 


sales. of. unneeded ‘property afe*ef-. 
‘feted, it is” the: intention. to’ make. 
further’ retirementts: of outstanding 
-. Although .current: operations, look 
extremely. favorable, taxation. uy:- 
certainti¢s:;-make -predictions.as_‘to 
higher dividends unwise,. according, 
to Mr. Gaitdner. The company paid 


$1.35. millions in’ taxes" in 1940. ‘The {}" 


following - growth., comparison, was 
given. to 
| Gairdner: 


1940) + 1988 


a F} < 
"461, 80. 

sous, 9Bages “1. peripes 
Quebec Central Traffic 
Incréase ‘ Reported: 

| -Fiom Our Own Correspondent 

MONTREAL .—Traffic of -Quebec 
Central Railway .Co., subsidiary of 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co., was 
substantially higher. in. 1940 than 
in thé preceding year, a>report-.at 
‘the annual meeting: revealed? '. . ; 

Increase. was principally. in’ pul 
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creased . due. to.).tlimination’ “bt 


France,.Gt , Belgium and Italy 


ers. Passenger. earnings 
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s bécanse of generally bet- 
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ter ecohomie conditions and move- |} 
ment of soldiers’ to military camps: 


the, meéting- by Mr; i. 


payable June 2, 1941, to shareholdes 


-of ‘record: May: 15.° Only. previous 


payment on this stock was the inj. 

tial dividend of $1 a share, paid on 

ter reer rare Sree 
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W. M. COUPER; K.€, 
Advocate, * Barrister, Etc, 
486 St. John St., Montreal 
Tel. Marquette 3005 


Lang & Michener 
BARRISTERS, SOLICITORS, ETC, 
DANIEL W. LANG, K.C, 

D..R. WICHENER C.'M. RICKETTS 
H. $..0A E.R. JOLLIFFE 
372 ‘BAY. STREET, TORONTO 

7 +" TEL. WA. 2931 
_ CABLE ADDRESS “LAMER” 
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McLavewitan, Jounston, 


“MooRHEAD & Macautay 
» ~ Barriaters, -Solititers, Notaries 
$62: BAY 'ST., TORONTO 
> "Telephone: Elgin 4217 
L. Macaulay, K.C.. M.P.P. 
“Ho -Js McLaughlin, K.C. 
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80'Rihmond ‘Street West | 


Toronto. - - Phone Ad, 119 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Shoemaker & Burnham 
ZS G ENGINEERS. 
gait ils Metall- 
rey, Pawet and Mining Plants. 
ben’ 1201-1207 3 
45 a St. West,” 


' to, Ont. 
way ley 4466 


ws *Every duty, well and honestly done; is contribution to victory.” 
Ps  Tue>Paims Minisrer or Canapa. 


WORKING HARDER—SAVING: MORE— 
That's our answer to Hitler's challenge, and no doubt it’s. yours teo. 


Work. and save. Save all you can.— and: buy War Savings. Certificates 
now! They offer you a:prime.investment; a real opportunity to serve 


your, country and, 


contingencies. 


ate 


sametime, ‘protect yourself’ against future 


___ Canada’s 3,800,000 small savings account holders, each with less than 
$1,000 in the bank, together account for over 90% of all savings deposits. 
It'is they who must make the War Savings Campaign successful. 


_. This Company and. its.10,700 workers-are doing their bit. A salary 
deduction plan is in effect. Its:objective of 100% employee participa- 


tion, and: 5% ‘of oy 
All our workers a 


Savings Stam 


tamps. Now-is the 
‘what Canada. means to us. 
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total payrdll, is well on the way to 


mow. activejiniselling War: .. ., 
one of our offices i 
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Canada’s wartine 
approval from all clas 
principles to be folio 
Briefly that pol:cy 
1. Wages not abo 
fields than the wace:s 
2. Cost-of-livin< 
‘ increases in the exv¢ 
3. Control of pric 
rising too rapidly. 
4. Extension of ‘ 
order to reduce strik 
5. No wage incre 
The policy is one 
The cost-of-living bo 
suffered from the war 
anumber of cases. It 
From the start it he'd 
free from the interru 


The wartime labor 
taged, first because a gi 
bossés, are determin 
and build*up their o1 
Dominion Governme 
instead of administer 
handed justice. 

Last week Ottawa 
‘nterim repert of a cc 
defied the wartime |al 

When National Ste 
of a three-man board, 
it a curt order to acc 
in its stand and Oita 
that no work stoppage 

But when workers 
out without first seek 
illegally for 10 days 

This has led to th¢ 
one of enforcing com 
unions, where they so 


There are two or 
“unrest” in Canada t 
certain of the troubie 

In the first place. ¢ 
imposed upon emplo 
by consultation betwee 
industry; and labor. * It 
these three groups. 

In the second place 
sional Operators taki 


‘ country-that is not at 


laber tie-ups across t 
to save Democracy. 
In the third place 
on a basis of present we 
production the additi 
payers of Canada whe 
be to that degree imp 
Where there is an 
the burden will rest : 
unable to maintain t. 
Most notable of these 
In the fourth place 
hours of work, wace 
Almost without exces 
for the purpose of bul 


' of union organizers. 
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work stoppages with 
Consideration of th® 
of the wartime labor 


There really is no 
to hinder the war ef 
workers are apprecia 
and they are willing! 
Savings certificates. §J 

It is unfortunate t 
be able to create dive 
tive labor leaders and 
actions may be misun 

Why Ottawa shou 
tactics of a minority 4 
wartime labor policy 
leaders in Canada, is 
sible, Mr. McLarty, a 
what public opinion 


QUEBEC 


: Support of French § 
ignorant comment in § 
s None, however, has 
in “Life” magazine 
“Life” declares: 


“, «s- Yet the tim 
Continues to be black ni 
minority (an ideal Naw 

Pendence from thé 


Two Quebec leaded 
Bence Cardina) Villciam 
Sceurate—Frenci:-Ca 


Public pronounce: 
t leave little : 
dians ip the war. 
Cardinal Villeneu 
“AS a persecutin: ; 
a. children, Hitler r 
evil. His adversariff 
Pretnier Godbout 
“We are accomp|isi 
Be the other provincg 
among those 
“eNse for the realiza:i 
‘The words are ha 
fifth column. 


Lite” has done » if 
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erase in “Lil 
- ‘Suspect them ( 
Against the British En 
Sacrifices in the 
Hon, Maurice Dui 





